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J.    D.    DICKINSON,    ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Honorable  the  - 
Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Ea^st  India  Company. 

Sib, 

The  subject  of  Tea  cultivation,  in  the  Hima- 
layan provinces  of  India,  has  occupied  my  attention  for 
some  time  past ;  and  I  have  been  engaged  with  several 
highly  influential  capitalists  in  London  in  forming  a 
joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon 
this  branch  of  enterprise. 

2.     The  object,  which  the  Government  of  India  had  in 
Query,  i^o.  1,922,  hy  Mr,  s.  2>.  Manyies.      viow  in  the  establishment 

"Areyott  not  aware  that,  both  in  Assam  ^f  tea     UUTSerieS     in   the 
and  Eiimaon,  the  CrOYemment  established  tea  tt*,,^   i  i^         i  j 
plantations  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  -tlimaiayaS,  naS    been    de- 
experiments  for  the  sake  of  settlers,  and  with  ^l«^^^    "u^    4-1,     1    i.     rti.    • 
r  the  avowed  object  of  handing  them  over  to  CiarCQ,  Dy    tHO  late  Onair- 
the  settlers  as  soon  as  the  experiment  had  rMor*     ^f    4-l-»rN     O             i.      x 
been  shown  to  be  successful,  and  as  soon  aa  "^^^    ^^    ^^^    U  O  U  r  t,     tO 
Bettlerscouldbef9undwillingtotakethemr  J^g^^^     ^^^^      « j.j^^    ^^^ 

experiments  for  the  sake  of  the  settlers,"  and  of  handing 
them  (the  nurseries)  over  to  settlers  whenever  the  experi- 
ment had  been  shown  to  be  successful,  and  settlers  were 
found  willing  to  take  them.  Vide  evidence  before  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Colonization 
and  Settlement  (India)  quoted  in  the  margin. 
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3.  The  experiment  has  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  climate  and  soil  of  various  parts  of  the  Himalayas 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  tea  plant. 

mur^   .      ,   X.   xi...        ,1  is Vide    extract*   from  the 

•  "  The  tea  plant  ib  thriving  well  from 
Hiizara,  in  the  Sind  Sau^ror  Doab  of  the  Pun-      rCPOrt     of     the    Supcrin- 
jnb,  to  the  Kalee  river,  the  eaitern  l)oundary  ^  -^ 

of  the  British  province  of  Kumaon  in  the      tcudcnt      Sotauical 
Himalayas,  or  over  5  degrees  of  latitude  and 

8  degrees  of  longitude."  Gardens,  to  the  Govern- 

ment North-Western  Provinces,  dated  17th  March,  1857> 
quoted  in  the  margin. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  find  settlers  willing  to 
take  the  tea  nurseries,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  ob- 
ject which,  it  has  been  avowed,  the  Government  had  ia 
view  in  establishing  them. 

4.  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  it  lies  only  in  the 
power  of  a  large  public  company,  possessed  of  adequate 
capital  to  fulfil  the  objects,  and  to  carry  out,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  wise  and  benevolent  wishes  of  the  promoters 
of  Himalayan  tea  cultivation,  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  myself,  have  been  engaged  in  forming  such  a  com- 
pany, and  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  under-^ 
taking,  with  such  an  amount  of  capital  as  the  Hon'ble 
Court  may  think  necessary. 

5.  In  support  of  the  opinion  above  expressed,  I 
trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following 
extracts  from  official  documents. 

Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  "  report  upon  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  prospects  of  tea  cultivation  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces  and  in  the  Punjab,  November, 
1856,"  states : — 

"  Tea  cultivation,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  carried 
on  extensively,  and  to  do  this  a  large  amount  of  money 
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must  be  available."  And,  again,  "  a  large  public  company, 
got  up  by  men  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  possess- 
ing sufiBcient  capital,  is  much  more  likely,  in  my  opinion, 
to  succeed,  than  detached  small  capitalists.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  by  avoiding  the  errors  formerly  committed 
in  Assam,  and  by  taking  care  that  proper  oflScers  are  ap- 
pointed to  manage  its  affairs,  such  a  company  would  find 
tea  cultivation  in  these  provinces  highly  remunerative. 
In  'this  case  Government  might  hand  over  all  the  present 
plantations,  buildings,  and  implements  at  a  valuation ; 
and  at  the  same  time  make  certain  proper  and  stringent 
stipulations  regarding  the  tea  manufacturers,  who  would 
also  be  invaluable  and  indispensable  to  such  a  company." 
Dr.  Jameson,  Superintendent  Botanic  Gardens,  Sa- 
harunpoor,  17th  March,  1857,  says : — 

"  These  brief  preliminary  remarks  show  to  what  im- 
portant results  tea  cultivation  might  be .  brought  in  this 
country  by  British  capital  and  British  enterprise,  as  I 
quite  concur  with  Captain  Ramsay  that  no  native  will 
risk  his  money  extensively  in  such  an  undertaking,  ifc  be- 
ing foreign  to  his  nature  to  do  so.  But  let  British  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  be  embarked,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  cultivation  and  the  support  it  merits,  and 
thus  give  employment  to  thousands  of  poor  but  able-bo- 
died and  excellent  workmen,  when  their  labors  are  pro- 
perly directed,  and  these  hills  will  soon  become  as  im- 
portant to  the  State  as  any  province  of  the  plains.'* 

6.  But  as  some  inducement  is  found  necessary  to 
draw  British  capital  to  a  distant,  and  but  little  known, 
country,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  guaranteed  rate  of  in- 
terest, as  in  the  case  of  Indian  Railways,  or  in  the  pros- 
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peot  of  immediate  returns  for  money  invested,  a  conces- 
sion of  the  existing  tea  plantations,  factories,  implements, 
and  establishments,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Honor- 
able Court  may  consider  necessary,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking ;  and  I  am  requested  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Honorable  Court  is  prepared  to  fulfil 
the  pledge  indicated  in  the  avowal  of  the  late  Chairma?;i,  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  to  surrender  to  this  company  their 
several  tea  nurseries,  &c. 

7.  The  formation  of  European  settlements  in  the  hills 
would  be  materially  assisted  by  the  operations  of  a  pub- 
lic company,  by  the  creation  of  new  branches  of  industry, 
consequent  on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  on 
a  large  scale,  affording  employment  to  the  wives  and  child- 
ren of  time-expired  soldiers  and  other  settlers. 

8.  The  interests  of  future  cultivators  of  tea  in  the 
Himalayas,  both  European  and  Native,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  already  been  engaged  in  such  cultivation,  would 
be  advanced  by  this  company ;  as  they  are  prepared,  not 
only  to  make  gratuitous  distributions  of  seed,  as  is  now 
done  by  the  Government,  but  to  promote  the  extension 
of  cultivation  among  the  zemindars  and  smaller  landhold- 
ers by  a  system  of  money  advances,  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  indigo  planters  in  Bengal,  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  precluded  from  doing, — and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactories  in  convenient  localities  for  the  ma- 
nipulation and  preparation  of  tea  from  the  raw  leaves, 
which  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  native  growers. 

9.  That  private  individuals  on  the  spot  have  not 
entered  upon  tea  cultivation  more  largely,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  may  easily  be  accounted  for.    The  terms 
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upon  which  grants  of  land  are  offered  by  the  Government 
are  liberal.  Seeds  and  seedlings  are  gratuitously  distri- 
buted. The  success  6{  the  tea  growing  experiments  has 
been  an  established  fact  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  yet, ' 
up  to  this  time,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  Europeans,' 
and  about  as  many  Natives,  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  hundred  acres. 
Want  of  capital  is,  undoubtedly,  the  main  cause  of  so  little 
having  been  done.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  virgin 
soil  is  very  great,  and  the  tea  plant  does  not  yield  a  re- 
turn until  the  fourth  year.  The  natives  are  too  poor  to 
bear  the  first  expense,  or  to  wait  for  the  return.  The 
Europeans  who  have  entered  upon  the  cultivation,  are 
principally  retired  military  or  civil  officers,  whose  means, 
in  general,  are  not  adequate  to  enable  them  to  engage  ex- 
tensively in  such  undertakings.  In  Assam,  where  the 
tea  plant  was  discovered  growing  indigenous,  about  the 
same  time  that  experimental  nurseries  were  established  in 
the  Himalayas,  a  company  was  formed  within  six:  years  of 
the  discovery,  and  its  operations  have  extended  to  almost 
national  importance.  The  Government  nurseries,  estab- 
lished in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  made  over  to  that 
company  unconditionally ;  the  success,  which  has  follow- 
ed their  operations,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  what  might  be 
ax5complished  in  the  more  favored  provinces  of  the  Northf 
West. 

10.  Judging  ftom  the  avowal  of  Mr.  Mangles,  it  is 
quite  competent  for  the  Hon*ble  Court  to  deal  with  this 
matter  withou*  further  reference  to  the  local  authorities,— 
which,  indeed,  would  only  involve  unnecessary  delay,  aind 
preclude  the  promoters  of  the  company,  which  I  represent, 
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fi'om  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a  favorable 
state  of  the  money  market,  to  put  forth  their  prospectus 
to  the  public.  It  would,  moreover,  have,  the  injurious 
effect  of  leading  the  public  to  suppose  that  the  East  India 
Company  was  averse  from  promoting  British  enterprise 
in  the  east,  and  that  they  made  avowals  which  they  had 
no  intention  of  fulfilling, 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        H.    C.    WATTS. 

62,  Moorgate  Street, 


London  E.  C, 
6th  Jidy,  1858. 


1 


To 

H.    C-    WATTS,    ESQUIRE. 
Sifi, 

I  HAVE  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  your  letter,  dated  the  6th 
instant,  in  which  you  state  that  you  have  been  engaged 
with  several  highly  influential  capitalists  in  London  in 
forming  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing tea  in  the  Himalayan  provinces  of  India  ;  and  you 
solicit  a  ^'  concession  of  the  existing  tea  plantations,  fac- 
tories, implements  and  establishments,"  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Court  may  consider  necessary ;  and  you 
further  request  that  the  Court  will  deal  with  the  latter, 
without  reference  to  the  local  authorities,  in  order  to 
avoid  delay,  and  to  enable  the  promoters  of  the  company, 
which  you  represent,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  favorable  state  of  the  money  market,  to  put  forth 
.  their  prospectus  to  the  public. 
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In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Court 
entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  intimated  in  your  letter, 
that  the  experimental  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea 
in  the  Himalayan  provinces  of  India,  which  have  hitherto 
been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  have  exhibited  results  so 
favorable  as  to  justify  a  confident  expectation  that  the 
further  prosecution  of  those  measures  may  be  undertak- 
en by  means  of  private  enterprise,  with  every  probabi- 
lity of  a  successful  issue  ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  are 
anxious  to  give  their  most  efficient  aid  to  any  well  consi- 
dered project  for  carrying  such  an  undertaking  into  ope- 
ration. 

The  Court  are,  however,  informed  that  various  appli- 
cations have  been  made  to  the  local  authorities,  both  by 
companies  and  private  individuals,  for  the  transfer  to 
them  of  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  tea  plantations  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Grovemment.  It  is,  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  impossible  for  the  Court  to 
entertain  your  request  for  a  concession  of  the  existing 
plantations,  and  they  must  refer  you,  on  this  point,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  any  portion  of 
the  establishments  and  implements  may  be  made  over  to 
the  company  which  you  represent,  to  the  authorities  on 
the  spot, — assuring  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
will  be  prepared  to  confirm  any  reasonable  arrangements 
which  may  be  settled  by  the  Local  Government  for  car- 
rying out  an  object  which  the  Court  consider  to  be  of 
great  national  importance. 

In  respect  to  your  remark,  that  the  Government 
nurseries  in  Assam  were  made  over  to  the  Assam  Tea 

\ 
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Company  "unconditionally,"  I  atm  directed  to  inform 
you  that  the  statement  is  not  correct.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  at  that  time  permitted,  under  special 
conditions,  to  make  over  to  the  Assam  Company  a  por- 
tion, not  exceeding  two-thirds,  of  the  Government  planta- 
tions, together  with  the  establishments  employed  on  them. 
The  Court  of  Directors  will  be  quite  prepared  to  confirm 
any  similar  arrangements  which  may  bQ  made  by  the  au- 
thorities in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  after  being  satis- 
fied that  the  parties,  proposing  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea  in  those  provinces,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pursue  that  object  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)        J.  D.  DICKINSON, 

8SCSSTAET. 

No.   J2L 

1.881. 

From 

THE  SECRETARY  TO  GOVT.  PUNJAB 

ANJD    ITS  DBPJBN1>JBNCIE8, 

To  . 

THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  GOVT.  OP  INDIA, 

JS'OSBiaK  JDSPJJiTMSNT. 

Dated  Lahobb,  11th  June,  1859. 
Sib, 

In  reply  to  your  predecessor's  letter.  No. 
^       r^     \  23»  dated  7th  January  last,  I  am 

•^  now  du-ected  to  .submit,  for  the 

information,!^  His  ExceUency  the  Govemor.General  in 
Council,  the  following  account  of  the  cultivation  and 
manufadture  of  tea  in  Hie  Himalayan,  provinces  under  the 
Gavemment  of  the  Punjab. 
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2.  Experience  has  shown  that,  at  a  certain  eleva* 
tion,  tea  may  be  grown  in  the  hill  tracts  of  the  Simla,  Kan- 
gra  and  Huzara  districts ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
country,  intervening  between  the  two  last  named  districts, 
which  is  under  the  government  of  the  Maharaja  of  Cash- 
mere, would  be  equally  adapted  to  the  nurture  of  the 
plant.  In  Huzara,  however,  although  tea  has  been  rear- 
ed,  no  Government  nursery  has  been  established,  and  the 
character  of  the  population  is  unfavorable  to  any  expe- 
riment on  a  large  scale.  With  regard  to  the  Simla  dis- 
trict, the  extent  of  waste  land,  at  the  disposal  of  Govem- 
men,  is  not  yet  precisely  ascertained ;  but  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  the  area,  fit  for  the  culture  of  tea,  is  not  large. 
The  Kangra  district,  in  truth,  is  the  only  ane  where  suffi- 
cient land,  the  property  of  Grovemment,  and  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  tea,  is  available  for  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  stock  company,  such  as  that  alluded  to  in  your  let- 
ter under  reply. 

3.  It  is  now  some  seven  years  since  tea  was  first 
planted  near  the  town  of  Kangra  itself.   There,  however, 

the  trial  was  not  successful.  Further  experiments  were 
then  made  at  Nagrota,  in  the  Kangra  valley,  about  8  miles 
from  the  town,  and  at  Bhawama.  At  both  these  places 
the  plant  flourished,  and  there  was  afterwards  no  doubt 
of  the  hill  climate  being  favourable  to  its  extensive  growth. 
Now  it  happened  that,  close  to  Bhawama,  there  was  a  tract 
of  wasteland,  situated  about  N.  latitude  32  degrees,  and 
longitude  76  degrees  80  minutes,  taking  the  name 
of  Holta  from  a  neighbouriaig  village,  and  at  least  4,000 
or  5,000  acres  in  extent,  which,  being  left  uncultivated 
from   superstitious   motives  by  the   natives,  had  been. 
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at  the  time  of  the  revenue  settlement,  reserved  as  the 
property  of  Government.    It  was  soon  found  that  tea 
throve  as  well  here  as  at  Bhawama.    Under  the  auspi- 
ces  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  a  Government  plantation,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Jameson,  was  laid  out.    Year 
by  year  the  cultivation  was  extended,  until  it  now  occu- 
pies 800  acres — ^bearing  some  five  miUions  of  plants.     It 
is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  this  year  will  amount  ' 
to  fibs.  26,000  of  excellent  tea,  valued  at  rupees  52,000, 
or  £5,200 ;  and  that,  when  in  full  bearing,  the  yield  will 
increase  to  so  large    an  amount  as  1,50,000  Rs.     The 
expenses  are  computed  at  rupees  16,000  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  considerable  profit,  besides  which,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  seeds  and  seedlings  are  distributed  gratis  to  the 
native  landholders  of  the  district  with  the  view  of  diffus- 
ing the  culture  qf  the  plant. 

4.  The  manufacture  is  conducted  by  Chinese,  who 
have  been  specially  hired;  and,  under  their  tuition, 
many  natives  of  the  hills  also  have  become  skilled  in  the 
business.  The  greater  part  of  the  tea  manufactured 
djiring'  the  last  season,  has  been  made  over  to  the  Com- 
missariat department.  At  Dhurmsala  itself,  about  20 
miles  from  Holta,  is  a  smaller  factory,  and  the  land  ad- 
jacentjhas  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  finest 
sort  of  tea.  Of  the  area  about  Holta,  about  1,000  acres 
have  been  conditionally  granted  to  Mr.  Atherton,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  but  the  remainder  is  absolutely  at 
the  disposal  of  Government. 

5.  That  the  capital  of  a  joint  stock  company  might 
be  invested  tin  this  la^d,  with  the  object  of  rearing  and 
manufacturing  tea,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  the 
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foregoing  recital  will  shew  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve. 

6,  The  question  then  arises,  if  it  would  be  in  any- 
way detrimental  to  Government  to  transfer  the  plantations 
and  factories,  stock  and  block,  to  a  company.  Now,  on 
this  point,  I  am  to  observe  that  the  original  intention  of 
Government  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  hills  are  congenial 
to  the  tea  plant ;  that  its  manufacture  can  be  carried  on 
without  difficulty ;  ^that  the  quality  of  the  tea  is  good ;  that 
the  natives  of  the  vicinity  are  willing  to  cultivate,  and 
able  to  manipulate  it ;  that  labor  is  abimdant,  means  of 
transport  available,  and  a  sufficient  market  certainly 
open.  As  the  experiment  was  never  undertaken  with  any 
view  of  profit  to  the  state,  but  rather  with  the  object 
of  displaying  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  implanting 
a  new  product,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  considers  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  may  advantage- 
ously co^nmit  the  management  of  the  enterprise  to  the 
mercantile  iiiterest.  But  certain  conditions  must  still  be 
insisted  on. 

7.  Letters,*  expressing  the  opinions  of  Mr.  McLeod, 

*  Prom  Financial  Comminioner,  No.  264,  ' 

dated    9th  May    1859.  and  encWe.  Prom      a^d  Dr.     JamCSOU,— who 
Superintendent  Botanic  Gardens,  North- West- 

em  Provmcee,  No.  82,  dated  26th  January,      has      Superintended     the 
1859*  ^ 

project  from  its  com- 
mencement, are  appended.  The  former  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  hill  popula- 
tion ;  the  latter,  a  practical  experience  of  the  measures  by 
which  they  may  be  attracted  to  engage  in  the  cultivation,. 
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Both  are  agreed  that  the  following  stipulations  should 
be  made  with  the  company : — 

Firstly. — The  stock  and  block  of  the  Government 
plantations  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and  a  certain 
number  of  shares  in  the  joint  stock  to  be  reserved  for 
parties  in  India  who  have  previously  made  similar  offers 
to  those  of  the  company. 

Secovdly. — The  guarantee  made  by  Glovemment  to 
zemindars  cultivating  tea  to  be  maintained;  viz.,  that 
they  shall  receive  at  the  rate  of  8  rupees  per  maund,  for 
raw  leaves,  for  a  term  of  years. 

Thirdly. — That  the  company  shall  engage  to  pay  at 
the  above  rates,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  to  those  ze- 
mindars to  whom,  during  the  past  and  present  seasons, 
seeds  have  been  distributed. 

Fourthly.— Vhsbt  the  company  shall  distribute,  gratis, 
100  maunds  of  seeds  yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
raging the  cultivation  among  the  ssemindars* 

Fifthly. — ^Where  no  advances  of  money  have  been  paid 
to  a  zemindar,  it  shall  be  optional  to  him  to  discontinue 
the  cultivation  of  tea,  at  his  discretion.  Where  advan- 
ces have  been  made,  he  is  of  course  bound  to  repay  them 
in  raw  leaves. 

Sixthly. — The  company  should  guarantee  to  the  Chi* 
nese  manufacturers  the  same  terms  on  which  they  now 
work  under  Government. 

Seventhly. — Land  must  only  be  rented  or  purchased 
from  natives  with  their  own  consent. 

8.  On  these  terms,  I  am  to  state, .  the  Lieutenant- 
Oovernor  would  gladly  see  the  entire  interest  of  the  Go- 
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Vemment,  in  the  Holta  plantations,  transferred     to  a 
company. 

9.  -  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  report  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  that  the  vast  extent  of  unculti- 
vated land  in  the  iCangra  district,  much  of  which  is  co- 
vered by  forests,  has  not  been  reserved  as  the  absolute 
property  of  Government.  This  question  has  been  fiilly 
discussed  by  Mr.  McLeod ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  needless 
to  go  agairi  into  the  same  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  omission  Was  made  at  the  time  of  settlement,  that 
the  settlement  has  been  confirmed  by  competent  autho- 
rity, and  that  there  are,  therefore,  technical  difficulties 
in  the  Way  of  granting  land,  exclusive  of  claims  on  the 
part  of  native  landholders.  Consequently,  in  the  event 
of  the  company  desiring  to  occupy  more  land  than  is 
now  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  the  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor Would  suggest  that  an  agent  should  be  deputed 
to  select  waste  lands,  which  would  be  then  made  over  by 
the  district  authorities,  on  such  conditions  and  tenure  as 
the  incidents  inherent  in  them  will  admit  of. 

10.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  himself  convinced 
that  the  company  will  find  it  the  most  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful plan  to  have  but  little  direct  concern  with  the  cul- 
tivation>  and  to  confine  themselves  to  advancing  money 
to  landholders — ^whilst  they  devote  their  principal  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  the  tea  leaves  grown  by  the 
aid  of  their  capital.  On  this  plan,  willing  labor  will  be 
easily  procured,  and  the  growth  of  tea  indefinitely 
extended. 

11.  One  point,  and  that  not  the  least  important, 
has  yet  to  be  touched  upon,   and  this  is  the  character  of 
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the  company's  agents  on  the  spot.  The  confidence  of 
the  hill  people  is  easily  won  by  kindness,  but  it  is  as  ea- 
sily lost  by  harshness,  injustice,  or  insult.  It  behoves 
the  company,  therefore,  and  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment, to  choose  such  men  for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs, 
as  will  conciliate  the  simple  people  with  whom  they  have 
to  do,  by  the  integrity  both  of  their  private  and  official 
intercourse.  The  Government  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  for  their  agent  Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  equally  es- 
teemed by  his  employers  and  by  the  people;  and  whose 
practical  experience  induces  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  to 
recommend  that  his  services  be  retained  by  the 
company. 

12.  In  this  brief  report,  it  has  been  practicable  to 
comprehend  but  a  small  portion  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion furnished  by  Mr.  McLeod  and  Doctor  Jameson ;  for 
full  details,  I  am  to  refer  you  to  the  letters  of  those 
officers. 

13.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  add  that  Mr.  McLeod 
is  about  to  visit  England,  and  being  long  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Kangra  district,  may,  with 
great  advantage,  be  consulted  by  the  company  regard- 
ing the  execution  of  their  scheme. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)    R.    H.    D.  A  V  I  E  S, 

Secy,  to  Govt.  Punjab. 
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Feom 

NO.  82. 

• 

W. 

JAMESON,    ESQUIRE, 

Superintendent  Botanic  Gardens, 

North-Western  Provinces, 

To 

R. 

H.    DAVIE  S,    ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Govt.  Punjab 

and  its  Dependencies. 

Dated  Sahartmpoor,  25th  January,  1859. 

SlE, 

I  SAVE  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter.  No.  170,  dated  20th  instant,  with  en- 
closures, regarding  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany in  London,  for  the  cultivation  of  teas  in  the  Hi- 
malayan provinces  of  India;  and,  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  therein  contained,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  Kohistan  of  the  Punjab. 

2.  By  the  operations  carried  on  by  Government 
in  the  Kohistan  of  the  Punjab,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  Kangra  valley,  for  the  last  seven  years,  it  has 
been  proved  that  many  tracts  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant ;  that  the  teas  prepared 
have  been  pronounced  by  most  competent  authorities 
— ^the  London  tea  brokers — ^and  the  Indian  public — well 
fitted  for  the  market ;  and  that  the  cultivation  can  be 
profitably  carried  on. 
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3.     Thus,  the  results   obtained  fram   the  Kangra 
plantations,  which  wiU  shortly  be   submitted   in   detail 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  show  that  the  out-turn  of  teas  last  season  was 
fts.  13,190,  and  that  the  out-turn  this  season  (1858)  may 
be  estimated  at  lbs.  26,000.   I  say  may  be  estimated,  as  tho 
sifting,  &c.,  and  packing,  has  not  yet  been  finished,  and  the 
estimated  yield  can,  therefore,  only  be  an  approximation. 
In  addition    to   this  quantity    of  tea,    270   maunds    of 
tea  seeds  and  two  lakhs  of  seedlings  have  been  distri- 
buted, gratis,  to  zemindars,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  cultivation  on  their  own  account ;  and  these  results 
have  been  obtained  at  an    expense  of  not   more   than 
16,000  rupees.      At  the   present   moment   the   market 
value  of  teas  in  the  North- West  Provinces  may  be  quot- 
ed at  rupees  2  per  fl>.     The    value,    therefore,    of  the 
teas    alone   prepared  in    Government   factories   in   the 
Punjab  this  season,    may  be   given   at   52,000   rupees, 
which,  when  balanced  against  the  expenditure,  shews  a 
credit  in  favor    of   the   plantations    of   rupees  36,000. 
Nor  have  I  given  any  credit  to  the  plantations  for  the 
enormous  quantity  of  seeds  and  large  number  of  plants 
distributed,  gratis,  to  the  zemindars  of  the  valley.     This, 
therefore,  proves  the  highly  flourishing  condition  of  the 
plantations.     Moreover,  there  are  upwards  of  800  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  containing    upwards  of  five 
millions  of  plants,  the  produce  from  which  will  annually 
greatly  increase,  and  may  be  estimated  next  season  at 
40,000  lbs.,  and  when  in  full  bearing  150,000  fibs.      It 
thus  appears  that  the  E^angra  plantations  are  now  paying 
all  their  expenses,  distributing,  gratis,  on  a  large  scale 
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seeds  and  plioite  ta  th^  nativea  c^  the  vaUey,  md  ^ving 
a  high  rate^  ^f  interest  fop  the  money  invested  in  them*. 

4.  A  campany^  now  receiving  the  plimtations  and 
factories  from  Government  at  a  vahiation^  would  have  no 
risk  to  incur,  were  their  operations  carried  on  with  prum 
dence  and  energy,  and  their  capital  applied  to  its  legiti- 
mate object,  viz.,  extension  of  tea  cultivation  in  the 
Kohistan  of  the  Punjab ;  as,  with  extended  operations^ 
the  profits  will  be  proportionally  gresuber,  even  though 
the  prices  reaUzed  for  the  teas  be  greaftly  reduced  by  a 
large  supply  being  thrown  into  the  market. 

5.  In  the  Kohistan  of  the  Punjab,  there  is  a  great 
op^iing  fpr  capital,  and  means  are  at  once  availably  for 
investing,  profitably,  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  if^  after 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  tea» 
Government  be  now  prepared  to  nxake  over  their  factori^ 
and  plantations  to  a  larg^  and  well  orgati^ed  company^ 
they  will,  by  so  doing,  in  my  humble  opmion,  as  they 
have  mi  desire  to  work  the  plantations  on  a  great  soaIe» 
be  consulting  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country ; 
as  capital,  n^w  available^  would  bo  of  the  utmost  eonse-* 
quence  in  developing  the  cultivation,  and  m,aking  it  of 
national  .importance.  But  before  the  plantations  and 
£gbctories,  with  their  stock  and  block,  be  made  pver  at  a 
valuation  to  any  company,  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist 
an  certiain  special  conditions  being  carried  out,  in  order 
that  the  interests  of  the  native  landholders  might  be 
protected. 

6.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  guarantees;,  made 
by  Government  with  the  zemindars,  be  faithfully,  carried 
out  by  the  said  company. 
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7.  Many  zemindars,  as  the  Honorable  the  Lieute- 
nant-GrOvemor  is  well  aware,  have  taken  up  tea  culti- 
tation  on  their  own  acoount,  in  order  to  sell  the  leaves  to 
the  factories  at  a  valuation  ;  and  it  has  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Croveminent  Officers  that  rupees  eight  pei*  maund 
shall  be  given,  for  a  term  of  years,  for  &esh  and  good 
leavep  when  brought  to  the  ketones.  This,  rate,  which 
J  have,  proved  can  be  easily  paid)  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  a  broad  margin  Of  profit  to  the  manu&cturers, 
even  iihQugh  the  teas  be  sold  at  a  very  low  rate,  ought 
by  the  company  also  to  be  guaranteed  for  a  certain  num^* 
ber  of  years, 

8.  And,  as  during  this  season  two  hundred  and 
seventy  maunds.  of  seeds,  and  two  lakhs  of  plants,  have 
been  distributed  to  69  zemindars  in  the  Kangra  valley, 
on  the  above  specified  conditions,  and  as  in  former  years 
other  zemind^i^have  planted  tea  plants  also  on  the  above 
conditions,  it  would  be  just  and  faor  that  a  guarantee  be 
given  by  the  company  to  purchase  the  leaves  for  six  years 
at  the  above  rate ;  and  if  any  advanoiss  be  made  to  induce 
others  to  enter  on  the  cultivation,  it  ought  also  to  be 
guaranteed  that  they  be  recovered  from  the  zemindars  in 
the  form  of  raw  leaves,  and  on  the  same  terms.  After 
six  years,  the  officers  of  the  company  might  make  their 
own  terms,  as,  no  doubt,  their  experience  will  lead  them 
to  continue  those  made,  it  being  their  interest  to  do  so  in 
order  to  induce  the  cultivators  to  extend  the  cultivation 
by  finding  it  profitable,  or  leading  others,  who  hlave  lands 
available,  to  take  it  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  company's 
factories. 

9.  But;  that  others  may  take  it  up  with  the  same 
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piospecfc  of  success,  it  oughtj  secondly,  to  bfe  guaran- 
teed by  the  company,  that  seeds  and.  planhtb6  given 
ffratis,  and  that  100  maunds  .  be  pldoed  annually  at  the^ 
disposal  of  the  district  officer,  free  of  chaise,  fol*  distri- 
bution to  zemindars;  by  so  doing,  distributing  seeds 
through  the  district  dMcai^,  the  interests  of  natives  Would 
be  protected,  and  they  themselves  would  pei^ceive  that 
Govemment  were  stiU  aoixious  to  foster '  and  encourage 
the  cultivation* 

10.  It  would  be  necessary  to  guarantee  that  atty 
55emindar,'reoeiving  seeds  and  plants  from  the  plantations 
in  order  to  sell  leaves  to  the  company,  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed to  discontinue  the  cultivation  if  no  advances  have 
been  made  to  him,  if  from  want  of  funds  or  atiy  other 
cause  he  found  it  did  not  pay,  or  Was  desirous  of  culti- 
vating other  crops.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  advances 
have  be^n  made^  the  zemindars  must  first  malce  gpod,  by 
the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  raw  leaves, .  the 
an^ount  advanced. 

11.  It  would  be  necessary  on  the.part  of  the  conif^ 
pany  to  guarantee  to  the  Chinese  tea  manufacti^ters,  now 
working  in.  the  Kangra  valley  factories,  the  same  tei^ms  aa 
bave.beett  gnanted  them  by  Ggvemment,  to  induce  them 
to  remain  in  their  employment* 

12.  The  stock  and  block  of  the  factories  and  plan-^ 
tations  to  be  paid  for  at  a  certain  valuation^  to  be  fixed 
by  parti(9S  appointed,  one  by  the  company  dnd  the  othei^ 
by  Government ;  and,  as  several  parties  have  oflS^'ed  in 
this  country  to  purchase  the  plantatiaiis  at-  a  valuation^' 
a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  company  might  bd 
reserved  for  th«m. 
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19;  By  trotremniait  no  ot^er  stipidatioM  would  bo 
?equired,  fiirthar  iihMi  that  the  said  company  takmg  up 
lands  on  lease  belonging  to  natires,  must  be  led  to  un«- 
derstand  that  they  can  only  do  so  with  their  consent  and 
on  their  own  terms. 

14.  By  thus  acting  libera&y,  the  capital  of  a  com- 
pany would  become  of  the  greatest  conseqm^iee  to  the 
Kofaistan  of  the  Punjab.  Labcxr  is  abundant  and  .  dieap, 
and  the  field  of  operations  a  wide  one,  and  available  for 
large  capital ;  and  all  that  is  waoited  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  pountry  is  money  and  hands  to  guide. 
But  unless  Grovemment  bind  the  company  to  act  up  to 
the  guarantejBS^  and  have  them  stripgendy  laid,  down» 
and  thus  protect  the  interests  of  the  native  cpmrnunity, 
tea,  like  indigo  in  many  districts  in  Bmg^,  might 
l^eoome  a  misfortune^  instead  of  a^oon,, 

15.  What  is  wanted  generally  thrmigh  the  Kohistan 
of  the  Punjab,  are  not  European  settlers  or  colonists,  as 
already  there  is  a  dense  but  poor  population,  a  vast 
number  of  whom  have  not  the  meaais  of  obtaibing  a 
livelihood,  and  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  work  as  tea 
cultivators  for  small  wages — ^wages  that  would  never 
support  a  European  laborer.  Moreover,  out-door  labor 
in  this  country,  such  as  tea  cultivation,  is  totally  unfitted 
for  the  European  oonstitution ;  and  though  a  European 
ean  superintend  others,  he  could  not,  at  many  seasons  of 
the  year,  work  with  the  spbde  or  plough,  as  during  the 
hot  weather  and  rains>  a  time  when,  his  services  would 
be  most  required  in  a  tea  plantation.  The  kind  of  per^ 
pons  xqMDSt  required,  therefore,  in  the  Punjab,  are  indivi- 
duals representing  a  company,  with  large  capital  to  work 
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up  and  develop  the  raw  materials  that  abound ;  and  if 
the  company  be  careful  in  selecting  their  oflS^cers,  aiid 
send  only  honesty  sober,  high  principled  men,  and  if  they 
oblige  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tiyes,  amongst  whom  they  reside,  is  to  be  considered  a 
point  of  primary  importance  when  furthering  the  int«ri 
ests  of  the  coxftpany, .  and  in  Aheir  dealings  insist  on  their 
acting  with  honesty  and  probity,  and  allowing  the  natives 
to   share  in  the  profits  of  the  cultivation  by  paying  them 
a  Mr  sum  for  their  tea  leaves,  or  lands  when  leased,  and 
not,  ae  in  many  places  in  Bengal  with  indigo,  attempt  to 
trick  the  natives  to  cultivate  tea  at  a  low  rate  by  giving 
them  small  advances,  when  they  could  cultivate  other 
erops  with  more  advantage  to  themselves.    If  they  da 
this,  the  high  character  that  the  Europeali  everywhere 
throughout  the  Kohistan  of  the  Punjab  now  carries,  will 
l>e  maintained,  and  British  capital  and  enterprise  courted 
and.encomnged. 

16.    As  requested  I  return  the  original  enclosures. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        W.    JAMESON^ 

Superiiitendent  Botanic  Qa/tdens^ 

North'Westem  Provinces. 
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No.  264. 

Fbom 

D.  F.  McLBOD,  ESQUIRE, 

MnL  Commr.  for  the  Punjahf 


To 


It.  H.  DAVIES,  ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Govt.  Punjab 
and  its  Dependenciee^ 

Dated  Lah&re,  9th  Jday^  1859^  • 


Sib, 


I  HAVE  the  honor  now  toacknowledge  thd 
]&cfumu.  receipt  of  yOur  letter,  No.  169,  of  20th  Ja- 
fr«A.)  nuary  last,  with  enclosures,  calling  for  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  tea  cultivation  in  the  Eohistan  of 
the  Punjab,  in  connexion  with  proposals,  submitted  by 
Mr.  H.  G  Watts,  for  the  transfcjr  to  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany of  two-thirds  of  the  Grovemment  tea  plantations  and 
estabUshments,  here  and  elsewhere,  on  certain  condi- 
tions. 

2.  The  only  Government  nurseries  or  establish- 
ments, at  present  existing  in  the  Punjab,  are  in  the  Kan- 
gra  valley, — ^the  nurseries, with  exception  of  twosmall  plots 
of  land  at  Bharwama  and  Nagrota,  and  the  manufacto* 
ries,  with  exception  of  a  small  branch,  one  recently  estab- 
lished  at  Dhurmsala,  being  exclusively  confined  to  a  vil- 
lage named  Holta,  situated  on  the  slopes  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  east  of 
Kangra.    As  stated  by  Mr.  Jameson,  in  the  extract 
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quoted  by  Mr.  Waits,  tea  has  been  tried,  and  found 
totfarivB  in  Huzara,  but  no  Government  nursery  has 
yet  been  established  in  that  quarter. 

3*  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  transfer  is  practically  limited  to  Holta;  and 
here  I  would  state  that,  as  the  control  of  the  nurseries 
has  never  rested  with  the  Financial  Commissioner,  my 
acquaintanoe  with  the  subject  has  resulted  entirely  from 
my  former  connection  with  Kangra  as  Commissioner, 
winch  has  led  me  at  all  times  tp  watch  the  progress  of 
the  undertaking  with  lively  interest. 

4.  The  Holta  nursery  was  established  on  a  tract, 
containing  at  leas^  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  which  the  super* 
stitions  of  the  people  had  led  them,  for  many  generations 
past,  to  leave  waste ;  so  that,  when  the  settlement  of  the 
Kangra  district  was  effected  by  Mr.  Barnes,  this  tract 
was  specially  reserved.  Sowings  were  first  tried  at  Kah* 
gra  itself,  where,  however,  they  did  not  thrive.  They  were 
next  tried  on  plots  of  (government  land  at  Nagrota,  si- 
tuated in  the  Kangra  valley,  at  a  distance  from  that 
town  of  about  8  miles,  and  at  Bharwama,^  of  about. 
18  miles.  >  The  latter  is  situated  close  to  Holta,  and 
as  the  plant  was  found  to  thrive  admirably  in  both  the 
above  villages,  while  no  more  land  was  available  in 
them,  the  expediency  of  trying  the  Holta  plain  (so  called) 
immediately  suggested  itself. 

5.  Here  the  plant  was  found  to  thrive  with  no  less 
vigor  than  at  Bharwama ;  a  small  Ijeginning  only  was 
made  in  the  first  instance ;  but  more  land  has  been  brok« 
en  up  each  year,  until  a  large  portion  of  the  available 
waste  has  been  covered  with  tea,  to   an  extent  which 
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tbe  returns  ^ttppliad  to  your  office  will  doubtless  .sbow. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  wtere  somewhat  advanoed,  ChiiuBfiB 
manufacturers  were  introduced^  with  whom  the  people 
of  the  country  were  associated,  and  now  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  have  become  adepts  at  the^  mancH 
facture  of  tea ;  though  it  is  possible  some  of  the  more 
delicate  processes^,  £bir  the  production  of  the  finer  varies 
ties,  may  not  have  been  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Chinese. 

6.  An  apfdioation  for  a  grant  of  1,000  acres  of  the 
waste  lands  at  Holta  was  made  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
H.  Atherton,  of  the  Bengal  Oiyil  Service ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  their  Secretary's  letter,  No.  5,65^5,  dated 
7th  November,  1856,  intimated  that,  while  there  was 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  Government  to  regard 
the  application  with. favour,  it  oould  not  be  acceded  to 
80  long  as  he  remained  in  the  service.  Since  then,.  I 
understand  that  hia  ap|)Ucatio^  h^  been  conditionally 
complied  with,  he  having  applied  for  h^s  pension ;  and  th^ 
correspondence  conn<3Cted  therewith  will  doubtless  b^ 
found  in.  your  office, 

7*  With  this  eKoeption^  I  believe  that  Goverrimeagit 
is  free  and  unfettered  to  make  over  the  whole  of  Holta> 
with  its  pla^tati0ns  and  establishments,,  as  also  the  small 
nurseries  at  Nagrota  and  Bharwarna,  to  any  party  it 
pleases ;  and  although  the  superiiitendent,  Mr.  Jame0on» 
has  been  heretofore  opposed  to  allowing  our  few  nactive 
growers  of  tea  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  I  under- 
stand he  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  nur- 
series, factory  and  establishments,  to  European  capita- 
lists of  substance  and  respectability,  who  would  not  b? 
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likely,  by  producing  an  inferior  or  adulterated  article,  to 
bring  the  produce  of  these  parts  into  disrepute. 

8.  That  such  an  arrangement  would  he  highly 
advantageous,  and  calculated  to  give^  a  vast  stinnulus  to 
the  production  of  tea  in  this  quarter,  I  have  myself  no 
doubt;  provided  only  the  company  were  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  persons  to  superintend  their  opera- 
tions. The  people  of  these  hills  are  an  inoffensive,  timid 
race,  who  will  be  found  most  tractable  if  treated  with 
kindness  and  gentleness ;  but  more  easily  repelled  by  vio- 
lence, or  rendered  suspicious  and  distrustful  by  want  of 
consideration  and.  fair  dealing,  than  any  people  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted ;  so  that  this  matter  of  selection 
is  a  vital  one. 

9.  The  present  Overseer,  Mr.  Rogers,  one  of  the 
band  whom  General  Havelock  collected  round  him  in 
Her  Majesty's  13th  Regiment,  has  won,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  entire  po- 
pulation, by  his  just  and  conciliatory  demeanour  and  the 
purity  of  his  life,  to  which  I  attribute,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the 
Holta  plantations ;  but  were  a  person  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter to  be  placed  in  his  situation,  a  prejudice  would  at 
once  be  excited  against  the  imdertaking,  the  people  would 
be  scared,  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds  would  speedily 
be  experienced. 

10.  •  Some  stipulations  should  at  the  same  time  be 
made  with  any  party  to  whom  the  nurseries  and  establish- 
ments might  be  transferred,  for  fulfilling  the  terms  enter- 
ed into  by  Government  with  the  Chinese  manufacturers, 
aa  well  as  for  giving  supplies  of  seeds  or  seedlings  to  those 
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who  miglit  desire  to  cultivate  the  plant ;  but  these  are 
details  which  could  best  be  arranged  by  Mr.  Jameson,  the 
Superintendent,  after  the  measure  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined on.  ^ 

11.  I  have  mentioned  above  that  a   small    factory 
was  lately  established  at  Dhurmsala  by  Government.  This 
was  done  primarily  for    the  encouragement  of  a  single 
producer,    a  Rajput  of  royal  descent,  in  my  own  service, 
by  name  Mian  Tek  Singh,  who  has  established  a  tea  plan- 
tation of  about  100  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 
As  Dhurmsala  is  20  miles  distant  from  Holta,  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  worth  while  for  the  company  to  take  over 
this  factory ;  yet,  it  would  be  matter  for  regret,  if  it  were 
abandoned,  as  the  spread  of  tea  planting  in  that  quarter 
is  entirely  dependent    on  its   continuance.     Tek   Sing's 
plantations  are  yielding  some  20  or  25  maunds  of  leaves 
this  year,  and  will  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  next, 
while  others  are  following  his  example. 

12.  A  considerable  number  of  plants,  I  may  men- 
tion, have  been  planted  on  my  own  grounds  at  Dhurm- 
sala,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  them  two  or  three  lbs  of  tea  have  this  year  been 
manufactured  at  the  above  factory,  and  it  is  stated  to  be 
of  the  very  first  quality, — thus  realising  the  anticipation 
long  since  entertained  by  Mr.  Jameson,  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  higher  the  elevation  at  which  the  plant  is 
produced,  the  finer  will  be  the  aroma  of  the  leaves. 

13.  The  statements  and  calculations  contained  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Watts,  and  in  the  prospectus  which 
accompanied  it,  appear  to  me  to  be  generally  very 
correct  and  reasonable,   and  based  upon  careful  enquiry 
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and  good  information.  The  second  of  the  facts,  however, 
given  in  the  prospectus,  as  those  upon  which  the  scheme 
is  mainly  founded,  is  not  at  present  true,  as  regards  the 
Kohistan  of  the  Punjab, — ^viz. — "  That  land  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  tea  may  be  procured  in  almost  unlimited  quan- 
tity, and  at  the  most  moderate  rate  in  these  provinces  ;*' 
and  as  this  is  obviously  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  all 
who  may  enter  upon  the  proposed  undertaking,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  explain  fiilly  how  matters  stand. 

14.  When  applying,  on  behalf  of  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Procknow,  for  a  grant  of  land  at  Kotgurh,  of  Simla,  in  my 
letter,  No.  501,  of  17th  November,  1855,  I  forwarded  ori- 
ginal correspondence,  from  which  it  appeared,  on  the  show- 
ing both  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  of  Mr.  G.  Camp- 
bell, that,  at  the  time  of  settlement  of  the  Simla  district, 
the  Government  right  to  dispose  of  waste  lands,  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  people,  had  been  reserved.  When, 
therefore,  I  learned  from  the  index  of  correspondence 
submitted  by  the  Commissioner  Cis-Sutlej  States,  that 
an  application  from  a  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Simla,  for  a  piece 
of  waste  land  on  which  to  cultivate  tea,  had  been  nega- 
tived, on  the  groimd  that  Grovemment  had  reserved  no 
rights  to  waste  lands,  I  was  much  surprised,  and  at  once 
made  enquiries  from  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Barnes,  On 
the  subject. 

15.  I  annex  an  extract,  paras.  1  to  6,  of  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  23rd  November  last,  No.  304,  which  de- 
scribes the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  Simla  dis- 
trict. The  remainder  of  his  letter  contains  a  remon- 
strance against  the  apathy  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Simla  in  this  matter,  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
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to  transcribe  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  his  letter,  further  correspondence  has  passed 
on  the  subject  of  ascertaining  what  extent  of  waste  land 
exists  in  the   Simla  district,   for  which  purpose  the  Sur- 
veyor General  is  about  to  supply  a  copy  of  his  map  of  that 
region,  which  will  shortly  bfe  issued.     This  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to    forward.     The  conclusion,  however, 
arrived  at,  is  that  the  amount  of  waste  land  available,  in 
suitable  locahties,  wiU  not  prove  to  be  considerable ;  but 
that  whatever  may  be  required  of  any  superfluous  wastes, 
it  will  be  practicable  to  appropriate  and  grant  to  intend- 
ing tea  planters,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  found  expedi- 
ent or  necessary  to  transfer  it  burdened  with  a  small  annual 
payment  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estate  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  in  recognition  of  their  proprietary  right. 

16.     I  may  here  observe  that  I  have  adverted  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  district  of  Simla,  because,  after 
leaving    the   territories   subordinate  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  it  is  the  first 
hill  district,  and  the  first  district  containing  tracts  suit- 
able for  tea  culture,  which  occurs.     Next  to  it,  and  in  im- 
mediate juxta-position,  is  the  district  of  Kangra;   and  on 
the  west  boundary  of  Kangra,  the   submontane    territory 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Jummoo  commences,  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Huzara  district,  and  the  villages  annexed 
to  Murree,  which  originally  appertained  to  Huzara.     As, 
therefore,  the  wild  character  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that 
region  renders  it  improbable  that  tea  nurseries  could  at 
present  be  advantageously  established  there,  even  if  land 
be  available,  which  I  doubt,  it  may  be  considered  that  an 
examination  of  the  resources  of  the  Simla  and  Kangra 
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districts  practically  exhausts,  for  the  present,  the  ques- 
tion of  lands  under  the  Punjab  Government  which 
can  be  rendered  available  for  tea. 

17.  Having,  then,  explained  the  state  of  the  case, 
83  regards  Simla,  I  proceed  to  Kangra,  which  district 
contains,  without  doubt,  by  far  the  most  important  and 
most  promising  tea  tracts  in  the  Punjab ;  and  here,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  limine,  that,  at  the  time  of  settle"- 
ment,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Barnes,  no  reservation  of 
the  Government  right  to  superfluous  waste  lands  was 
made.  This  was,  I  now  think,  an  omission ;  but  it  was 
not  noticed,  nor,  in  fact,  apprehended  by  me  as  Commis- 
sioner, when  submitting  Mr.  Barnes'  report ;  nor  by  the 

'  late  Board  of  Administration  when  sanctioning  it,  although 

•  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  was  then  a  member  of  that  Board, 

was  familiar  with  the  Kangra  district,  and  had  himself 

made  the  first  summary  settlement  of  a  large  portion  of 

it, 

18.  The  Board,  however,  in  their  letter  to  Govern- 
ment, J^"o.  60,  dated  17th  January,  1852,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Government  letter.  No.  218,^  dated  13th 
February,  1852,  and  communicated  to  all  Commissioners 
in  the  Punjab  by  Circular  No.  15,  dated  Ist  March,  1852, 
distinctly  provided  that  all  superfluous  waste  should  be 
declared  the  property  of  Government,  which  has  accord- 
ingly been  done  in  all  the  "  Bar  '*  tracts  which  form  the 
centres  of  the  several  Doabs  in  the  plains.  For  facility 
of  reference,  a  portion  of  para.  9  of  the  Board's  letter 
.  ?V*  ?;    '!P®  ^^  propoie,  after     jg  transcribed  in  the  mar- 

defining  the  village  boundanes,  and  allow- 
ing each  wjaonable  extent  of  land  aa  may     ^.     ^j^^    where  the    in- 
toisee  for  the  wants  of  commnnitief  being      <^       ' 

fc^^irt:n>rJ:"S"p4^r    Btructions  conveyed  in  it 

Ckrreroment/'  See.  to 
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jvb/^    It  it  worthj  ot  rmnurk  that  ^e    have  from  oversiffht    not 

tnct  to  whicb  attention  it  itpecially  di-  ^ 

wcted,mp.r^7oftheaoYemmentrep^y      jjggjj    carried    OUt    in     anV 

nnaer  the  aesifjpiation    of   ''the  districts  -^ 

from  Chumba  to  Kunawor';  is  precisely    settlement,  it  may,  I  think, 

that  now  under  consideration;  and  al-  owuu*v*xxvyAA»/,  *«  *x**«j,  *  •/  **«., 
though  the  subject  then  more  especially      i  rmpqfinTi      liftw    far 

discussed  was  that  of  foreign  timber,  yet  ^^  ^  queStlOn  nOW  lar 
the  right  of  Government  interference  was  .1  _  2.^'i.  ^^«.«^««l  ^C  ;i^ 
clearly  communicated,  as  respecU  that  t^e  taClt  appPOVal  Ot  de- 
tails, conveyed  by  a  gene- 
ral sanction  of  that  settlement,  can  be  held  to  supersede 
those   deliberate  instructions. 

19.  Much  of  the  details  of  the  Kangra  Settlement 
was  completed  by  Mr.  Barnes  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
above  instructions,  but  it  was  not  finally  closed  until  long 
afterwards ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  they  did  not  apply 
to  it. 

It  appears,  at  the  same  time,  from  paras.  416  and 

Para.  416.    «  I  have  mentioned  that  the      4|  7  ^f  J^jg  rcport,  of  which 
tenures  in  the  bills  are  of  a  remarkably  ^        ^ 

simpiecbaracter.    The  State  ^^  the  oc-     extracts  are  annexed,  that 

knowledged  proprietor,  and  levied  its  rents  ' 

in  money  or  in  kind,   according  to  its  exi-  y.^.  /i:^    ^^f    "hiTYiQfilf    pnnqi- 

gencies  or  its  pleasure.      The  right  of  the  He  Oia    UOt    mmseil     COUSl- 

rtj"*  """^^^  *^''^^^  to  cultivate."  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^^    ^^  pOSSeSS 
Para.  417.    *' Under  our  rule,  the  people  .    ,  ,        ^^^.l^i-        :^ 

have  become  virtually  the  proprietors  of  any  mnerent  Vlgfit  lU 
their  own  holdings.      But  there  are  still  •    i,   J  i-r^ 

no  complex  rights,  y  privileged  clrtS8;all  UnappropnateO.  WaSLCS  ; 

are  on  the  same  iK'el,  and  consequently  ^  1     ;i       U 

the  settlement  records  were  simple  and  whilo,  aS  remarKeCl  Dy 
straightforward."  &c  &c 

Major  Lake,  we  have,  in  fact,  asserted  and  enforced  our 
right  to  manage  these,  whether  forest  or  grazing  land. 

20.  I  annex    copies  of  the  letters*  noted  in   the 
•  My  letter  to  the  Commis-    margin,  which,  though  forming  a 

sloner,  Trans-Sutlej   States  Divi-  °  - 

sion.  No.  233,  dated  21st    Janu-  DOrtioU    Onlv  of    the    COITeSponCl- 

ary.  1857.  ^  "^  m        ic 

Commissioner's  letter    to    my  eUCC  that  haS  paSScd,    WlU  BUffiCO 
address,  No.  376,  dated  23rd  De-  ,  .    . 

cember  last.  ^q  couvey  Major  Lake's  opinions 

and  my  "own  on  the  subject  generally ;  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  previous  correspondence  therein  referred  to, 
which  is  recorded  in  your  own  office,  sufficiently  explain 
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the  existing  state  of  matters.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
the  local  authorities  consider  their  hands  to  be  entirely 
tied  in  the  matter  of  complying  with  appUcations  for 
waste  land,  as  the  appUoation  even  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  8  of  Regulation  VII.  of  1822,  by  which 
superfluous  waste  may  be  assigned  to  other  parties 
than  the  original  proprietors,  on  payment  of  a  pro- 
prietary percentage  or  fee,  is  a  process  which  should  pro- 
perly be  resorted  to  at  the  time  of  settlement  only. 

21.  Although  I  was  unable  to  submit  a  report  on 
the  subject  formally,  previous  to  the  departure  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence;  yet,  as  suggested  by  Major  Lake,  I  solicited  his 
opinion  on  the  point;  and  he  stated  that  if  a  handsome 
percentage  on  the  assessment  were  allowed  to  the  pro- 
prietors, the  allotment  to  other  parties  of  superfluous 
waste  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  admissible  and  advan- 
tageous. 

22.  My  own  view  of  the  matter  entirely  accords 
with  that  of  Major  Lake,  viz.,  that  the  people  of  these  hills 
are  as  yet  unconscious  of  any  proprietary  title  to  unappro, 
priated  waste ;  that  whatever  title  they  may  now  in  fact 
possess,  has  been  created  by  ourselves  at  the  time  of  set- 
tlement ;  and,  in  my  letter.  No.  557,  dated  29th  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  submitting  a  proposal  for  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
Kotgurh  Mission,  in  the  valley  of  Kot,  in  the  Kangra  dis- 
trict, I  stated  to  what  extent  I  considered  that  the  re- 
corded settlement  proceedings  had  committed  us  to  a  re- 
cognition of  the  title. 

23.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  an 
authoritative  enunciation  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  is 
requisite,  before  the  local  authorities  can  act  in  this  mat- 
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ter,  as  the  late  Chief  Oommissioner's  instructiona— con- 
veyed in  his  Secretary's  letter  to  the  Commissioner,  Trans* 
Sutlej  Division,  No.  2,235,  dated  24th  October,  1856,  vir- 
tually preclude  them  at  present  from  entertaining  appli- 
cations. 

24.  The  course,  then,  which  I  would  recommend 
is  that  some  discretion  be  allowed  to  them ;  that  they  be 
authorized  to  entertain  applications,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  on  their  merits,  submitting  propositions  for  grants 
only  where  they  are  convinced,  that  it  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties  that  the  grant  be  made,  allowing 
a  proprietary  fee  when  the  village  owners  advance 
a  claim,  and  the  settlement  record  of  the  village  bears 
them  out  in  it,  but  refraining  from  the  authoritative  sug- 
gestion of  such  claims  where  not  advanced  or  established 
by  the  settlement  record. 

25.  I  have  not  annexed  to  Major  Lake's  letter,  ac- 
companying, a  copy  of  the  tabular  statement  to  which  it 
gave  cover,  but  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  information  conveyed  in  it :-— 


NftniA  of  TehflAfil 

ABXi.     IN      A0BI8. 

or  Perfi^muiah. 

Cultivat- 
ed. 

Recently 
thrown 
oat  of. 

Kent*  1  Cultora- 
free,    ble  waste. 

1 

Barren. 

Total. 

Eangra, 
Kad6ii, 

12 

12 

6 

8 

8 

9,289 
46,668 
6,338 
7.620 
1,189 

1,429 

2,331 

7,663 

2,827 

18,409 

125 

4,600 

6,261 

•t« •••••• 

1,71,669 

1,08,070 

88,096 

60,945 

68,791 

1,89,318 

1,67,447 

48,134 

72.137 

60,105 

KibpAr,            ••• 

1,878 
267 

KAUA. 

.     Totol,    ^ 

85 

68,890 

8,664 

26,265 

10,861 

4,27,671 

6,37,141 
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26.  As  stated  by  Major  Lake  at  the  close  of  para. 
3  of  his  letter,  the  above  contains  only  a  few  selected 
villages,  while  the  whole  waste  of  the  district  is  given 
by  him  as  41,57,382  acres ;  though  even  this  is  a  mere 
estimate,  probably  greatly  below  the  truth ;  and  although, 
as  shown  in  the  above,  the  greater  portion  is  entered  in 
the  settlement  records  as  barren  and  unfit  for  cultivation, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  very  large  part,  probably 
not  much  less  than' a  half,  will  be  found  capable  of  bear* 
ing  tea  plantations  with  profit.  The  whole  of  the  land 
at  Dhurmsala  on  which  my  own  tea  seedlings  have  been 
planted,  was  previously  considered  wholly  barren 
and  worthless  ;  and  the  quantity  of  such  land  available 
all  along  the  range  is  almost  unlimited. 

27.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  a  tro* 
pical  region,  a  tract  of  country  more  admirably  suited 
in  every  way  for  the  location  of  enterprising  Europeans 
than  the  K&ngra portion  of  the  Himalaya;  and  while 
analogous  lands  in  the  Dehra  and  Kumaon  districts  have 
been  freely  made  available,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  no  insuperable  obstacle  will  be  found  to  exist  to  their 
being  made  available  likewise  here. 

28.  I  have  but  one  remark  to  make  in  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  the  plan  which  the  Company  propose 
to  adopt  of  making  advances  to  cultivators  who  will  con- 
sent to  raise  tea,  and  supply  the  Company  with  leaves^ 
is  unquestionably  that  which  is  most  likely  to  ensure  a 
rapid  extension  of  their  operations,  with  the  hearty  con- 
sent and  co-operation  of  the  people;  and  if  carried 
out  judiciously,  it  might  render  the  Company  iu  a  great 
measure  independent  of  special  grants  of  land,  save  for 
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tiie  erection  of  buildings,  formation  of  nurseries  for  seeds, 
and  for  other  purposes  not  calculated  to  require  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  large  area. 

29.  The  more  wealthy  and  enterprising,  however, 
of  the  native  tea  growers,  judging  from  the  wishes  al- 
ready expressed  oy  them,  will  probably  desire  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  as  being  much  more  profitable 
than  the  sale  of  raw  leaves ;  and  whatever  conditions 
may  be  entered  into  with  any  Company,  care  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  taken  that  no  obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  realizing  so  commendable  a  wish.  That  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  now  rapidly  on  the  increase 
I  stated  in  paras.  89  and  90  of  my  Revenue  report,  dated 
the  12  th  of  February  last,  which,  as  they  exhibit  the 
state  of  progress  in  the  ICangra  valley  in  this  matter, 
I  here  subjoin.    . 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)         D.    F.    M  o  L  E  0  D, 

Finl.  Gorrnnr.  for  the  Punjab. 


Extract  Paras.  1  to  G^ofa  Letter  frmn  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent^  Cis-Sutlej  States^  to  Financial   Gom^ 
oniss'ionerj  Punjab,  dated  2Srd  November,  1858,  No.  304. 


In  reply  to  your  letter.  No.  2,037,  dated  18th 
May,  relating  to  an  application  for  land  for  plant- 
ing tea,  preferred  by  Mr.  Fleming  of  Simla,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit,  in  original,  the  ftirther  correspondence 
tliat  has  taken  place  on  this  subject.  The  original  ap- 
plication and  my  reply  thereto  is  also  forwarded.V    I  re- 

\ 
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l^et  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  above  quoted, 
but  you  will  observe  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Simla,  *  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  has  only  just  sent  in  his  letter^ 

dated  17th  instant. 

2.  It  is  certainly  correct,  as  you  state,  that  Mr. 
Campbell  declared  that  all  lands,  in  the  Simla  hills,  in 
excess  of  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  zemindars,  had 
been  reserved  for  Grovemment.  But,  so  far  as  relates 
to  a  distinct  and  recorded  stipulation  of  the  fact,  the  as- 
sertion is  not  correct.  Undoubtedly,  by  regulation  and 
theory,  the  Government  are  entitled  to  divide  oflf  and 
make  separate  arrangements  for  the  cultivation  of  any 
waste  land,  not  only  in  the  hills  but  every  where  else, 
which  may  be  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
zemindars  laying  claim  thereto.  The  only  consideration 
in  such  case  will  be,  to  assign  some  small  proprietary 
allowance  to  the  nominal  owners.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt,  that,  if  waste  lands  were  abundant,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  an  tmdoubted  right  to  take  possession 
of  any  tract,  after  leaving  an  ample  margin  for  the  re- 
quirements of  loca^  communities ;  and  to  assign  the  same 
to  any  other  lessee.  But,  as  I  said  before,. there  was  no 
assertion  of  such  rights  at  settlement,  and  there  was  no 
special  reservation  of  Government  lands,  as  distinct  from 
lands  held  by  the  resident  population.  Such  reservations 
were'made^in^parts  of  the  Hooshyarpoor  hills  by  Mr. 
Christian,  but  no  where  else,  that  I  know  of; — though, 
as  in  the  case  of  Holta  tract  near  Kangra,  the  Govern- 
ment right  was  asserted  whenever  there  was  reasonable 
cause  for  applying  the  principle. 
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8.  Lord  William  Hay's  statement,  with  regard  to 
the  British  spots  of  territory  in  the  Simla  hills,  is  to  some 
extent  correct.  In  the  pergimnahs  of  Bughaut  and  Bur- 
rowlee,  there  is  absolutely  no  land  which  can  be  declared 
beyond  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  people.  The  hill  can- 
tonments make  large  demands  for  grass  and  fuel,  which 
these  wastes,  limited  as  they  are,  supply.  The  people 
divide  off  the  hill  side,  upon  which  the  grass  has  been 
preserved,  into  strips,  determined  by  the  extent  of  their 
rights  in  the  village ;  and  a  boundary  line  is  laid  down 
between  each  such  share.  The  portions  containing  brush- 
wood or  timber  are  scarce,  and  these  again  are  virtually- 
taken  possession  of  by  Government,  for  the  people  are 
not  allowed  to  cut  green  wood,  nor  to  gain  any  profit 
from  the  produce,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
cantonments.  Such  domains  are  few  and  limited.  The 
ground  is  not  calculated  for  tea  plantations,  being  for  the 
most  part  rocky  and  precipitous.  A  small  Government 
establishment  takes  care  of  these  tracts,  and  is  paid  from 
the  proceeds  at  the  discretion  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. 

In  Kotgurh,  the  case  is  different ;  although  the  Go- 
vernment territory  is  very  small,  yet  the  proportion  of 
forest  land  is  greater  than  in  Burrowlee  and  Bughaut.  Mr. 
Procknow  has  here  a  grant  of  400  acres,  and  Mr.  Berkeley 
has  a  tea  plantation,  in  which,  I  believe,  are  comprised  the 
lands  formerly  occupied  by  the  Goorkah  detachment 
stationed  at  Kotgurh,  when  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Sutlej  belonged  to  Maharajah  Bunjeet  Slag.  Here  there 
is  no  demand  for  grass,  &c.,  by  cantonments  or  British 
colonies,  and  doubtless  there  would  be  found  much  land, 
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in  excess  of  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  people,  which 
might  be  marked  off  as  Government  demesnes.  But  Kot. 
gurh  is  remote  and  isolated,  the  carriage  of  produce  to 
market  would  be  a  considerable  enhancement  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  therefore  land  in  such  a  quarter  is  not  in  de- 
mand. Mr.  Fleming's  application  was  for  land  between 
Simla  and  Kussowlie. 

.  5.  Kot  Khaie  is  stiU  more  remote.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  famous  for  its  iron  ore,  and  is  largely  inhabited 
by  iron  smelters,  who  use  up  an  enormous  amount  of  fuel 
mxder  their  present  rude  system.  I  believe  that  they  re- 
quire entire  command  of  the  jungles,  which,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exceed  their  reasonable  demands.  Land, 
moreover,  in  this  quarter  is  not  in  request. 

There  remains  the  recent  acquisition  of  Nalagurh. 
I  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  this  pergunnah, 
but  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  land  will  prove  suitable 
and  available  for  tea  cultivation.  But  in  this  pergunnah, 
the  settlement  has  yet  to  be  made,  and  if  there  be  any 
such  tracts,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  take  steps 
to  secure  them  for  Government. 
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No.  2,010. 

W.    GREY,    ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 

n.    H.    DAVIES,  ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Oovernment  Punjab. 

Dated  Foet  William,  Zrd  October,  1859. 


Sib, 
fi^ome  39e]mttinmt 


With  reference  to  your  letter  noted  iu  the 
margin,*  I  am  directed  to  forward 
copy  of  a  communication  addressed 


•No. 406,  dated llth  June.      ^        ^,        ^  i.      r  xi.       XT     xi. 

to  the  Government  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  and  to  request  that  instructions  may 
be  given  to  Mr.  Jameson,  with  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment tea  plantations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Punjab 
Government,  similar  to  those  conveyed  regarding  the 
factories  and  plantations  in  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

2.  It  is  recommended  in  your  letter  that  the  fol- 
lowing stipulations  should  be  attached  to  the  sale  of  the 
plantations  in  the  Kangra  valley : — 

First — ^The  stock  and  block  of  the  Government  plan- 
tations to  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and  a  certain  number 
of  shares  in  the  joint  stock  to  be  reserved  for  parties  in 
India  who  have  previously  made  similar  offers  to  those 
of  the  company. 

Secondly. — The  guarantee  made  by  Government  to 
zemindars  cultivating  tea  to  be  maintained,  viz.,  that  they 
shall  receive  at  the  rate  of  eight  rupees  per  maund  for 
raw  leaves,  for  a  term  of  years. 
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Thirdly. — ^That  the  company  shall  engage  to  pay  at 
the  above  rates  for  a  period  of  six  years  to  those  zemin- 
dars to  whom,  during  the  past  and  present  seasons,  seeds 
have  been  distributed. 

Fourthly. — ^That  the  company  shall  distribute,  gratis, 
100  maunds  of  seeds  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  cultivation  among  the  zemindars. 

Fifthly. — ^Where  no  advances  of  money  have  been 
paid  to  a  zemindar^  it  shall  be  optional  to  him  to  discon- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  tea  at  his  discretion ;  where  ad- 
vances Ixave  been  made,  he  is  of  course  bound  to  repay 
them  in  raw  leaves. 

Sixthly. — The  company  should  guarantee  to  the 
Chinese  manufacturers  the  same  terms  on  which  they  now 
work  under  Government. 

Seventhly. — ^Land  must  only  be  rented  or  purchased 
from  natives  with  their  own  consent. 

3.  I  am  desired  to  notice  briefly  the  view  which  is 
taken  by  Government  of  each  of  the  above  conditions. 

4.  If  the  plantations  are  offered,  as  proposed,  to 
£air  competition  in  one  or  more  lots,  there  appears  to  be 
no  occasion  for  the  first  condition  that  shares  should  be 
reserved  for  parties  in  India. 

5*  The  second  and  third  conditions  must  apparently 
be  insisted  on,  if  definite  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  zemindars ;  and  the  fourth  condition,  regard- 
ing the  gratuitous  distribution  of  seeds,  also  appears  de- 
sirable. 

6.  The  necessity  for  the  sixth  condition,  relating 
to  the  Chinese  manufacturers,  would  appear  to  depend 
upon  circumstances  which  are  not  stated.    If  the  ques- 
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tion  is  to  be  one  merely  between  tlie  new  proprietors  and 
the  Chinese,  it  wilt  probably  be  better  to  leave  them  to 
settle  it  themselves.  If,  however,  tlie  Government  is 
under  any  contract  with  the  Chinese,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  require  the  new  proprietors  to  take  up  the  engagement, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  manu- 
facturers will  be  requisite  to  the  transfer. 

7.  The  fifth  and  seventh  conditions  do  not  seem 
to  the  Governor-General ,  in  Council  to  be  appropriate. 
They  merely  declare  rights  of  the  zemindars,  which  the 
proprietors  will  be  bound  by  the  law  to  observe,  and  no 
conditions  on  such  points,  attached  to  the  purchase, 
would  be  likely  to  have  much  influence  in  making  the 
proprietors  guide  themselves  justly  in  their  dealings  with 
the  natives,  if  they  are  not  induced  to  do  so  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  interests,  or  by  higher  motivies. 

'  I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        W.     GREY, 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

From 

W.    GREY,    ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Govei-nment  of  India, 
To 

G.    COUPE  R,    ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  JV".  W.  P. 

Dated  Foet  William,  the  3rd  October,  1859. 
Sib, 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  1,367, 

«.       ^      .      X    dated  the  26th  of  July  last,  I  am  di- 

rected  to  request  that  Mr.  Jameson 

m$j  now  be  asked  to  prepare  and  furnish  such  a  descrip- 
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tiv'e'l^temeiit  of  eachof  the  Govemmeiit  tea  planta^ 
t^ons  and  factories  within  the  jursdiction  of  the  North- 
Wiestem  Provinces  ds  may  be  embodied  in  a  public  adver* 
tiseinent,  stating  at  the  same  time  his  opinion  as  to  the 
upset  price  which  shoidd'be  stttached  to  each.  Iti  fixing 
the  yalue  of  eaeh  plantation  with  its  factory,  Mr.  James- 
on will  be  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  any  assistance 
that  may  offer,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Grovemdr- 
General  in  Council  necessary  formally  to  associate  any 
other  person  with  Mr.  Jameson  in  order  to  make  the 
valuation.  A  map  should  be  ftimished,  shewing  thid 
whole  tract  of  country  supposed  to  be  available  for  tea 
plantation,  marking  the  position  of  the  Grovemment  fa(cto- 
ries,  and  indicating,  approximately;  by  different  colors* 
the  land  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  and 
the  land  which  is  not  so. 

2.  The  Grovernor-General  in  Council  acquiesces  in 
the  proposal  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  Government,  at 
least  one  of  the  plantations,  in  order  that  the  supply  of 
seeds  and  plants,  to  those  who  have  already  embarked  in 
the  cultivation,  may  be  continued  fop  some  time  longer; 
and  he  would  wish  Mr.  Jameson  to  consider  carefuUy 
whether  the  retention  of  the  one  factory  in  Pehra.  Dhoon 
will  completely  provide  for  this  object. 

3.  From  the  apprehensions  which  are  exjiressed  on 
the  subject  of  a  monopoly,  and  from  what  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Jameson  in  the  2nd  pata-  of  his  letter  No.  352,  dated 
the  22nd  of  June,  it  would  appear  to  be  contemplated 
that,  along  with  the  Government  factories  and  planta- 
tions, the  entire  area  of  land  available  for  tea  cultivation 
is  i^sp  to  be  assigned  away   to  the  purchasers.    The  Go- 
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vemor*Qeneral  in  Council  does  not,  however,  understand 
why  this  should  be  the  case.  Such  an  extent  of  fresh 
land  only  should  be  made  over  to  each  purchaser,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  already  under  cultivation,  as  may  seem  to 
the  local  Government  to  be  expedient,  with  reference  to 
the  ascertained  means  of  the  company,  or  individual,  pur- 
chasing, and  whatever  additional  waste  land  is  so  grant- 
ed, should  be  given  under  some  reasonable  conditions  as 
to  clearance.  Waste  land  not  at  once  taken  up  will  re- 
main, as  at  present,  available  for  any  persons  who  may 
desire  to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of  tea.  In  this  way, 
and  by  continuing  to  distribute  seeds  and  plants  to  those 
who  have  already  engaged  in  the  business,  or  who  may 
hereafter  take  up  fresh  land  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so, 
the  Government  will  most  effectually  guard  against  any 
injurious  monopoly. 

4.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  fully  concurs 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Jameson,  that  there  is 
room  for  many  companies,  and  that  were  a  monopoly 
given  to  a  single  company,  it  would  tend  to  retard  the 
cultivation;  and  in  this  view  the  sale  of  the  factories  in 
several  small  lots,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Jameson,  in  the 
ICMihpara.  of  his  letter  dated  the  22nd  June,  appears  to  His 
Excellency  in  Council  to  be  on  the  whole  the  most  advis- 
able. Several  persons,  it  appears,  have  already  been  in- 
duced to  commence  the  cultivation  on  their  own  account, 
and  have  invested  a  considerable  amount  of  capital^  and 
it  seems  in  every  respect  desirable  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  the  establishment  of  numerous  plantations  on  a 
moderate  scale,  rather  than  to  promote  such  a  project  as 
that  represented  by  Mr.  Watts,— which  demands  the  con- 
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cession  to  one  company  of  all  the  Government  plantationet 
cdtnated  east  of  the  Jumna,  and  of  such  portion  of  those 
to  the  west  of  that  river,  as  shall  make  up  two-thirds 
of  the  whole. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    W.    GREY, 

Seey.  to  the  Govt,  qflndia^ 
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Same  remarks  on  the  inaalubrity  of,  Pe?]bav>u!f:,  with  Bug'- 
ge^Hons  for  its  remedy. 

The  low  elevation  of  the  valley  of  Peshg^^, 
wur  has  been  supposed  by  some,  as  one  cause  of  its  un- 
healthnesp ;;  thfD  elevation,  however,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  sanatory  cpndition  of  alocaUty;  for  instance,  Kash- 
mereis  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  notoriously  unhealthy 
in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  Rawul  Pindee  is  very  little  higher 
than  Peshawur,  yet  remarkably  healthy. 

Although  Peshawur  has  ever  been  unhealthy,  even 
for  natives,  yet  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that,  when  the  Eu- 
ropean troops  were  first  stationed  there,  they  were  com- 
paratively healthy,  the  shelter  being  then  very  imperfect ; 
ever  since,  mortality  has  been  on  the  increase,  last  season 
being  the  worst,  although  it  was  one  of  the  healthiest 
we  have  had  for  years  in  the  Punjab,  while  excellent  shel- 
ter was  provided.  It  is  manifest  there  must  be  some 
cause  to  account  for  this,  irrespective  of  the  natural  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place. 

The  diseases  from  which  the  inhabitants  suffer  are 
fevers,  agues,  diarrhoea,  or  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
marshy  lands ;  naturally,  however,  the  valley  of  Pesha- 
wur is  by  no  means  a  marsh ;  indeed,  without  irrigation 
it  would  be  a  barren  plain  (as  it  is  in  many  of  the  un- 
irrigated  localities)  and  doubtless  as  healthy  as  such  places 
usually  are ;  it  has,  however,  by  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion, been  made  to  contain  all  the  noxious  elements  of 
a  marsh.  The  valley  is  devoid  of  trees,  a  great  advan- 
tage in  a  sanatory  point  of  view ;  the  European  residents 
however,  have  made  up  for  this  (owing  to  the  great  far 
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cility  the  place  affords)  by  stuTOunding  their  houses  by  a 
dense  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  obstruct  the  cir« 
culation  of  air,  and  afford  abundant  material  for  vegeta* 
ble  decomposition ;  as  this  vegetation  has  advanced,  so 
also  has  the  unhealthiness  of  the  residents,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  continue  to  advance, 
imless  this  pernicious  system  is  put  a  stop  to ;  further, 
lite  irrigation  of  these  gardens  is  wholly  carried  on  by 
a  net  work  of  open  drains,  disclosing  offensive  mud,  im- 
pregnated with  vegetable  matter,  generating  disease; 
these  when  put  together,  afford  a  very  large  area  giving 
off  noxious  effluvia. 

The  irrigated  lands  of  the  valley  are  broken  up 
twic€  during  the  year  for  cultivation  ;  this  is  another 
firuitful  source  of  malaria  of  the  worst  kind,  namely,  a 
moist  soil  containing  putrifyimg  vegetable  matter  (deriv- 
ed from  the  roots  still  in  it)  and  exposed  to  a  powerful 
sun.  Bad  water  is  no  doubt  a  cause  of  disease,  for  al- 
though the  EttTopean  residents  drink  well  water,  yet  that 
must  contain  dissolved  vegetable  matter  derived  in  its 
passage  through  the  richly  cultivated  soU: 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some,  that  the  causes  of 
disease  I  have  enumerated  are  insignificant,  yet  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  in  medical  science,  that  a  single  inspira- 
tion of  a  malaria  eharged  atmosphere,  will  cause  disease,' 
imd^  predisposing  eircumstances.  It  is  manifest  that 
most  of  the  causes  I  have  noticed,  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  corrected,  or  destroyed ;  I  might  refer  to  undoubted 
authorities  to  prove  that  none  of  them  are  trifling,  but 
that  they  offer  of  themselves  an  abundant  source  of  dis- 
ease»  no  matter  what  the  elevatidn,.  or  how;  high  the 
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latitude.  I  will  here  only  mention  the  well  known  names . 
of  Monfalun,  Volney,  and  McOullah,  in  support  of  my 
views,  or  I  would  especially  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the  sanatory  con- 
dition of  the  towns  of  England,  where  the  noxious  effecta  : 
of  apparently  insignificant  causes  (such  as  some  I  have 
pointed  out)  are  clearly  shewn. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  all  irrigation  in  mud 
drains  should  be  prohibited,  and  stone  channels  substitut- 
ed where  required:  The  branch  of  the  Bara  river,  which 
passes  thrdiigh  the  town,  should  be  made  to  run  in  a 
stone  channel,  for  a  certain  distance,  in  the  vicinity  of 
cantonments^;  all  irrigation  should  be  put  a  stop  to  if 
possible  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  miles 
from  cantonments ;  for  it  has  been  proved  experimentally 
in  Italy,  that  marshy  lands  can  influence  to  disease  a 
locality  3  milea  distant  from  them,  Furthw,  the  ban^cka 
for.  Europeans  should  all  be  two  storied,  the  uppOT*  storey 
for  sleeping  in,-r-^for  it  is  found  to  be  a  tolerably  well 
established  fact,  that  malaria  is  comparatively  imrt  16 
feet  from  the  ground,  while  it  is  well  known  that  night 
is  the  time  noxious  vapours  are  most  powerful,  and  the 
hiunan  frame  most  susceptible  of  disease. 

The  political  importance  of  maintaining  a  large 
European  farce  at  Peshawur,  is  perhaps  of  itself  suffici- 
ent to  outweigh  the  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  if  the 
suggestions  I  propose  were  carried  out ;  yet,  if  the  great 
cost  to  the  country  of  every  European  Soldier,  and  the 
great  annual  mortality  under  existing  circumstances,  foe 
considered)  the  loss  in  the^  first  instance  would  be  mora 
than  compensated*    The  cost  of  altering  a  barrack  so  as 
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tp  make  it  a  double  storey  ought  not  to  be  greats — as  the 
fiaiAO  foundations  and  roof  sufficei  and  about  8  feet 
addition  in  beigbt  to  the  walls,  as  it  is  manifest  the 
lower  storey  need  not  be  nearly  &o  high  as  at  present, 
while  double  accommodation  would  be  given  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  all  new  stations  hke  Nowshera, 
gardens  and  irrigated  lands,  should  beprbhibited  at  the 
first,  and  where  drains  are  absolutely  necessary  they 
should  run  in  masonry  channels. 

Eawul  Pindee  owes  its  salubrity  to  its  good  natural 
drainage,  and  the  almost  impossiblity  of  producing  a  high 
cultivation  in  the  vicinity, — owing  to  the  kunkery  nature 
of  the  soil.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  will 
be  considerably  increased  as  a  station  for  Europeans ;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  make  the  communication 
with  it  and  Peshawur  as  complete  as  possible.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a  good  tram-way  might  be  laid  down 
over  the  present  line  of  road,  without  interfering'  with 
the  traffic;  a  light  locomotive  engine  might  be  used  over 
this  portion  of  the  line,  but  high  speed  could  not  be  at- 
tempted. Rawul  Pindee  might  thus  be  placed  within 
9  hottrs  of  Peshawur,  and  the  troops  there  relieved  iB:»e- 
quently,  and  at  a  small  cost ;  between  Pindee  and  Jhe-* 
Iran,  a  tram-way  might  also  be  laid  down,  but  the  incli- 
nations of  the  present  road  are  too  steep,  and  the  curves 
too  sharp,  to  admit  of  its  being  run  over  by  a  locomo- 
tive; iteoidd  be  worked  by  horses,  a  rate  of  10  miles 
an  hour  in  all  weathers  might  be  maintained  between 
Jhelum  -amd  Peshawur.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
high  speed  railways  wiQ  be  found  to  answer  in  the  Fun- 
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jab,  where  the  great  source  of  revenue  will  be  from  a 
goods  trafl&c.    Owing  to  the  enormous  wear  and  tear  on 
all  high  speed  railways,  they  cannot  aflford  to  carry  goods 
at  such  a  low  rate  as  will  meet  the  great  requirements 
of  the  country,   nor  do  they  even  propose  to  do  so ; 
certainly  there  is  no  produce  in  the  Punjab  that  could 
aflPord  to  pay  the  rate  now  levied  on  goods  on  the  railways 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay ;  it  must  be  remembered  over 
how  many  miles,  Punjab  goods  must  travel  ere  they 
reach  a  port.  Looking  at  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  a  good  system  of  oheap  tram-ways 
i3  what  will    give  the  most    effectual    relief   to    the 
Goimtry,     besides    which,     they    can    be    laid    down 
in  oi^e-tenth  the  time  and  at  one  thirtieth  the  cost  it  will 
take  to  open  a  high  speed  railway, — owing  to  the  heavy 
and  expensive  nature  of  the  works  necessarily  connected 
with  it.    Even  if  the  question  of  the  speed  be  regarded, 
it  is  manifest  that,  over  a  long  line,  it  is  better  to  be  able 
to  move  at  a  moderately  good  rate  than  at  a  very  high 
rate  over  a  portion  only ;  to  lay  down  high  speed  rail- 
ways as  a  system,  is  what  the  country  could  not  afford. 
Indeed,  high  speed  railways  are  only  adapted  for  a  rich 
and  thickly  populated  country,  and  a  high  degree  of  gU 
vilization ;  doubtless  short  lines,  where  there  is  a  great  pas- 
senger traffip,  will  be  found  to  answer  their  expectations, 
Jjfo  kind  of  communication  can  compete  with  water 
for  chidq^pness.     !(p  this  respect  the  Punjab  possesses  great 
liatural  advantages,  in  its  streams, — ^navigable  throughout 
the  year ;  and  which,  when  opened  up  by  cheap  steam 
navigation,  will  imcirease  the  wealtjbi  of  the  country  ^  ta 
an  extent  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
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Th4  Jhehim  river  is  tmdoubtedly  the  one  wHch 
i^hould  be  first  opened  up.  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  upper  course  of  this  river,  and  can  stat^,  fi-om 
personal  examination,  that  the  few  obstacles  which  exist 
in  the  channel  are  removable  at  a  very  small  cost.  Steam- 
ers might  run  at  all  seasons  up  to  Jhelum,  whence,  with 
a  tram-way  to  Peshawur,  the  communication  with  that 
important  post  would  be  placed  upon  a  very  complete 
footing. 

I  have  roughly  estimated  the  cost  of  laying  down 
a  complete  tram-way  from  Jhelum  to  feshaWur,  at  ten 
and  a  half  (10^)  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  little  more  than  has, 
I  imderstand,  been  spent  on  the  small  station  of  Now- 
shera. 

(Signed)        W.  PUEDON,  C.  E, 
Jamiary  23rd,  1858. 


No.  173. 
Fbom 


«/^/<^^^k^^A^^^^^^s«>/^^ 


To 


Sib, 


LIEUTENANT  E.  H.  PASKE, 

Offg.  Secy,  to  Ohief  Gomw/t.  Punjab^ 

LIEUT.-COL.  H.  B.  EDWARDES,  C.  B., 

Commissioner  and  Superintendent 
Peshawur  Division. 

Dated  Lahoee,  6th  Fehrua/ry,  1859* 


I  AM  directed  by  the  Chief  Oommisioner  to 
^PtAIic  QSoriti^.        annex  copy  of  a  memo,  by  Mr.  Pur- 
doBi  the  Civil  Engmeer  at  Pind  Dadun  Khan,  on  the 
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causes  of  the  malaria  in  the  Peahawur  valley,  witb  his  re« 
commendations  as  to  the  remedial  measures  which  should 
be  adopted. 

2.  While  the  Chief  Commissioner  believes  that  the 
remedies,  suggested  by  Mr.  Purdon,  would  neither  prove 
so  beneficial,  nor  could  be  so  easily  and  cheaply  carried  out, 
as  that  gentleman  supposes,  there  are  some  of  his  propo- 
sals well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner would  be  glad  if  you  would  discuss  the  subject 
with  Brigadier  General  S,  Cotton,  and  ascertain  what 
might  be  done,  and  by  what  means. 

3.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Purdon**  different  proposals 
and  observations,  I  am  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  the  Peshawur  valley,  firom  the 
very  first  occupation,  has  proved  injurious  to  the  health 
of  our  European  troops.  In  the  first  year,  however,  they 
were  located  in  the  Huzaree  Bagh  and  Ghor-Kutra,  nei- 
ther of  which  places  are  salubrious  positions.  The  Chief 
Commissioner,  however^  is  inclined  to  think  that,  since 
the  present  cantonment  has  been  so  much  cultivated,  and 
so  many  trees  have  grown  up,  it  has  become  more  un- 
healthy than  formerly.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  clear  away  a  large  portion  of  the  gardens, 
and  some  of  the  trees,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
t>arracks.  Until  effectual  means  be  devised  and  adopted 
for  distributing  the  waters  of  the  Barra  river,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  considers  that  it  would  be  well  worth  con- 
sideration, also,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  di- 
vert the  stream  from  cantonments.  It  could  probably 
be  easily  done  at  a  point  which  would  be  sufficiently  near 
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to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  water  for  domestic 
purposes. 

5.  If  this  B^p  be  adopted,  it  might  then  be  a  ques- 
tion whether.all  irrigation,  within  three  miles  of  canton- 
ments, should  not  be  stopped.  But  until  we  desist  from 
alloiwing  irrigation  within  cantonments,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear reasonable  to  prevent  it  still  further  outside  than  is 
at  preseiit  the  tule. 

•  6.  The  *ettiarks  of  the  Civil  Engineer,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  double  storied  barracks,  appear  to  be  very- 
just  ;  but  it  is  now  rather  too  late  to  begin  to  construct 
Biich  buildings.  Such  changes  would  nevear  be  effected 
without  large  expenditure. 

7*  The  Chief  Commissioner  strongly  recommends 
that  stringetit  rules  regarding  gardens,  be  laid  down  for 
ISToWshera.  A  garden  or  two  for  vegetables  and  general 
amusement,  at  a  distance  from  the  barrabks^  would  do  no 
harlQii  and  be  useful.  The  great  security,  however^  to 
Nowshera  is  that  the  land  cannot  be  constantly  flooded 
by  any  sir^m  in  iti^  vicinity,  except  JEit  a  great  cost. 

&  The  Chief  Commidsioner  sees  no  prospect  df  a 
tratn^w^y  being  sanctioned  between  Jhelum  and  Pesha^ 
Wur;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  would  r^t  satisfied  if  this 
road  were  completed  and  metalled.  At  present  we  have 
iiot  funds  even  available  for  this  purpose^  Major  Robert- 
sbn^  howBVef,  estimated  that  a  tram-way  from  Rawul 
Piiidee  to  Peshawar  would  cost  thirty  lakhs  of  rupedd. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        E.  H.    PASKE, 

Officiathig  Secretarjf. 
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No.  96  OP  1859. 

Feom 

CAPTAIN  HUGH  R.  JAMES, 

Commissioner  and  SupervrUendent 
PeshaiouT  Dimsion, 


To 


R.    H.    DAVIES,    ESQUIRE, 

Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  the  Punjab. 

Bated  Abbottabad,  Huzaea,  Wth  August. 


Sib, 


By  your  predecessor's  letter  No.  173,  of  6th 
February,  1858,  Colonel  Edwardes  was 
(Ketural.  directed  to  report  his  opinion  regarding 

certain  remedial  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Purdon,  Civil 
Engineer,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  inciting  causes  of 
disease  in  the  Peshawur  cantonments ;  and  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  same  subject  by  your  letter.  No. 
1,807,  of  4th  instant. 

2.  The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  complying  with 
these  instructions,  enables  me  to  add  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment, to  those  which  might  previously  have  been  adduced^ 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Purdon's  theory  is  based  on  incorrect 
surmises, 

3.  That  gentleman  assumes  that  the  noxious  mala- 
ria is  confined  to  Peshawur,  and  that,  in  *^  unirrigated 
localities,  the  valley  is,  doubtless,  as  healthy  as  such  places 
usually  are."  This  opinion  was  formed  during  a  visit  of 
a  few  days,  on  which  occasion  the  only  portion  of  the 
valley  seen  by  him  was  the  Trunk  Road  between  Attock 
and  Peshawur, 
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4.  But  the  fact  is  qmte  the  reverse :  the  bleakest 
and  most  unirrigated  parts  are  found  to  be  as  unhealthy 
as  those  on  which  there  is  the  most  extensive  cultivation. 
I  may  instance  Fort  Mackeson,  which  is  on  the  crest  of  a 
sloping  ridge,  and,  therefore,  possessed  of  a  complete  natu- 
ral drainage :  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  visible;  nor  an  acre 
of  cultivation  within  several  miles  of  it,  water  being  only 
obtained  from  weUs — ^and  a  few  small  springs  in  the  neigh* 
bourhoood.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  more  unhealthy  spot  in  the  whole  valley. 

5.  Again,  Fort  Michnee,  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
Gabul  river,  which  at  that  place  flows  in  a  strong  bed,  and 
with  such  velocity  as  to  carry  down  to  a  lower  point  all 
deposits  which  might  be  supposed  to  contain  noxious  ele- 
ments, is  in  a  vast  unirrigated  plain,  on  which  no  water 
can  be  brought  by  artificial  means ;  sickness  has  been 
found  to  be  as  prevalent  there  also,  and  of  the  same  type, 
as  at  Feshawur. 

6.  Again,  the  barracks  are  situated  in  open  parts 
of  the  cantonments,  with  scarcely  any  trees  in  the  vicini- 
ty— certainly  none  which  could  in  any  way  impede  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Being  in  front  of  cantonments,  they  are. 
quite  open  in  that  direction  for  miles  ;  and  irrigation 
drains,  of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Purdon,  do  not 
exist  in  their  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Purdon  instances  the 
marshes  of  Italy ;  but  because  these  marshes  (many  miles 
in  extent)  are  found  to  be  injurious  at  a  distance  of  3 
miles,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  injuries  will  be 
experienced  within  3  miles  of  ordinary  field  cultivation. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  Officers*  compounds,  the  great 
objection,  in  my  opinion^  is  their  confined  limits ;  in  some 
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of  the  lined  t^ey  are  bo  blosely  packedi  as  to  fitrm^*  with 
their  out-houses,  regular  villages.  It  itf  quite  impossible 
to  preserve,  in  sUch  crowded  positions,  perfect  wholesome^ 
ness  and  piHity^  or  to  admit  th&  air  sufficiently*  Thd 
growth  of  yegetables  in  these  little  enclosures  may  in*-^ 
crease  the  evil ;  but,  I  beHeve,  it  is  generally  admitted,  th^t 
trees,  if  properly  pruned  to  a  certain  height^  aUd  ildt  al- 
lowed to  become  so  thick  bb  to  affect  the  ventilation,  aro 
eminently  useful  in  carrying  off  elements  which  a^e  hurt* 
ful  to  human  life  j  whilst  their  sh£^^  is  a  grateful  relief 
from,  the  otherwise  abnost  insupportable  glaa*e  .and  heat 
of  iPeshawur.  ,        . 

8.  This  system  of  small.compounds  always  appear- 
ed to  me  a  great  mistake,  when  the  actual  necessities  of 
an  Indian  station  are  considered ;  but  I  thiak  it-waB  in- 
tended, by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to  erect  barracks 
for  the  officers^  and  the  sites  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  that  purpose*  When,  however,  that  project  was  set 
aside,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  them  off  into  com- 
]^ounds,  which  thus  beoaiaie  stuallei^  than  those  ot  any 
other  station  in  India. 

9.  1  will  now  turn  to  the  argument  alluded  to  in  my 
2nd  para.,  viz.,  the  perfect  salubrity  of  Peshawur  last  year, 
1858,  when,  both  in  cantonments  and  in  the  valley  general-? 
ly,  there  was  no  sickness  to  speak  of.  Now^  irrigation  con- 
tinued as  before,  and  vegetation  was  more  advanced  than 
in  iaiiy  previous  season.  This  fact  alone,  therefore,  shows 
that  we  must  lobk  else^^^here  for  the  cause  of  disease — and 
for  one  which  has  a  general  and  not  a  local  applicability. 

10.  The  fact  of  Uo  ifain  having  fallen  until  very  late 
in  ihd  year  j  id  coUunoUly  ijuentioned  in  6:q)lanation  of  this 
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unusual  freedom  from  sickness ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  same  result  has  always  been  observed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I  ^m  unable  myself  to  draw  any  conclusions 
in  the  matter;  but  I  think  it  nob  improbable  that  scientific 
enquiries,  assisted  by  these  data,  might  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  soil,  when  ^.cted 
on  by  rain,  and  the  general  conformation  of  the  valley,  will 
\fe  fouud  to  present  features  wMch  would  account  for  its 
unhealthiness,  and  to  counteract  which,  no  local  efforts 
would  suffice. 

11.  Such  being  thp  state  of  the  case,  I  do  not  re- 
commend any  of  the  measures  suggested  by  Mr.  Purdon ; 
for  I  feel  assured  that,  even  Were  they  ftilly  carried  out,  at 
an  expense  whic^  the  G-ovemment  are  not  perhaps  pre- 
pared to  incur  at  present,  we  should  find  the  station  as 
unhealthy  as  ever.  Tlje  only  step  I  would  propose,  be- 
yond a  continued  and  careful  supervision  of  conservancy 
arrangements,  is  the  knoeking  down  one-third  of  tbe 
houses,  where  they  are  too  crowded ;  and  this  may  be 
effected  probably  without  ificonveni^we,  when  the  details 
of  regiments  to  form  the  garrison  are  permanently  decid- 
ed upon. 

12.  M>.  Purdon's  suggestion,  regarding  double 
storiied  banraoks,  wherever  wpH  buildings  may  be  requir- 
ed hereafter,  trill  be  wdU  worthy  of  adoption ;  they  mustj 
J  ghould  think,  be  conducive  to  health  in  all  loicalities* 

.  .13.    The  remaining  question  of  a  tram-way  from  Jhe- 

lumto  Peshawur,  appears  to    have  been  disposed  of  by 

the  late  Chief  Commissioner. 

I  have,  &c„ 

(Signed).       H.    U.    JAMES,.   :  ' 

"  ■  Comwr.  and  SupdL 
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No.  200. 


Division  Head  Quaetbbs, 

Mttbbee,  20th  AtLffust,  1859« 

Sib, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 

dated  Murree,  18th  August,  1859,1  have  the  honor,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  to  forward  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  Peshawur  valley, 
with  suggestions  for  its  remedy. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)    S.  COTTON,  Major^Gml, 
Gommanding  Peshawur  Divisian. 


To 

Tm  MiLiTAEY  Secbetabt 
Punjab  Government, 
Murree. 


BY  "\ 
INT,C 
.      ) 


MEMORANDUM  No.  1,181» 


Having  carefully  perused  the  memo,  of  Mr.  Purdon, 
Civil  Engineer,  dated  23rd  January,  1858,  and  the  other 
documents  accompanying  it,  on  the  subject  of  the  *'  insa- 
lubrity of  the  Peshawur  vaUey,  with  suggestions  for  its  re- 
medy,** I  have  the  honor  to  record  my  opinion  on  the  same, 
as  required  by  the  Lieutenant-Qx)vemor  of  the  Punjab. 

1.  The  admirable  remarks  of  Captain  James,  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  are  so  entirely  in 
accordance  with  my  own  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  Peshawur  valley,  that  I  might  copy 
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every  word,  or  nearly  so,  of  that  oflBcer's  report,  when 
placing  on  record  my  own  sentunents^on  the  subject.  In 
giving  my  opinions,  therefore,  generally,  on  the  subject, 
I  might,  without  troubling  the  Lieutenant-Governor  fur- 
ther, briefly  refer  to  those  of  Captain  James'  as  my  own. 
Captain  James  has,  like  myself,  been  many  years  con- 
nected with  Peshawur,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood 
why  we  entertain  the  same  opinion  relative  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  must,  however,  offer  some  additional  remarks,  chiefly 
in  support  of  what  Captain  James  has  abeady  stated. 

2.  Mr.  Purdon's  opinions  and  suggestions,  which 
have  been  given  on  a  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
localities  referred  to,  are  most  imquestionably  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  Mr.  Purdon,  it  is  quite  evident,  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Peshawur  valley,  excepting  the  lo- 
calities which  fell  under  his  observation  whilst  traversing 
the  road  from  Attock  to  Peshawur,  and^those  localities 
in  and  about  the  city  and  cantonments.  A  proof  of  this 
is  given  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Purdon's  memo., 
in  which  are  these  words,  "  The  valley  of  Peshawur  is  by 
no  means  a  marsh,  indeed,  without  irrigation,  it  would  be 
a  barren  plain." 

In  this  he  is  entirely  in  error ;  in  the  first  place,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  valley  is  marshy,  parti- 
cularly after  heavy  rain ;  and,  secondly,  there  is,  in  the  Eu- 
Biifeye  district,  a  very  considerable  extent  of  com  fields, 
which  nothing  but  the  rain  from  heaven  could  possibly 
reach, — so  high  and  dry  are  these  fields,  on  which  the  finest 
crops  of  com  in  the  world  are  produced ;  but  the  Eusufzye 
district,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  circumstances, 
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is  by  no  means  free  from  the  malarious  fevers  of  the  val- 
ley. 

3  In  the  year  1856,  when,  the  whole  of  the  Pesha- 
wur  force,  or  nearly  so,  (european  and  native)  was  pros- 
tratad  with  fever,  I  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  allow 
me  to  march  a  force  of  the  three  arms,  of  both  colors, 
out  of  the  Peshawur  cantonment.  The  force  consisted 
of  4,000  men ;  and,  having  proceeded  across  the  Cabul 
river,  at  Nowshera,  I  encamped  on  various,  and  carefully 
selected  spots,  in  the  heart  of  the  Eusufzye  country.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Farquhar,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, who  had  served  with  the  G-uide  Corps  at  Hoti  Mur- 
dan  for  a  considerable  time,  informed  me  of  several  vil- 
lages in  Eusufzye,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  he  had  ob- 
served, generally,  to  be  free  from  the  malarious  fevers  of 
the  valley,  and  the  consequent  affections  of  the  spleen.  I 
proceeded  with  the  force  to  the  spots  so  favorably  report- 
ed on  by  Dr.  Farquhar,  and  found,  in  every  one  of  these 
villages,  that  the  inhabitants  were  laid  down  with  fever. 
The  troops  of  my  force  suffered  very  much  from  fever, 
although  somewhat  benefited  by  the  change  of  air,  the 
spots  selected  for  the  encampments  being  high  and  dry  and 
with  good  drinking  water.  I  had  taken  with  me  into 
camp,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  troops  suffering 
least  from  fever  in  the  Peshawur  cantonment,  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  experiment  as  fair  a  trial  as  possible. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  sickness  of  the  troops  at  that  time 
in  the  Peshawur  cantonment,  Major-General  Reed-,  then 
Commanding  the  Peshawur  Division,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  recalling  my  force  to  Peshawur,  to  assist  in 
taking  the  ordinary  duties  of  the   station,   so  thoroughly 
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prostrated  were  the  whole  of  the  troops  there.  I  returned 
accordingly  to  Peshawur,  fully  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  there  was  no  part  of  the  Peshawur  valley  free  from 
this  malarious  fever.  In  travelling  through  the  Peshawur 
district,  a  year  or  two  previously,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Farquhar,  I  passed  the  remains  of  some  deserted  villages 
between  the  cantonment  of  Nowshera  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Kohat  Pass  (generally  a  dry  and  ujicultivated  coun- 
try), which  Doctor  Farquhar  informed  me  had  been  depo- 
pulated in  his  time  by  malarious  fever.  Port  Mackeson 
is  on  that  line  of  road,  and,  as  described  by  Captain  James, 
is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  in  the  valley ;  there  is 
no  cultivation  or  irrigation  worthy  of  notice  near  to  Fort 
Mackeson.  No  medical  officer  has  seen  more  than  Dr. 
Farquhar  of  the  Peshawur  valley ;  he  is  a  talented  and 
intelligent  officer,  and  his  observations  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  Peshawur  cantonment. 

4.  As  with  Mr.  Purdon,  so  it  has  often  been  with 
others,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  insalubrity  of  Pesha- 
Tvur, — ^their  opinions  being  generally  founded  on  circum- 
stances coming  under  their  observation,  within  and  about 
the  city  and  cantonments,  of  the  great  military  station. 
Being  by  much  the  most  populous  of  all  localities  in  the 
valley,  there  is,  of  course,  a  proportional  sickness,  and 
possibly  the  proportion  is  greater  than  elsewhere,  as  epi- 
demics are  well  known  to  prevail  more  proportionately  in 
densely  populated  places,  owing  to  people  being  huddled 
up  together. 

5.  In  regard  to  applying  remedies  in  the  canton- 
ment, by  which  we  might  hope  to  mitigate  the  lamentable 
evils  attendant  on  diseases  at  the  periodical  visitations. 
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I  believe  every  thing  is  done  that  can  be  done.     I  do  not 
think  that  the  gardens  in  Peshawur  produce  any  seriously 
bad  effects ;  officers  and  their  ladies,  who  are  surrounded 
by  gardens,  suffer  less  than  the  soldiers, — ^who  have  gene* 
rally  no  gardens  round  their  barracks ;  neither  do  I  think 
that  the  running  stream,  which  waters  the  cantonment 
and  city,  produces  any  bad  effect ;  much  greater  attention 
is  paid  now  than  formerly,  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
stream ;   and  lodgments  of  water,  by  its  oveiflowing,  are 
now  not  permitted  to  remain.     I  think  the  trees  in  can- 
tonments are  rather  of  benefit  to  its  inhabitants  than  other- 
wise, provided  the  lopping  of  them  is  sufficient  for  circu- 
lation of  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwelling  houses. 
The    only  barracks  now,  which  have    gardens  imme- 
diately around  them,  are  those  of  the  Artillery  Division, 
the  European  Soldiers  of  which  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
(since  I  have  known  Peshawur,)  immeasurably  the  most 
healthy. 

6.  The  Peshawur  fever  is  of  that  nature  that,  when 
once  it  lays  well  hold  of  its  victim,  it  generally  sticks  to 
him  until  he  re-crosses  the  river  Indus  ;  and  frequent  at- 
tacks produce  organic  diseases.  I,  therefore,  always  strong- 
ly recommend  that  troops  sTiould  be  relieved  frequently  ; 
and  I  also  urge  on  the  Grovemment  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing as  few  troops  in  the  Peshawur  district  as  possible,  con- 
tent with  the  safety  of  our  possessions.  Mr.  Purdon's 
idea  of  a  tram-way,  as  regards  military  requirements,  in 
cases  of  succour  being  called  for,  I  consider  absurd ;  be. 
cause,  no  dependence  whatever  could  be  placed  on  such 
means  of  transporting  troops,  Vhere  reinforcements  are 
hastily  required,  as  depending  on  a  rail  or  tram-way ;  in 
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BUch  a  country t  liable  to  inaurrectionary  movements,  the 
supports  might  be  in  an  instant  cut  off.  Rawul  Pindee  is 
too  far  distant  from  the  Indus,  to  be  a  good  support  to 
the  Peshawur  frontier.  I  know  of  no  advantage  what- 
ever attending  the  location  of  a  very  large  force  at 
Rawul  Pindee,  excepting  that  it  is  a  healthy  station ; 
but  as  we  have  recently  proved  that  other  loca, 
lities,  exist,  equally  healthy  close  up  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Indus,  with  every  possible  advantage  of  a  politi- 
cal and  military  nature,  I  lose  no  opportunity  of  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  Government  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  One  thousand  men  ready  to  pass  the  Indus  in 
sounds  good  health,  in  a  moment's  notice,  would,  at  times* 
be  of  more  value  to  Government  than  any  number  of. 
troops  located  in  such  a  country  as  Peshawur — subject 
as  it  is  to  visitations  of  extraordinary  sickness. 

7.  I  beg  particularly  to  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
remarks  of  Captain  James,  contained  in  the  9th  and 
10th  paras,  of  his  admirable  letter,  No.  96  of  1859, 
accompanying  these  papers, — which  I  consider  so 
thoroughly  conclusive  as  to  the  effects  of  cultivating 
lands  in  and  round  the  cantonments  of  Peshawur,  that 
scarcely  any  additional  remarks  need  be  made.  The 
visitations  of  malarious  fever  are  periodical ;  and  these 
visitations  may  not  occur  for  a  year  pr  two,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  rain,  probably,  or  other  causes;  but 
vrhen  general  sickness  breaks  out,  the  whole  valley  ia 
affected.  Captain  James  very  properly  asks — If  it  waa 
the  cultivation  of  the  country  (which  is  always  vigorous- 
ly carried  on  by  irrigation)   that  produced  malaria,  how 
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is  it  that  we  have  very  healthy,  as  well  as  unhealthy, 
seasons  ? 

(Signed)         S.  COTTON,  Major-General, 

Commanding  PesJiawur  Division. 

M  XJ  B  E  B  E, 


20th  August,  1859. 


] 


^^^^S»iS^^^^/^»»^^Wi 


Memorandum  by  0.  MacKinnon,  Esquire,  Inspector  Gene^ 
ral  of  Hospitals,  North-Western  Provinces,  dated — Octor 
her,  1859. 


I  have  carefully  perused  Mr.  Pardon's  paper,  and 
accompanying  documents.  His  conclusions,  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Peshawur,  appear  to  me  to 
be  drawn  from  insufficient  data.  In  some  of  his  facts, 
such  as  the  increased  unhealthiness,  of  late  years,  of  the 
cantonment  of  Peshawur,  he  is  not  borne  out  by  the  me- 
dical returns  of  the  troops.  Some  of  his  suggestions  for 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  station,  are  nob 
without  value ;  but  if  they  be  looked  on  by  him  as  likely 
to  remove  the  sickness  at  Peshawur,  and  to  render  the 
Peshawur  cantonment  healthy,  he  has  certainly  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  which  is  so  sweeping  as  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  In  common  with  aU  the  lower  valleys  of  Afghanis- 
tan, malarious  fevers  are  endemic  in  the  Peshawur  valley. 
At  the  fall  of  the  year  they  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  all 
these  valleys,  but  are  worst  in  those  of  a  swampy  na- 
ture,— ^though  valleys,  apparently  dry,  are  by  no  means 
free  from  them.  They  are  observed  also  to  prevail  most 
extensively  after  wet  seasons. 
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3.  When  the  site  of  the  Peshawur  cantonment  was 
first  selected.  Dr.  Dempster,  the  senior  medical  oflScer  of 
the  station,  pointed  out  that,  from  the  close  vicinity  of 
swampy  ground  to  the  site  proposed,  the  cantonment,  if 
placed  there,  would  certainly  prove  most  unhealthy.  Mi- 
litary reasons,  however,  decided  the  question  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  professional  opinion  then  given,  the  correctness  of 
which  has  been  fully  verified  by  subsequent  fatal  .experi- 
ence, the  cantonment  was  built  on  its  present  site. 

4.  To  the  north  of  the  cantonment  lies  an  extensive 
swamp.  As  in  all  other  localities,  where  swamps  and  a 
hot  sun  exist,  this  must  prove  a  fertile  source  of  malaria. 
When  this  swamp  can  be  thoroughly  drained,  the  first  step, 
in  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Peshawur,  will  have  been 
taken.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds, 
that  the  thorough  drainage  of  this  swamp  would  be  attend- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  with  an  increased  evolution  of 
malaria,  and^  consequent  increase  of  disease ;  but  I  hold 
that  such  experience,  as  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  at  Pesh- 
awur, is  contrary  to  this  opinion.  After  dry  seasons, 
Peshawur  is  well  known  to  be  more  healthy  than  after  wet 
ones ;  and  the  drainage  of  this  swamp  would,  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  place  it  much  in  the  same  position  as  it  is 
now  after  a  very  dry  season.  At  all  events  it  ought  to  be 
attempted,  for  it  must  influence  materially  the  health  of 
Peshawur,  if  it  be  not  a  main  cause  of  the  severity  of  the 
sickness  which  prevails  there.  While  this  swamp  remains 
nndrained,  I  see  little  prospect  of  other  sanitary  measures 
materially  mitigating  that  sickness. 

5.  The  irrigation  canals,  which  irrigate  the  vicinity 
of  PeshawuTi  should  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  interfere  with 
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the  natural  drainage  of  the  snrrounding  districts.  It  is 
believed  that  at  present  they  interfere  with  it  materially ; 
and  wherever  the  natural  drainage  of  a  district  is  interfer- 
ed with,  either  by  canals  having  been  placed  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  that  drainage,  or  by  their  embankments  ob- 
structing it,  the  health  of  the  population  is  certain  to 
suffer.  The  cantonment  of  Kumal,  which  we  were  obliged 
to  desQTt,  is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The  re-adjust- 
ment of  these  canals  for  irrigation,  so  as  wholly  to  avoid 
all  interference  with  the  natural  drainage  of  the  district, 
is,  therefore,  a  most  important  point  in  improving  the  sa- 
nitary condition  of  Peshawur. 

6.  Mr.  Purdon  suggests  that  the  irrigation  canals 
within  the  cantonment  should  be  of  stone.  Undoubted- 
ly the  improvement  would  be  a  great  one,  so  I  fear  would 
be  the  cost.  At  present,  the  mud  channels,  in  which 
the  water  runs,  are  easily  broken  down,  are  liable  to  over- 
flow, and  to  form  pools  in  which  water  stagftates.  These 
are  all  erroneous  sanitary  conditions,  which  ought  to  be 
corrected.  I  doubt  whether  any  amount  of  supervision 
would  obviate  these  accidents,  while  the  channels  continue 
of  the  same  friable  material  as  now ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  evils  which  arise  from  them  are  comparatively 
limited  in  their  operation,  and  can  have  no  very  extended 
influence  in  increasing  the  yearly  sickness  which  prevails 
at  Peshawur.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  find  that 
sickness  greatest  in  the  officers*  compounds,  where  these 
water  channels  are  most  numerous.  The  reverse  is  the 
case. 

7.  Cutting  down  the  trees  within  cantonments  is  a 
measure  of  more  than  questionable  utility.    They  sur* 
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round  chiefly  the  officers'  bungalows,  and  the  officers  are 
pixibably  the  healthiest  residents  in  Peshawur.  The  bar- 
racks are  little  affected  by  them,  the  space  round  these 
being  clear.  They  can  thus  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  troops.  They  act  as  a  protection  against 
the  malaria  which  is  generated  without  cantonments ;  and 
r  have  heard  Dr.  Cox,  an  old  Peshawur  resident,  say  tha  t 
his  servants  never  escaped  fever  until  the  trees  round  hi  s 
bungalow  grew  up.  I  believe,  therefore ,  that  they  are 
useful  at  Peshawur,  and  that  their  growth  in  belts  around 
cantonments  should  be  encouraged.  To  render  them  in- 
nocuous to  health,  all  the  decayed  leaves  which  fall  from 
them,  in  compounds  or  other  situations  where  they  are 
numeGTOUs,  should  be  swept  together  and  burnt ;  and 
their  lower  branches  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  allow  free 
circalation  of  air  around  their  trunks. 

8.  Mr.  Purdon  proposes  to  put  the  troops  into  up- 
per storied  barracks.  The  suggestion  has  often  been 
made  before,  and  is  imquestionably  a  good  one.  If  it 
would  secure  the  troops  from  the  influence  of  malaria,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  incur  the  expense  even  now. 
What  says  our  experience  of  Peshawur  ?  The  fort  is  not 
less  than  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  yet 
the  residents  there  do  not  escape  fever ;  still  less  would 
they  be  likely  to  escape  it  at  a  height  of  16  feet.  With 
this  ervidence  staring  them  in  the  face,  Government  are  not 
likely  to  incur  the  expense  that  Mr.  Purdon's  suggestion 
would  involve;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
troops  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria 
on  a  well  raised  upper  story  than  on  a  groimd  floor. 
Still,  the  experience  of  the  fort  shews  us  they  would  not 
escape  altogether. 
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9.  Mr.  Furdon's  suggestion  to  stop  all  imgation 
wittin  three  miles  of  cantonments,  may  be  tried  wken  the 
swamp  is  drained,  and  the  irrigation  canals  so  adjusted  as 
to  leave  the  natural  drainage  of  the  district,  around  can- 
tonments, free.  To  carry  out  the  measure  sooner,  would, 
I  fear,  result  in  only  a  useless  sacrifice  of  revenue. 

10.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Purdon  deserves  credit  for. 
having  brought  these  suggestions  forward.  Sanitary 
science  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  it  has  not  yet  become  a  sub- 
ject of  general  acquirement,  and  few  out  of  our  own  pro- 
fession know  much  about  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Pur- 
don's  credit  that  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  some  attea- 
tion  on  the  subject. 

11.  There  are  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
position  and  climate  of  Peshawur,  the  eflfect  of  which,  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  no  sanitary  measures  can  ever 
wholly  remove^  These  peculiarities  foster  the  existence  of 
malarious  fevers ;  and  all  that  the  most  enlightened  sanita- 
tion will  probably  be  able  to  effect,  will  be  to  render  this  dis- 
ease of  a  milder  type,  perhaps  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 
and  less  destructive  to  human  life,  than  it  is  at  present* 

12.  The  district  of  Peshawur  lies,  as  ft  were,  in  a 
basin,  environed  by  lofty  hills,  the  drainage  of  which  it 
receives.  It  is  subject  in  the  hot  and  cold  seasons  to  a 
stillness  and  stagnation  of  atmosphere,  not  met  with  in 
more  open  positions.  This  must  favor  the  accunmlation 
and  concentration  of  malaria,  naturally  generated  in  a 
valley  of  its  peculiar  position  and  conformation ;  for,  at 
the  season  when  this  malaria  is  most  rife,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  those  winds  which  would  sweep  it  awaj  and  pa- 
rify  the  atmosphere.     There  is,  therefore,  all  the  greater 
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necessity  for  such  judicious  sanitation  as  will  be  likely  to 
diminish  the   causes  productive  of   malaria,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  minimum.     This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  effect- 
ed only  by  draming  the  swamp  to  the  north  of  the  canton- 
ments thoroughly ;  by  readjusting  all  the  irrigation  canals, 
so  that  they  shall  neither   interfere  with,  nor    in    any 
way  obstruct,   the  natural  drainage  of  the    district ;  by 
strict  attention  to  the  system  of  irrigation  within  the 
cantonment  itself ;  and,  if  necessary,  either  to  construct 
masonry  channels   for  the  distribution  of  the  water,  as 
reconmiended  by  Mr.  Purdon,  or  else  to  do  away  with  irri- 
gation within  cantonments  altogether ;  and  by  the  closest 
attention  to  the  interior  cleanliness  and  thorough  drainage 
of  the  cantonment  itself. 

13.  These  measures  I  should  expect  to  lessen  the 
virulence  of  the  malaria  that  prevails  at  Peshawur,  in  some 
measure  to  protect  the  troops  from  it,  and  to  render  it 
less  fatal  to  health  and  life  than  it  is  at  present.  That  we 
shall  ever  be  able,  by  any  sanitary  measures,  wholly  to 
eradicate  the  endemic  fever  which  prevails  there,  is  a  more 
than  doubtful  expectation, — as  this  appears  to  me  partly  to 
depend  on  the  natural  conformation  of  the  valley,  foster- 
ed by  its  atmospheric  peculiarities. 

(Signed)     C.    MACKINNON, 

Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  N.  W.  P. 

(True  Copies.) 

EGBERT  H.  HAVILAND, 

Offg.  Sujpdt.  Punjab  Secretariut 
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HO.  5^792. 

Feom  ^^       ^ 

€\it  (&Htt  Engineer,  $unjalr, 

To 

K.   TEMPLE,    ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to  the  Chief  Cammr.p  Punjab. 


Dated  Iuhobb,  the  \Uk  December,  ia&8. 


Sii, 


In  oompliance  with  instraotions  c(mtained  in 

CibCL  ffieneraL  your  letter  No.  \fiZ%,  of  the  11th  ultimo,'  I  have 

the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Major  A.  Bobertson's  report  on  the 

subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  Steam  Ferry  on  the  Indus  at  At- 

tock. 

%nd. — ^A  copy  of  the  correspondence  has  been  sent  to  Captain 
Hendeirsonjr  with  reference  to  the  4ih  para,  of  your  letter  under 
acknowledgment^  and  a  copy  of  that  officer^s  report,  when  receivedji 
will  be  forwarded. 

ird. — ^Captain  F.  S.  Taylor,  in  his  letter,  No;  S19j  of  the  2nd 
instant,  informs  me  that,  having  prepared  a  project  of  his  own  at 
the  Chief  Commissioner's  request,  he  has  forwarded  it  direct  to  your 
address. 

4^A.-— I  do  not  venture  to  give  any  opinion  myself  on  the  fea- 
sibility or  otherwise  of  Major  Robertson's  project,  as  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  the  locality  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  this 
Steam  Ferry,  and  which  possesses  several  peculiarities  and  local 
dangers,  with  which  the  officers  whose  opinions  have  been  called 

for  are  best  acquainted. 

I  have,  flec.^ 

(Sa.)    £.  L.  OHMANNET,  LiBTrr..Co£., 

Officiating  Chief  Btigineer,  Punjab. 
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Report  upon  the  mljeet  of  the  estdbUahnient  of  a  Steam  Jerrg,  on  the 
Indus  at  Attoei ;  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Chief  Com^ 
missioner^s  instructions^  conveyed  in  letter^  No.  1,83£,  of  the  Wth 
current,  and  Chief  Engineer's  letter,  No,  5,006,  of  the  lith  idem. 

In  considering  this  matter,  I  liave  found  it  convenient  to  di* 
vide  the  subject  into  several  heads,  as  follows  :— 

1*^. — ^The  style  of  boat  suited  to  the  river,  with  reference 
to  the  high  velocity  of  the  Indus  in  flood,  about  19  feet  per  second, 
or  13  miles  an  hour  nearly ;  the  rocky  banks  and  obstructed  chan- 
nel ;  and  the  great  variation  of  surface  level,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
ranging  to,  speaking  generally,  a  difference  of  50  feet  between  the 
cold  and  high  hot  weather  level ;  and  as  part  of  this  general  head- 
ing, the  tonnage,  length,  draught  of  water,  power,  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion, nature  of  engine,  condensing  or  high  pressure,  and  mate- 
rial of  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  built. 

2w^3?. — ^The  number  of  boats  necessary  for  the  efficient  working 
of  the  ferry. 

%rd. — ^The  means  of  landing  and  embarking  passengers,  storee, 
guns,  horses,  &c.,  &c. 

^th. — ^The  ordinary  means  of  securing  the  boats  at  night ;  and 
the  means  of  securing  them  against  the  effects  of  great  floods,  such 
as  occurred  in  August  1858,  and  to  which  the  Indus  is  subject  at 
uncertain  intervals. 

hth. — ^The  fuel  to  be  employed,  and  from  whence  to  be  obtained. 

^th. — ^The  establishment  for  working,  repairs,  &c.,  &c. 

1th. — ^T^e  cost,  under  the  head  of  original  outlay,  and  maiu- 
tenance. 

9ith. — ^The  other  means  available  for  securing  the  same  or  simi« 
lar  objects,  contemplated  by  the  establishment  of  a  Steam  Ferry,  and 
the  probable  cost. 

1*/.— .Under  the  first  head,  with  a  current  of  13  miles  an  hour 
to  contend  with,  it  would  not  be  safe,  in  the  situation,  to  use  a  boat 
that  could  not  work  up  stream  against  the  fidU  force  of  the  current ; 
as,  otherwise,  she  might  at  any  time  be  carried  on  the  rocks  by 
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muddlM  maoagement.  The  boat  should^  theifeforo/ be  Capable  of 
being  worked  up  to  a  speed  of  17  miles  an  hour^  and  her  ordinary 
speed  should  not  be  under  IS,  and  16  would  be  a  safer  speed,  ad 
no  doubt  in  certain  bends  of  the  river  at  Attook,  in  high  floods  the 
velocity  exceeds  the  rate  I  have  named. 

ftnd. — We  have  now  to  consider  the  conditioni^  attached  to 
this  high  speedy  and  we  may  assume  these  generally  as  great 
length  in  proportion  to  beam  for  th6  boat,  and  high  poWet  In  pro* 
portion  to  tonnage,  for  the  eng^es.  Being  at  a  distance  from 
my  head'-quarters,  and  having  unfortunately  but  few  books  of  re** 
ference  with  me,  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  dimensions,  power,  &c., 
fcc  of  the  steamers  that  have  attained  the  highest  speed  ;  but  the 
details  of  the  ''  Fairy'^  belonging  to  the  £oyal  Navy  will  suit  my 
purpose. 

Srrf,— *The  ''  Fairy**  is  an  iron  Screw  Steamer ;  her  tonnage,  old 
measurement,  812  tons.  Nominal  horse  power  128i  Length  144«*67. 
Extreme  breadth  21*1.  Draught  of  water,  light  4  feet  10  inches,  and 
rigged  and  fully  equipped  5  feet  10  inches.  Of  these  dimensions  we 
ttuiy  note,  that  the  breadth  is  to  the  length  as  about  1  to  7  ;  and 
the  hoise  power  is  to  the  tonnage  as  1  to  2*43,  or  about  1  horso 
power  for  every  2i  tons  burthen.  Now,  this  vessel  in  light  trim,  with 
adisplacement  of  only  168  tons,  that  is,  the  total  weight  of  vessel, 
engines,  stores,  &c.  being  only  equal  to  this,  and  the  engines  work- 
ing up  to  aA  indicated  power  of  364  horse  power,  only  attained  a  speed 
ef  13'32i  miles  per  hour  ;  and  be  it  observed,  she  only  attained  this 
velocity  when  her  nominal  horse  power  was  equal  to  1  H.  P.  to  li 
displacement,  nearly,  while  her  indicated  power  was  upwards  of  2  H. 
P.  to  1  ton  displacement. 

When  fully  equipped,  drawing  5  feet  10  inches,  and  a  displace- 
ment of  196  tons,  she  only  attained  a  speed  of  11*891. 

iU. — Now,  for  the  Indus,  we  not  only  wtot  high  speed,  but 
we  must  have  a  vessel,  handy,  and  manageable  in  the  stream,  and 
capable  of  being  turned  easily,  and  quickly,  and  in  small  space  ;  and 
this  evidently  forbids  great  length.  We  should,  therefore,  I  think, 
limit  bur  boat  to  100  feet  extreme  length.     The  next  point  is  the 
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draught  of  wftter^  and  this  «ih<mld  be  as  small  as  possib^  aa  iia  river 
shallows  towards  the  left  bank^  especially  when  fiilling  in  the  aatumin* 
I  should  like  to  Hmit  the  draught  to  2  feet  6  indies,  but  I  fear  we 
cannot  get  the  necessary  burthen  with  this,  and  must  go  up  to  3 
feet.  Now,  one  of  the  elements  of  speed  bdng  length  in  proper* 
tion  to  breadth,  we  cannot  count  upon  greater  breadth  than  the 
proportions  of  the  *'  Fairy,"  viz.,  7  feet,  this  WoaM  give  about  14 
feet.  With  these  proportions,  viz.,  length  100,  extreme  breadth  14, 
dranght  of  water  8  feet,  the  boat  would  probably  be  a  little  over  100 
tons  measiu*ement,  but  would  not  give  a  displacement  of  more  thaii 
60  to  55  tons  ;  and  with  this  displacement  we  oannot  eount  on 
the  speed  required  with  engines  of  less  power  than  50  H.  P.,  or  % 
engines  of  25  each  ;  and,  as  economy  in  botli  space  and  weight  iff 
absolutely  necessary,  these  engines  should  be  high  pressure.  The 
displacement  due  to  hull  and  engines  with  the  day's  fuel  on  board, 
should  not  exceed  35  to  38  tons  ;  leaving,  as  available  for  cargo^ 
about  15  tons,  which  should  suffice,  though  I  fear  not  up  to  what 
may  have  been  looked  for  from  the  adoption  of  a  Steam  Fezry. 

iii. — ^There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  matmal 
Used  in  the  construction  of  the  hull  should  be  iron ;  that  the  boa4r 
should  be  built  in  England,  and  sent  out  in  convenient  sections 
,  to  be  put  together  at  Attock. 

6^A. — ^The  actual  form  of  the  boat,  mi  power  of  theenginesv 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  constructor;  the  length  and 
draught  of  water  being  given  him,  with  the  amount  of  load  to  be 
carried  as  freight ;  he  should  engage  to  fhmish  the  vessel  for  a 
fixed  amount,  guaranteeing  the  speed,  and  in  case  of  failure  in  any- 
particular  the  vessel  to  be  rejected.  As  the  vessel  is  liable  to  get 
aground,  she  should  be  strong,  and  flat  in  the  floor. 

TtL — ^The  last  point  we  have  to  consider  with  reference  to  fiie 
boat,  is  the  mode  of  propulsion.  Could  we  adopt  the  principle  in 
common  use  in  Europe,  all  difficulties  about  the  matter  would  at 
once  di^ppear,  and  we  might  use  any  form,  or  size,  of  boat  we 
required.  The  mode  to  which  I  refer,  is  a  boat  moving  alongf 
a  chain  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the  river.    The  strength  of  the 
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current  in  thd  IncUid  id  Ugai&rt  tikd  ftdd^tioii  6f  this  pkn  *,  but  we 
might  geft  over  thikt  by  croestng  obliquely,  but  the  real  bar  is  the 
quantity  of  sand  and  riiingle  brought  down  by  the  river,  and  the 
rapid  way  in  .whioh  masses  ot  it  are  moved  about,  which  would 
at  once  bury  the  chain  ftr  beyond  the  power  of  the  vessel  tor 
raise.  The  great  depth  of  the  Indus  in  high  flood  would  also  be  a 
serious  objection,  from  thd  Weight  of  ohaiu  to  be  raised  by  the  vessel ; 
but  I  need  not  go  on  to  enumerate  difflcaltied>  as  I  think  it  will  be 
at  once  admitted  that  the  principle  is  inapplicable.  We  have,  th^e^ 
fore,  only  a  ehoico  betweefn  the  screw  and  paddle ;  and  I  recommend 
the  paddle,  as,  with  a  long  narrow  boat,  the  paddle  will  give  a 
eertain  amount  of  stability,  and  oheck  rolling,  and  this  is  very 
necessary,  as  when  the  river  is  fellings  the  waves  in  the  Indus 
sometimes  are  high. 

I^A.^^1  will  only  add  on  the  subject  of  the  beat,  that  sh4 
should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  have  the  deck  perfectly  clear,  as 
all  cargo  must  of  course  be  carried  on  de^k. 

9tk. — ^The  number  of  boats  required  is  the  next  point  to  be 
taken  up;  and  I  do  not  consider  this  can  be  fixed  lower  than  three, 
supposing  one  to  be  able  to  work  the  ferry ;  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  work  two  on  the  ferry,  thfen  I  consider  the  number  of 
boats  m^tsLined  should  be  four. 

lO^i.— The  reasons  for  fixing  this  number  are  as  follows : — 

l«f.— ^It  may  be  assumed  that  one  boat  wiU  always  be  in  need 
fsi  repair  of  some  kind,  cleaning,  painting  or  alteration,  so  that  there 
rnust  be  a  relief.  Znd,  In  such  a  river  as  the  Indus,  and  considering 
the  numerous  dangers  of  the  ferry  at  Attock,  we  cannot  hope  to  es- 
cape an  occasional  accident,  entailing  the  complete  or  partial  des- 
truction of  a  boat ;  and  with  only  one  spare  boat  this  would  stop 
the  ferry  in  case  of  the  most  trifling  repidr  being  needed  to  the  boat 
In  use. 

lltk.-^Tke  Srd  point  for  consideration  is  the  means  of  com* 
intmioal^on  with  the  shore,  that  is,  how  guns,  horses,  Sue,  Sec.  are  1x> 
b6  transferred  from  the  bank  to  the  ferry  boat,  or  from  the  boat  to 
tiie  bauk.    TH^  is  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty,  on  account  of 
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the  constantly  changing  surface  level  of  the  river.  Had  we  an  ordi* 
nary  river  to  deal  with,  a  wharf  or  pier  would  provide  for  all  that 
was  required,  and  the  steamer  could  at  once  ran  alongside  it ;  but^ 
with  a  river  rising  and  falling  within  a  linut  of  50  feet,  this  is  out 
of  the  question }  we  cannot  be^tch  the  boat,  ot  lay  her  alongside  of 
the  bank,  as  we  can  with  a  light  f^ry  boat ; — as  not  only  would  the 
boat  be  knocked  to  pieces,  but  once  aground  we  could  not  easily 
get  a  heavy  boat  off  again,  and  certainly  not  if  the  river  was  fall- 
ing. 

12ti. — The  only  system  that  seems  to  me  suitable,  is  to  use  a 
floating  stage;  that  is,  a  large  boat  or  barge,  of  light  draught,,  or 
two  such  boatd  connected  by  a  platform,  anchored  near  the  shore 
in  a  suitable  spot,  alongside  of  which  the  steamer  could  run. 
This  stage,  being  of  the  same  height  as  the  steamer's  deck,  the 
gnns,  ftc.,  ftc.  would  pass  over  it,  and  reach  the  shore  by  a  swing- 
bridge  attached  to  the  platform,  and  lowered  on  to  the  beach. 

IS^A. — ^Iron  would  be  the  most  suitable  material  for  these 
platform  boats,  or  stages.  They  should  be  strongly  constracted^ 
as  they  will  be  subject  to  considerable  wear  and  tear,  from  the  steam- 
er lying  alongside,  and  being  secured  to  them.  The  stages 
would  of  course  be  moved  about  to  suit  the  state  of  the  river. 

14M. — ^The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  means  of  secur- 
ing the  boats  in  use  during  the  night,  and  also  the  spare  boats ; 
and  this  is  a  point  of  serious  difficulty.  This  season,  in  the  great 
flood  of  August  10th,  5  boats  were  secured  in  the  bay  of  Jullalleea, 
and  with  a  little  care  were  preserved  uninjured;  but  a  higher  rise 
of  the  river,  sending  a  strong  current  with  drift  into  th^  bay, 
would  have  of  course  seriously  endangered  them,  and  it  could  not 
be  considered  a  place  of  safety  in  any  great  flood,  though  it  might 
suit  for  securing  boats  in  ordinary  seasons ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  give  accommodation  for  three  boats,  and  it  is  objectionable 
from  being  on  the  Khariabad  side  of  the  river.  On  the  Attook  side, 
I  know  no  convenient  shelter;  and  though  no  doubt,  with,  care 
and  attention,  the  boats  might  be  moored  near  the  Attock  bank, 
where  the  ferry  boats  are  kept,  yet  they  would  always  be  exposed 
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to  risks  of  injary  by  striking  against  rocks,  and  of  gronnding  dar- 
ing the  night  by  a  fall  of  the  river,  and  not  being  available  when 
required.  But  before  we  go  farther,  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
what  position  the  steam  ferry  is  to  assume.  Is  it  to  be  a  mere 
accessory  to  &cilitate  the  passage  of  troops,  stores,  &c.  in  the  hot 
weather?  or  is  it  to  supersede  all  other  means  of  communication 
on  the  Indus  at  Attock,  and  to  be  our  sole  trust  and  means  of  com- 
munication, both  in  the  hot  season  and  the  cold? 

UtL — ^If  the  former  only,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
run  the  risk,  not  only  of  ordinary  injury,  but  of  extraordinary 
floods,  rather  than  incur  the  cost  of  constructing  a  secure  haven. 
With  fair  warning  of  any  great  flood,  which  we  are  likely  to  get, 
the  spare  steamers  could  be  either  taken  down  the  river,   or  up  the 
Cabul  river,  and  pretty  fairly  secured;  and  the  boat  in  use,  with 
her  steam  up,  would  be  pretty  safe  if  well  managed;  and  while 
the  flood  was  expected,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  steam  up  all  night,  and  the  crew  on  board  and 
alert    But  if  the  steam  ferry  is  to  supersede  all  other  means  of 
commnnication,  then  the  preservation  of  the  boats  &om  the  slighti- 
est  risk  we  can  guard  agaisfft,  becomes  of  vital  importance;  and 
this  must  be  carried  out  at  whatever  C09L    The  breaking  up  of 
the    Attock  establishment  would  of  course  disperse  the  men  in 
search  of  a  livelihood;  so  that  if  we  lost  our  steamers,  our  commu- 
nication would  be  entirely  out  off,  at  least  as  far   as  military  ope- 
rations are  concerned,  as  the  few  native  boats  and  crews  we  might 
be  able  to  collect  on  an  emergency  would  go  for  very  little. 

16^^. — The  only  means  I  can  devise  for  securing  the  boats 
beyond  all  risk  from  floods,  &o.,  is  the  formation  of  a  basin,  or  wet 
dock,  under  the  protection  of  the  fort ;  and  this  could  be  most 
conveniently  constructed  below  the  fort.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
excavate  the  dock,  so  as  to  secure  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  water  ai  the 
lowest  level  of  the  river  j  and  to  form  the  sides  by  scarping  the 
rock,  aud  thereby  carrying  up  substantial  masonry  beyond  the 
heights  of  any  known  flood.  In  such  a  dock  the  boats  would  of 
course  be  properly  secured  and  float  in  safety,  in  any  rise  of  the  river. 
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Meana  of  doamg  th»  entvftnuoe  of  this  dock  could  also  be  provided 
to  prevent  ita  beings  ailtad  np,  or  oorrents  setting  int^  it ;  and  thus 
setmredj  the  boats  shodH  be  safe  ;  but  ibis  seovrtty  would  be  gaiu« 
edat  aheavjcost. 

17M, — ^The  iik  pomt  fot  eowdarmtion  is  the  fuel  to  be  eonploj*' 
ed«  Greneral  Cottooi  refers  io  tbe  Elatabagh  eoal  as  ayaflable^  but 
I  doubt  its  efficiency  as  a  fuel  to  keep  lip  steam  ;  and  tiie  point 
should  be  at  once  tested  before  taking  any  fdrtiier  st&pB  in  the 
matter  of  the  ferry.  A  p<M*tie>n  of  the  Elalabagh  coal  should  be 
sent  to  Kotree^  and  there  tested  by  the  Indus  ElotQla,  The  reason 
I  reeommend  this  ss  a  first  step^  is  that  the  furnaees  of  the  boats 
should  be  arranged  aecofrding  to  the  nature  of!  the  &et  to  be  nsed, 
eoal  ov  wood. 

18^--«A  small  quantily  of  the  Kdlabagh  coal  was  sent  to  the 
ilawul  Pindee  Godown  ;  it  was  not  found  fit  for  iron  forging  by 
itself,  but  was  useful  mixed  with  chai^eoal.  I  think  it  probable 
ihat  better  veins  than  Hke  one  hitherto  worked  may  "be  found,  and 
the  mines  should  be  eixamined.  If  tlie  coal  is  not  found  suitable  for 
msintainihg  the  neeessary  pressure  of  steam,  then  we  inust  fall 
liack  on  wood  ;  and  I  fear  at  Attock  ttuis  fbel  wotdd  be  expensiTSj 
land  the  supply  also  found  to  be  limited. 

19^i.-*«-We  now  oome  to  tiie  6th  point,  viz.,  the  establishment 
to  be  maintained  for  working,  rqMuris,  See.  The  fiist  consideration 
under  tins  head,  is  the  skilled  Europeans  necessary  ;  and  I  think 
this  should  not  be  fixed  lower  than  one  fidst  class  Enginemr,  and 
three  second  class.  One  of  tiiese  men  must  of  course  always  be  on 
.boaird  the  boaA  ;  and  the  oth^s,  when  available,  could  be  employed 
in  the  workshop  ;  bat  to  maintain  an  efficient  European  at  all 
times  on  boavd  the  boat^  and  allow  for  sickness,  coosideiiiig  the  nattore 
<of  the  workj  and  dimate  of  Attoek,  I  do  nosts  think  4  men  an  (&.^ 
«^ye  establishm^t.  The  native  establishment  is  next  to  be 
oonsidered;  there  should  be  two  Assistants  under  the  Engineer,  as 
engine  drivers  ;  and  to  afford  a  £ur  relief,  would  require  6,  and 
with  one  to  each  spare  boat,  would  make  a  total  of  eight.  Stokers^ 
oirfiremQjV  Q<me  p^;it ;  f^  I  Uiiidc  ikc  loight  fix  ek  f^        num* 
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ber  required.    The  rest  of  the  orew  would  be  Attook   boatmen,    so 
that  this  point  need  not  be  at  present  considered. 

2QiA. — ^A  small  workshop  for  repairs  is  of  course  absolutelj 
necessary^  bat  the  number  of  mechanics  (natiyes)  would  not  be 
large. 

ilsL — ^The  cost,  under  ike  heads  of  orginal  cost  and  main- 
tenance^  next  comes  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  roughly  estimate  it 
as  follows : — 

Hull  andfittings  of  steamer,      15,000 

Engines  and  boilers, 16,000 

Bringing  out,  and  carriage  up  river,. . .     10,000 

Putting  together,  and  fitting  up,     ..«     10,000 

51,000,  for  3=1,53,000 


8   floating  landing  stages,   each,    ...     10,000  20,000 

Machinery,  planing,  cutting  and  driU- 

ing  machines,  lathes,  small  engine 

and  other  tools,     ...     12,000 

Workshop,  and  quarters  for  establish* 


ment,        ...     

... 

... 

10,000 

Wet  dock  for  aecuring  steamers, . . . 

•  •a 

1,50,000 

Total  original  cost, 

3,45,000 

MAINTENANCE. 

1  head  Engineer,  per  annum. 

*•  • 

...      8,000 

3  Assistants,  do.        do.,  ... 

... 

...       6,000 

8  Native  Assistants,  do.,  ... 

... 

...       1,120 

Workshop  establishment,  ... 

... 

...      MOO 

Fuel  for  steamers,      

... 

...       4,000 

Firemen  and  Crew,    ...     ... 

... 

...       2,400 

Contingencies,     ...     ...     ... 

... 

...       2,000 

20,920,  Or  at  5  per  cent. 

equal  to  a  capital  of  Bupees, 

... 

..  • 

4,18,400 
7,63,400 
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No  allowance  is  here  made  for  tear  and  wear^  and  general  renewal 
of  boats^  &c. 

2£»rf. — The  8th  or  last  point  I  propose  to  eonsider  is  whether 
the  object  sought  cannot  be  attained  bj  other  means>  at  a  more 
moderate  cost? 

£3r^. — I  am  of  opinion^  that  a  wire  suspension  foot  bridge  (on 
masonry  piers  and  abutments,  construoted  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  a 
full  cart  roadway  suspension  bridge)  might  be  construoted  across 
the  Indus  for  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees;  and  I  consider  that  a  foot 
bridge  would  be  the  first  great  step  towards  what  we  eventually 
must  have,  if  we  retain  the  Trans-Indus  territory^  a  p^manent 
fridge  over  the  Indus. 

(Sd.)       A.  ROBERTSON,  Majob, 
Offg,  Superintendent 

Lahore  and  PesAawur  Boad. 


Tq 


(OOP  Y.) 
KO.  6,784. 


R,    H.    DAVIES,    ESaUIRE,       . 

Secy,  to  Govt.  Punjab  Provinces. 

Bated  Lahore,  20^i  January,  1859, 


Sib, 


In  continuation  of  this  oflSce  letter.  No.  6,702, 
Cibtl  tSnutal.  of  the  19th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
Captain  Taylor's  report  on  a  Steam  Ferry  for  Attock,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  new  Indian  gun-boats. 

I  have,  S^c.ji 

(Sd.)    E.  L.  OMMANJ^By,  Liettt.-Col., 

Officiating  Chitf  Engineer,  Punjab^, 
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)Ptflritct  for  imfuAins  tfre  IxCttm  pastfage  at  Sttocfe,  bg  ffaptam 


Having  resided  at  Attock  during  the  greater  part  of  the  hot 
season  of  1858)  it  has  struck  me  that  the  ferry^  now  so  difficult 
and  dangerous  during  4  months  of  the  year^  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved at  a  dmall  expense^  and  without  risk  of  failure,  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  steam  as  an  auxiliary.  I  would  not  attempt  anjrfching 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  fact  my  scheme  coul^  be  in  full  play  next 
liot  season,  whereas  the  uiisettled  state  of  the  country  and  financial 
difficulties  would  be  serious  obstacles  ill  the  Way  of  any  grand 
scheme. 

2*— -A  bridge-of-boats  is  maintained  at  Attock  for  7  or  8 
months  of  the  year,  and  no  improvement  whatever  is  then  required; 
but  the  ferry  during  the  hot  months  is  both  tedious  and  dangerous ; 
the  river,  however,  during  these  months  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
ferry,  there  being  extensive  backwaters  on  each  side,  with  deep 
inrater  right  across^ 

The  accompanyiug  sketch  illustrates  this  : — 
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The  nsual  number  of  boats  plying  on  the  ferry  id  gix,  of  about 
5  tons  burden,  propelled  by  two  sweeps  in  the  bow,  manned  by 
about  6  men  each.  A  laden  boat  can  be  rowed  from  the  starting 
point  obliquely  across  the  river  so  as  to  catch  the  tail  of  the  opposite 
backwater,  but  the  propelling  power  is  obviously  insufficient  to 
make  sure  of  this,  and  accidents  occur  whenever  the  boat   misses. 

4. — ^After  each  trip,  the  boat  has  to  be  tracked  up  stream  in 
the  slack  water  200  yards.  The  whole  business  being  clumsy  and 
laborious,  a  boat  makes  on  an  average  only  four  trips  per  diem. 
But  still  the  ferry  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  it  is 
only  when  an  emergency  calls  for  sudden  passage  of  troops,  or 
during  unusually  bad  weather,  that  serious  delay  occurs. 

5. — ^I  propose  not  to  interfere  with  the  present  establishments, 
but  simply  to  build,  in  addition,  two  small  steamers  of  30  or  40 
tons  burden,  propelled  by  screw,  worked  by  engines  of  20  or  30 
horse  power.  They  should  ply  on  the  common  ferry  line,  and  their 
power  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  fetch  across  the  river  in  all 
weathers,  for  even  square  headed  boats  with  clumsy  sweeps  can 
generally  succeed  in  this. 

They  would  never  be  called  on  to  stem  the  main  stream;  in 
fact,  this  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  finest  boat,  but  still, 
in  event  of  being  carried  accidentally  downstream,  they  could  be 
navigated  securely  into  the  nearest  creek. 

6. — ^These  boats  should  be  short,  and  broad  in  the  beam; 
their  draught  need  not  exceed  2i  feet,  the  deck  should  be  a  simple 
flush  platform  2i  feet  above  water  line;  the  engine  should  be 
placed  midships,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  railed  off  securely,  with 
good  accommodation  for  working;  abeam  engine,  if  procurable, 
would  probably  be  the  best. 

I  prefer  the  screw  to  paddles,  as  the  noise  would  not  frighten 
horses,  and  greater  beam  could  be  given  to  the  boat. 

7.— These  boats  could  be  built  at  Attock  at  a  probable  cost 
of  Rs.  4,000  ea<jh.    An  engine  would  cost  in  Bombay  £100,  it  could 
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be  sent  np  in  pieces  witii  the  neoessaij  appanikis  to  Mooltan^  for 
transport  by  cart  to  Attock ;  two  boats  conid  thus  be  built  and 
fitted  by  Jane  next,  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  12,000. 

8. — ^To  work  these  boats,  one  experienced  Marine  Engineer 
woold  be  required,  and  one  second  class  hand,  on  the  sakry  of  Super- 
Tisor  and  Overseer,  Rs.  150  and  Rs.  80  respectively;  they  should 
bring  with  them  half  a  dozen  natives,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
Attock  boatmen  would  soon  produce  admirable  coxswains  and  drivers. 

9. — For  the  first  season  little  need  be  attempted,  except  on 
emergency,  but  the  boats  should  gradually,  be  brought  into  play 
60  as  eventually  to  supersede  the.  ancient  system. 

The  furnaces  should  be  adapted  for  burning  wood,  which  is 
abundant  and  tolerably  cheap. 

10. — ^The  European  superintendence  need  not  be  confined  to 
driving  the  steamers;  a  resident  Manager  is  wanted  for  the  Indus 
passage,  as  the  road  officials  now  in  charge  are  about  to  resume 
work  on  the  road,  and  he  would  supervise  the  whole  concern  all 
the  year  round. 

11. — ^While  the  bridge  is  up,  the  steamers  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  plying  on  the  river,  and  at  all  seasons  their  value  would 
"he  incalculable  in  guarding  the  river  line,  and  enabling  us  to  throw 
a  body  of  troops  across  the  river  at  a  day's  notice  any  where  be* 
tween  Torbeyla  and  Khoosialghur. 

12. — ^In  fact,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  such  an  opinion,  I  con- 
sider that  such  a  ferry  would  be  more  useful  (except  for  ordinary 
merchandise)  than  a  permanent  bridge ;  for,  while  enabling  us  to 
cross  our  troops  at  any  point,  it  could  never  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  an  enemy,  thus  compelling  its  destruction, — and  this  might  be 
the  fate  of  a  noble  suspension  bridge  in  event  of  a  temporary  reverse, 
a  fate  which  might  have  met  a  bridge  had  there  been  one  in  1857. 

Peshawur  holds  a  strong  force,  but  it  is  the  furthest  point  of 
our  dominions,  and  were  our  flank  turned  from  one  of  the  other 
passes  in  the  Derajat,  a  retreat  might  be  necessary  for  a  time. 

(Sd.;       p.  S.  TAYLOR.  CAiTAnr, 
Ilxecutiv0  Engineer^  Ifowihera. 
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Since  Writitig  thi8>  t  accidentally  met  with  the  accompanying^ 
description  of  the  HeW  gUn-boatd  sent  out  from  home ;  these  are  the 
very  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  ansv^er  the  requirements  for  Indus 
ferry  boats  in  every  particnlar;  aflnsh  platform  would  be  substitut- 
ed for  the  deck  cabins^  projectin'g  4  feet  over  the  gunwale.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  these  gun-boats  may  now  be  lying  at 
Calcutta^  and  could  be  made  available  at  once. 

(Sd.;       F.  S.  TAYLOR. 

(Bhtn^Boftto  for  Intita. 

The  East  India  Company,  Seeing  the  advantage  which  Would 
result  from  having  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  of  small  dimensions,  and 
light  draught  of  water,  in  keeping  the  water  communication  com- 
pletely in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  Government,  have  ordered 
Messrs.  George  Rennie  and  Sons  to  construct  several  small  gun- 
boats on  their  patent  principle. 

The  dimensions  of  these  vessels  are  as  follows,  namely,  length 
70  feet,  beam  11  feet,  draught  of  water  2  feet  forwardj  and  Z  feet 
6  inches  afl>,  with  from  five  to  six  tons  of  coal  on  board. 

There  are  two  engines,  each  of  ten  horse  pow^i",  horizontal 
and  direct  acting,  each  engine  being  entirely  independent  of  the 
other,  and  driving  a  separate  screw  propeller,  one  under  each  quarter 
the  intended  number  of  revolutions  of  which  are  920  per  minute. 
The  gun  is  a  long  brass  12-pounder,  18  cwt«^  and  pivoted  so  as  to  al- 
low the  gun  to  traverse  in  a  circle^  and  thus  command  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

During  the  last  month  several  trials  and  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  first  of  these  vessels^  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Government  Engineer;  the  average  speed  of  six  runs  was  found  to 
be  nine  knots,  or  10^  miles,  the  engines  making  an  average  number 
of  350  revolutions  per  minute,  the  indicated  power  being  76 
horses,  pressure  in  boiler  50  to  60  lbs. 

The  vessels  were  found  to  turn  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  from 
the  facility  of  backing  or  stopping  one  engine  while  the  other  went 
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ahead,  which  it  is  considered  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  some 
of  the  small  creeks  a&d  narrow  parts  of  the  upper  rivers. 

These  vessels  are  divided  into  three  water  tight  compartments, 
the  'after  p&rt  bein^  fitted  with  a  deck  house,  adapted  for  the 
liot  climate  of  India,  in  which  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  Captain — ^who 
has  a  separate  cabin,  are  accommodated ;  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel 
is  arranged  for  the  powder  magazine,  shell  room,  store  rooms,  and 
cooking  galley,  &c.,  and  the  centre  part  for  the  engine,  boiler  and 
coals. 

Several  of  these  vessels  are  now  in  course  of  shipment ;  and 

from  the  &ciiity  of  putting  the  parts  together,  it  is  expected   that 

.  in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  India,  they  will  be  fit  for  service. 

A  few  of  these  boats  would  be  of  infinite  service  up  the  narrow 
creeks  and  turnings  of  the  river  beyond  Canton ;  and  we  think  that 
fhe  Government  would  do  well  in  sending  some  such  boats  out 
before  the  China  war  is  over,  more  especially  as  we  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States  mentions  in  his  message  the  intention  of  his 
Government  to  send  out  ten  gun-boats  of  shallow  draught  for  the 
Chinese  service.  For  the  above  particulars  of  Messrs.  Bennies  gun- 
boats we  are  indebt^  to  the  January  number  of  the  ArHxan.  Ex- 
tract from  lUuHrated  London  News. 

(sa.;      p.  g.  TAYLOR,  Captaik. 


To 

CMef  €fngineer,    i  un jafr. 

MEMO.    No.  3,778. 

MdoLTAN,  17th  Janttaby,  1859. 

IQth  January  1859. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  project  should  not  be  tried,  especially 

if  a  gun-boat  be  available ;  and  I  &m  told  that  one  is  about  to  be 

sent  to  Mooltan  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Naval  Ofiicer 

stationed  there.    This  might  be  sent  up  the  Indus  for  the  experi- 

ment. 

(8d.)      K    B  I  a  H  T,  Lmto.-Col., 

Spperimiendmg  Engineer^  IH  Circle. 
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NO.  137.  NO.  28. 


To 

die  Semtarg  to  ffiobemtnent  xif  Hxibisi, 

Publh  Works  Department. 
Bated  Lahore,  %\st  January,  1859. 

SlE, 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor   to 
Chief  Engineer's,  No.  6,280,  dated  8ehJairaa]7,1859> 
and  endoBures.  submit  COpies   01  the 

Plan  of  ooontrj  aboat  Attock.  ^  . 
^                                                    correspondence,   not- 
ed  in  the  margin,  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Engineer,    with  the 
following  remarks  :^- 

2. — ^Various  schemes  for  the  passage  of  the  Indus  at  Attock 
have  been  discussed,  but  their  execution  has  been  prevented 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  river.  To  a  steam  ferry  there  is  liie  ob-» 
jection  of  enormous  expense,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  re- 
quiring engines  of  extraordinary  horse  power;  to  a  suspension 
bridge  there  is  also  the  objection  of  expense,  caused  by  the  wear 
and  tear  from  vibration,  for  owing  to  the  height  of  the  periodical 
floods,  such  a  bridge  must  be  raised  to  a  great  elevation.  There 
is  also  the  military  objection  that  it  would  be  exposed  to  an  enemy's 
fire  from  the  hiUs,  and  the  financial  one  that  the  accidents  of  war 
might  necessitate  its  destruction.  Other  projects  have  been  sug- 
gested but  with  no  happier  issue. 

S. — ^Msyor  Bobertson,  Officiating  Superintendent  Lahore  and 
Feshawur  Boad,  now  proposes  to  pass  the  river  by  a  tunnel,  sunk 
under  its  bed.  For  this  plan,  there  appear  to  be  some  natural 
facilities.  Unlike  the  loamy  clay  with  which  Brunei  had  to  contend, 
in  sinking  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  the  substratum  of  the 
Indus  at  Attock  is  a  compact  slate  rock,  apparently  uninjured  by 
fissures.  The  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  dangerous  floods, 
now  cease  to  be  difficulties.  The  delay  qnd  expense  in  procuring 
machinery  or  materijals  from  JBnglandare    at  once  got  rid  of. 
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Urottgh  a  tunnel  an  army  might  pass  unmolested:  and  it 
might  be  adapted  hereafter  to  the  requirements  of  a  railway. 
The  main  work  of  excavation  can  be  done  by  native  labourers,  or 
our  own  sappers  and  miners. 

4. — ^Major  Bobertson^s  scheme  provides  for  masonry  lining, 
ventilation  by  large  air  shaffas  raised  above  the  flood  line,  lighting, 
&c. ;  but  into  these  details  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  enter.  Two 
impediments  may  be  found,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  strong  land 
springs,  and  percolation  of  water  from  the  river.  But  the  primary 
operation  is  the  excavation  of  a  leading  or  drift  gallery  through 
the  rock,  and  this  would  prove  if  such  obstacles  will  present  them- 
selves.   The  expense  of  the  gallery  is  estimated  at  Rupees  9,634. 

B. — ^The  Lieutenant-Governor,  adverting  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  object  in  view,  the  difficulties  which  surround  other 
projects,  and  the  apparent  facilities  for  the  execution  of  Major  Ro- 
bertson^s,  recommends  that  the  sum  of  Rupees  10,000  be  granted 
for  the  drift  gallery,  as  an  experiment,  which  will  prove  if  the  tun- 
nel be  practicable  or  not;  and  also  that  a  party  of  the  24th  Punjab 
Pioneers,  now  on  their  way  to  Peshawur,  be  placed  at  Major  Ro- 
bertson's disposal  to  carry  on  the  work. 

I  have,  &o., 

(Signed)       R.    H.    DAVIBS, 

Secretary  to  Government  Pufyab. 


NO.  6,280. 

From 

THE    CHIEF    ENGINEER, 

P  UN  JAB, 
To 

R.   TEMPLE,    E  S  a  U  I  R  E, 

Secy,  to  the  Chief  Comnir,,  Punjab. 

Bated  Lahoee,  %th  January y  1859. 
Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  No.  5,792,  dated  15th 

CiWL  ffimeraL    ultimo,  forwarding  Major  Robertson's  report  on 

the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  steam  ferry  across  the  Indus,  I 

have  the  honor  to  submit  a  further  report  from  thid  officer,  upon 
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the  best   means  of 

1. — Section  of  the  river,  shewing  the  proposed  tnnneL  -,      .  . 

2.— Sections  of  tunnel.    .  eftectmg  the  pas- 

3. — Two  sheets,  plan  and  elevations  of  air  shafts.  ,                ^  4l^t>    -v^v^v 

4.— Betaas  of  retaining  wall  at  eajst  end  of  tnnnel.  ^*&®    ^^  ^'^^    nver, 

5.-Entrance  front  of  tnnneL  together  with  an  €S- 

6. — Flan  of  the  nver  at  the  pomt  of  crossing.  ^ 

timate,  amounting 
to  Rs.  4,86,079,  and  drawings,  as  per  margin. 

2nd. — Ms^or  Robertson  now  proposes  to  drive  a  tonnel  nnder 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  through  rock,  at  a  probable  cost  of  about 
5  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  time  of  execution,  he   calculates,  would  not  exceed  4  yean. 

Srd. — ^In  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  tunnel,  he  proposes 
to  run  a  small  drift  gallery  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  9,634,  the  size  of  the  gallery  being  6  by  8,  and  1,600  feet  in 
length,  and  the  shafts  ateach  end  being  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  160 
feet  deep. 

4itk — ^I  see  no  objection  to  a  trial  being  made  at  this  moderate 
cost ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  very  much  the  dimensions 
of  the  air  shaft,  that  wUl  be  surrounded  even  in  ordinary  floods  by 
a  depth  of  20  feet  of  water,  running  at  a  rate  of  15  or  17  miles 
an  hour,  to  prevent  its  being  turned  over. 

6th. — ^The  party  of  Pioneers  and  Royal  Engineers,  alluded  to  in 

the  24th  para,  of  Major  Robertson* s  report,  would  not,   I  imagine* 

be  available  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        d.  3L  ©mmanneg,  Li3sttt..Col., 

Officiating  Chief  Engineer,  Punjab. 

Estimate  framed  by  Major  A.  Robbetson,  Officiating  Superintendent 
Lahore  and  Peshawur  Road,  of  the  probable  expense  of  constructing 
a  tunnel  for  ordinary  traffic  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Indus, 

SPECIFICATION. 
The  tunnel  to  be  24  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  to  have  ven- 
tilating shafts  at  intervals  ot  600  feet,  except  under  the  bed  of  the 
river, — ^where  the  interval  will  be  about  1,500  feet,  to  be  lighted 
throughout  with  oil  gas.    The  section  of  the  tunnel  under  the  river 
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to  be  lined  witli  sound  brick  masonry^  i  feet  thick^  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  to  have  a  3  foot  culvert  under  the  roadway  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  section,  and  terminating  in  a  well  under  the 
pumping  shafk  on  the  Attock  bank.  The  cart  roadway  to  be  of 
shingle  metal,  18  feet  wide  and  1  thick,  and  the  footway  to  be 
raised  1  foot  above  the  line  of  road,  and  to  be  6  feet  wide.  The 
culvert  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  arohed  over  with  brick  ma- 
sonry 1  foot  6  inches  thick. 

The  sections  of  the  tunnel,  from  the  lowest  point  to  the  low 
water  level  of  the  river,  to  be  lined  with  sound  brick  masonry,  1  foot 
6  inches  thidk,— the  remainder  of  the  tunnel,  while  in  rock,  to  be 
simply  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  not  lined,  but  in  clay  to  be  lin^d 
with  brick  masonry  as  abov^ — 1^  thick. 

The  air  shafts  to  be  9  feet  internal  diameter,  and  lined  with  1 
foot  thick  of  masonry. 

The  tunnel  under  the  river  to  have  an  inclination  of  1  in  300 
to  the  Attock  side,  for  drainage  purposes.  The  pumping  shaft  to  be 
10  feet,  internal  diameter,  and  to  terminate  in  a  well  as  shown  in  the 
sections. 

The  culvert  under  the  centre  of  the  roadway  to  be  continued 
throughout,  or  for  such  distance  as  in  the  excavation  of  the  work 
may  be  found  necessary. 

A  steam  engine  of  10  horse  power  to  be  provided  for  keeping 
the  works  dry,  and  suitable  apparatus  for  the  manufacture,  storing 
and  distribution  of  gas. 

The  execution  of  the  work  to  be  as  follows : — ^the  vertical  shafts 
to  be  sunk,  and  the  drift  gallery  throughout  to  be  opened  before  the 
general  construction  of  the  tunnel  is  commenced.  The  drift  to  be 
6  feet  by  3,  and  to  be  first  run  under  the  bed  of  the  river ;  on  the  cam- 
pletion  of  this,  should  no  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  water  be  en- 
countered, the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  may  be  considered  as 
over,  the  remainder  being  a  mere  matter  of  time. 

All  the  other  details  are  shewn  in  the    drawings. 

(Sd.)       A.  ROBERTSON,  Major, 
Offy,  SupdL  Lahore  and  Pe^hamir  Boad. 
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ffieneral  3£epart  on  tj^e  test  means  of  tfUttina  i^  fmssLteot  t^r 
IS^ibtx  ItCtu^  at  attocit* 


1^/.  On  my  first  visiting  Attock,  as  Officiating  Superintend-* 
ent  of  this  road,  the  sabject  of  the  crossing  of  the  Indus  became 
a  point  of  discussion  between  Captain  Henderson  and  myself; 
and  the  result  we  arrived  at  was  that  the  project,  already  submitted, 
was  too  expensive,  and  that  at  first  something  of  less  pretensions 
should  be  attempted.  That  when  the  time  came  for  bringing  for- 
ward such  a  project,  which,  from  the  state  of  the  finances,  we  did 
not  consider  as  then  favorable,  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  for  'foot 
passengers  only,  should  bs  proposed,  to  be  in  time  replaced  on  the 
same  masonry  piers  and  abutments  by  a  full  cart  roadway. 

Znd.  The  eagerness  with  which  a  proposal  for  a  steam  ferry 
was  taken  up,  and  the  suggestion  I  made  in  my  report  upon  the 
subject,  at  once  determined  me  to  take  up  seriously  the  matter  of 
the  communication  across  the  Indus,  and  to  investigate  the  subject 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a  desiga,  all  previous  discussion 
having  only  been  of  a  general  nature. 

Srd.  A  report  from  Cfiptain  Henderson  upon  the  very  favor- 
ble  state  of  the  rirer  for  getting  in  foundations  at  the  site  he  had 
originally  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one  he  deemed  most  suitable, 
and  in  which  selection  I  fully  concurred,  also  seemed  to  point  to 
the  present  time  as  the  period  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  some  satisfactory  provision  for  this  river. 

iitA.  When  the  subject  comes  to  be  minutely  examined,  it  pre- 
sents many  difificulties.  The  suspension  principle  is  open  to  great 
objection  from  the  vibration  to  which  bridges  on  this  construction 
'  are  liable,  from  the  passage  of  a  variable  load,  the  effects  of  high 
winds,  the  marching  of  troops,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  great  risk  of  injoiy 
to  the  structure  arising  from  this  vibration.  Attempts  have  beai 
made  in  various  ways  to  reduce  vibration.  Strong  framed  railings^ 
extending  for  some  distance  below  the  roadway,  have  been  of  some 
service.  But  the  most  effectual  mode  is  by  ties  attached  to  favor- 
able points  below  the  bridge.    But  here  we  are  met  by  our  next 
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difficulty^  the  floods  to  whiob  the  Indus  is  liable  at  uacertain  ia- 
tervab.  The  flood  of  the  10th  August  last  rose  about  80  (eighty) 
feet  above  the  cold  weather  level  of  the  river,  and  from  the ..  most 
authentic  information  we  can  obtain,  the  flood  of  ISil  !w^  about 
92  fetjt.  It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  a  roadway,  to  be  even 
in  moderate  safety,  could  not  ba  placed  lower  than  100  (one  hundred) 
feet  over  low  water  mark,  and  even  this  would  give  only  8  feet  clear 
of  a  known  flood,  and  allow  no  space  for  ties ;  height  increases  ex- 
pense very  much,  not  only  in  masonry  but  in  approaches.  Large 
spans  are  objectionable  from  vibration,  and  small  spans  from  the 
Bumber  of  piers  and  expense,  and  difficulty  of  establishing,  them 
in  such  a  river  as  the  Indus* 

6ii.  In  a  military  point  also^  the  subject  had  to  be  considered, 
and  I  found  great  diffioulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
or  in  making  out  a  design  which  I  could  recommend  with  perfect 
confidence. 

m.  The  other  means  of  spanning  large  openings,  were  then 
duly  considered.  Tabes  are  objectionable  in  this  country  from  tha 
cost  and  difficulty  (in  the  case  of  the  Indus)  in  floating  to  the  spot 
and  raising. 

7ik.  Hollow  arched  ribs  of  iron,  &c.,  &c.,  all  had  a  fair  consi* 
deration,  and  I  was  still  in  difficulty  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
while  only  looking  at  the  subject  from  one  point  of  viewi  we  had 
overlooked  the  real  means  by  which  the  difficulties  of  the.  Indus 
are  to  be  overcome,  viz :— -  by  passing  under  its  bed  by  a  tunnel. 

8^.  The  banks  of  the  Indus  at  Attock  are  of  a  compact  slate 
rock,  and  this  also  extends  acrosd  the  bed.  The  rock  j^  easily 
worked,  and  apparently  not  broken  up  by  any  great  fissux^^  ^pfhioh 
might  endanger  the  work.  In  faot,  the  situation  is  most  Ihvqrable 
for  a  tunnel,  and  such  a  work  meets  all  our  difficulties ;  'the  flqods 
and  velocity  of  the  river  cease  to  be  matters  to  be  taken  into  accounty 
fttrther  than  placing  the  entrances  well  beyond  all  risk.  .  The  military 
objections  to  an  exposedbridge,  within  reach  of  the  cover  of  the, hill^j, 
disappear;  and  we  secure  a  safe  concealed  means  of  crossing,  with 
every  &cility  of  closing  it  against  an  enemyj  without  being  forced 
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t6  destroy  or  injure  an  important  and  expensive  work.  Once  com- 
pleted;  we  hare  a  permanent  work  available  for  the  passage  of  ndl- 
way  or  any  other  traffic,  and  firee  from  the  expense,  or  wear  and 
tear  of  any  bridge  or  similar  stmctnre.  The  expense  and  difficulty 
attending  the  obtaining  from  Europe  of  the  materials  for  a  bridge, 
and  the  machinery  for  erection,  which  after  use  on  the  one  point 
become  almost  valueless,  ai^  all  avoided,— and  we  only  require  the 
ordinary  labour  of  the  country,  or  our  own  sappers  and  miners. 

9tA,  The  dangers  and  difficuKies  and  expense  of  the  Thames 
tunnel,  are  likely  to  occur  to  all;  but  we  must  ifemember  that  this 
work  was  carried  through  the  loam  and  silt  of  tlie  bed  of  the  river, 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  London  clay,  while  we  have  a  solid  com* 
pact  rock  to  deal  with,  and  run  no  riisk  from  the  principal  difficul- 
ty that  beset  the  Engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel. 

lQ6i.  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
The  bed  of  the  river  has  been  carefully  sounded  and  examined,  and 
the  detail  is  shewn  in  the  accompanying  sections.  The  deepest  part 
of  the  river  is  under  the  right  bank ;  here  I  have  reached  the  rock 
at  two  points  at  depths  of  28  feet  and  81  feet  8  inches,  b  it  at  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  them,  I  could  not  make  sure  of  being  on  rock  at 
84  feet  8  inches.  In  the  stream  under  the  left  bank,  I  could  not  get  a 
rod  down,  as  the  bed  is  of  large  shingle ;  but  I  think  we  have  sufficient 
data  to  show  that  the  rock  is  at  no  point  4>0  feet  under  the  low  cold 
weather  surfieu^  of  the  river ;  and  allowing  a  safe  thickness  of  rock 
between  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  bed  of  the  rivir^  I  fix  the  upper 
level  of  the  excavation  at  60  feet  under  low  water  mark.  The  di- 
mensions I  propose  for  the  tunnel  inside,  are  24  feet  wide  by  20 
feet  in  height,  and  a  lining  under  the  river  of  brick  masonry  2  feet 
thick.  This  places  the  formation  level  of  the  roadway  82  feet 
under  the  Idw  level;  and  placing  the  entraaaces'lOO  feet  above  this 
level  for  safety,  we  have  182  feet  to  descend  and  ascend. 

ll^i.  The  gradient  I  propose  is  1  in  20 ;  this  is  rather  steep 
for  railway  traffic,  but  offers  no  difficulties  to  ordinary  traffic,  and 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  largely  in  present  expense  to  pro* 
vide  for  a  probability  ovlj,  whioh  I  cofosider  a  railway  to  FeduTrur* 
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liH.  The  width  of  the  river  bed  at  the  p<jint  I  have  seleeted 
for  the  tunnel,  is  1^216  feet^  and  this  portion  I  propose  should  be 
nearly  horizontal^  having  only  an  inclination  sufficient  for  drainage 
towards  the  Attook  bank.  It  would  be  moi^e  convenient^  as  the 
deepest  channel  is  on  the  left  bank,  to  have  the  inclination  to  this 
side;  but  I  think  it  importantj  that  all  the  works  oonnected  with 
the  tunnel  should  be  on  the  Attock  side  under  the  protection  of 
the  fort. 

13M.  The  ascending  gradientei  commence  ih>m  each  bank  of 
tbe  river,  and  for  the  height,  182  feet  on  tbe  left  bank,  gives  a  dis* 
tance  of  3,640 ;  i^nd  for  186  on  the  right  bank  (allowing  a  &11  of 
4  feet  for  the  drainage)  w;e  have  a  distance  of  S,720  feet;  but  deduct^ 
ing  from  these  distanpes  660  and^  700  feet  respectivdj,  f<Hr:  open 
cuttings,  we  get  for  the  tunnel  2,980,  and  3,020  feet,  cm  total 
length  of  tunnel  of  7,215  feet. 

14^A.  I  propose  to  line  the  tunnel  with  brick  masonry,  2  feet 
thick  under  the  river,  ^nd  with  maspnry  1|  feet  thick  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ascent  up  to  the  low  water  level,  or  for  1,640  feet  on  tb^ 
left  bank,  and  1,720  feet  on  the  right ;  beyond  this  I  think  the  lin- 
ing may  be  dispensed  with  on  the  right  bank  or  Attock  side,  and 
on  the  Khairabad  side  as  far  as  the  rock  extends,  and  for  this!  have 
estimated ;  in  the  clay  on  the  Khairabad  side  of  course  the  lining 
must  be  continued. 

Ibti.  The  drainage  I  have  provided  for  by  a  culvert, '3  feci 
span,  under  the  centre  of  the  road,  with  suitable  openings  for  the 
admission  of  the  surface  drainage  of  the  open  cutting,  and  for  any 
percoktion  in  the  body  of  the  tunnel.  This  culvert  terminates 
in  a  well  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  on  the  Attock  side,  and  I  propose 
to  provide  a  ten-horse  power  pumping  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water. 

16ti.  The  ventilation  I  propose  to  effect  by  means  often  shafts, 
9  feet  diameter,  which  will  also  be  used  as  working  shafts  during 
construction.  These  shafts  are  600  feet  apart,  except  under  the 
river :  where  the  distance  between  the  shafts  on  each  bank  is  1,500 
feet.    I  have  given  the  diameter  of  the  shafts  as  9  feet ;  this  is  the 
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case  with  all  the  shafts,  but  the  one  to  b6  used  for  the- pumps,  fee, 
which  is  increased  to  10  feet.  These  shafts  are  lined  throughout 
with  1  foot  thick  of  brick  masonry,  and  where  situated  within  the 
influence  of  the  river  flood  are  carried  up  in  massy  columns,  formed 
as  cut  waters,  on  the  np  river  side  ;  the  tops  of  the  shafts  are  co^ 
vered  with  iron  gratings,  to  prevent  accidents  from  stones  or  other 
substances^faliing  down  them . 

mk.  In  the  cold  weather,  the  ventilation  will  be  very  active ; 
but  in  the  hot  season,  when  the  temperature  in  the  tunnel  will  be 
generally  lower  than  the  external  air,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
artificial  tneans,  and  this  is  provided  for  by  a  ste^m  jet  in  the  pump- 
ing shaft,  and  by  gas  burners  in  the  others. 

18^A.  The  lighting  I  propose  to  effect  by  means  of  oil  gas, 
manufactured  on  the  spot,  and  distributed  to  lamps  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  25  feet ;  in  general  the  lighting  of  every  alternate  lamp  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

liiL  Detail  sections  and  drawings  of  the  various  works  are 
herewiih  submitted. 

M^L     I  also  submit  a  detailed   estimate   of  cost,  in  which,  I 
think,  I   have  fully  provided  for  every  thing,  and  at  safe  rates ; 
the  total  amount  is  rupees    4,86,078*784  ;  but  as  a   vety  large 
amiount  of  the  work  is  mining,  the  pioneers  and  sappers  might  witb 
advantage  be  employed,   and  thus  materially  diminish  the  casK 
outlay. 

21*^.  The  only  contingency  to  which  the  work  is  liable  is  either 
the  meeting  with  strong  land  sprimgs,  or  finding  the  filtration  from 
the  river  serious.  The  rock  is  compact,  and  free  from  fissures,  and 
I  think  thje  risk  from  these  causes  is  not  great ;  and  as,  of  course, 
the  first  operation  is  running  a  heading  or  drift  gallery  through,  the 
execution  of  this,  which  will  cost  but  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
of  which  I  attach  a  separate  estimate,  amounting  to  rupees 
9,633*800,  will  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  remove  all  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty, leaving  the  execution  of  the  work  a  mere  matter  of  time> 
while  the  cost  becomes  almost  an  absolute  certainty* 
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Z^d.  The  time  of  execution  would  not^  I  thinks  exceed  four 
years  if  work  was  pushed  on  actively^  and  might  be  reduced  to 
three  years* 

&8r(?.  The  main  drift  gallery  under  the  river,  with  its  two 
shafts,  would  occupy  about  15  months  to  complete ;  but  the  other 
lengths,  consisting  only  of  600  feet  each,  could  be  rapidly  pushed 
through,  and  the  main  excavation  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

24^i.  Should  this  scheme  meet  the  approval  of  Gh)vemment, 
I  would  earnestly  solicit  that  a  party  of  Pioneers,  with  a  few  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  may  at  once  be  sent  to  Attock  to  sink  shafts 
and  run  the  drift  gallery  under  the  river  bed.  This  successfully 
accomplished,  the  success  of  the  scheme  becomes  certain,  and  its 
execution  may  be  pushed  on  or  deferred  as  deemed  most  expedient. 

2&tA.  As  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  line  the  part  of  the  tun- 
nel in  rock,  which  I  at  present  propose  to  leave  in  its  natural  state,  I 
deem  it  advisable,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  utmost  extent  to 
which,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  the  expense  will  go,  to  add  an  estimate 
for  this  work.  It  amounts  to  Rupees  32,873-623,  and  increases  the 
total  sum  to  Rupees  5,18,952-357. 

(Sd.)    A-    ROBERTSON,    Majob, 
Offfff  Superintendent  Pesiawur  Road. 

No.  159.  NO.  38. 

To  ^ 

THE  SECRETARY  TO  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT, 

Fort     William. 

Bated  Lahoeb,  Zitth  January,  1859. 
Sir, 

28 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  rrs-  dated 

^*  UK.  Sept    21st  instant,   describing  the  project  of    Major 

Robertson  for  passing  the  Indus  by  means  of  a  tunnel  at  Attock, 

I  am  now  directed  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
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transmit  copy  of  a  memorandum  by  Captain  Taylor,  Executive  En- 
gineer, Nowshera,  in  which  that  officer  details  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  steam  ferry  at  the  same  point. 

2.  I  am  to  say  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  considers  the 
advantages  promised  by  a  tunnel  superior  to  those  of  a  steam  fer- 
ry,— ^and  he  would  prefer  the  funds  available  being  appropriated  to 
the  former  project ;  but  that,  if  as  Major  Righy,  the  Superintending 
Engineer  reports,  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Supreme  Government  to 
station  a  steam  gon-boat  at  Mooltan  on  the  Jhelum,  its  removal  to 
Attock  is  desirable,  as  it  would  afford  the  means  of  putting  Captain. 
Taylor^s  scheme  to  the  proof  without  additional  expense  to  Go- 
vernment. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)        R.    H.    DAVIE  S, 

Secretary  to  Government  Punjab. 


No.  1,219. 

Feom 

QCj^e  Sectetarg  to  t|e  (Eo&emmmt  of  Xntita, 
To 

Sfre  Secretarg  to  t|^e  ffiofaemmetit  of  $nnja&. 

Public  Works  Depabtment^ 

Fort  William,  hth  March,  1859. 
Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letters,  Nos.   28  and  82, 

dated  respectively  21st  and  24th  January,  I  am 
ffiommunicaU'ottg.    ji^^^^^  ^o  inform  you  that,  with  so  many  im- 

Fkbries.  portant  unfinished  works  spread  over  the  coun- 

try, the  Government  of  India  is  compelled  to  decline  sanction  to  a 
work,  which,  however  useful,  is  not  of  that  emergent  character  that 
alone  at  this  time  would  justify  the  requisite  expenditure. 

2.  I  am  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  approval  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  portion  of  Captain  Taylor's  proposal  which  has 
reference  to  the  experimental  use  of  one  of  the  new  river  gun-boats 
for  the  ferry  at  Attock. 
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3.  A  further  commumcation  will  be  made  on  the  subject 
'  when  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained^  in  this  department^  whether 

any  of  these  gun-boats  are  available  on  the  Indus. 

4.  The  plans  and  estimate  are  returned  herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 
Sir, 
Your  Most  Obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        H.   T  U  L  B,  Captadt, 
Seey.  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 
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REPORT 

ON   THE 

DERAH  6HAZEE  KHAN  DISTRICT. 


The  Derah  (Jhazee  Khan  district  is  situated  in  the 
Bouth-west  comer  of  the  Punjab,  in 

(approximate.)  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Kusmore 

ilaqua  Upper    Scinde,    on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus, 

on  the  west  by  a  double  range  of  mountains ; — ^the  higher 

one  being    a  continuation  of  the  Sulimanee  range ;     on 

the  north  by  the  Derah  Ismail  Khan  district.    It  is,  I 

believe,  the  longest  district  in  the  Punjab,  being  206  miles 

long.     The  population  at  the  last  census  was  2,38,000. 

Its  principal    town,   Derah  Ghazee 
^opulatCon  of  todm. 

Khan,  boasts  of  a   resident  popula* 

tion  of  16,000,  and  must    rank  in  numerical  importance 

about  12th  of  the  cities  of  the  Punjab.     The  trade,  however, 

which  created  it  has  long  since  been  diverted  into  other 

channels ;  there  are  but  one  or  two  merchants  of  any 

wealth,  and  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  in  a  few  years 

the  town  will  be  swept  bodily  into  the  Indus,  as  Derah 

Ismail  Khan  was  about  30  years  ago.    It  was  founded 

in  the  reign  of  XJkbar  by  a  faqueer^ 

*  a  Meranee  Belooch,  from  whom  it 

took  its  name.     Ghazee  Khan  was  headman  of  Derah 

Ismail  Khan^  and  fled  from  that  place  when  it  was  threat- 
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enedby  the  ruler  of  Khorasan.     His   Deputy,     Ismail 
Khan,  remained  behind,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Upper 
Derah.     Ghazee  Khan  first  retired  to  the  Hurrund  pass  J 
issuing  from  which  he  founded  the  town  of  Derah  Ghazee 
Khan.     The  descendants  of  Ghazee  Khan  are  said  to  have 
ruled    for  22   reigns,  during   which  time   the    Goojurs 
became  more  and  more  influential.  At  last,  when  a  young 
prince  ("  Chota  Ghazee  Khan")  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  early  age  of  7  years,  Mahomed  Goojur,  his  Minister, 
treacherously  invited  Meer   Ghulam  Shah^  Serai  Kullora* 
Raiees  of  Hyderabad    in  Scinde,  to  annex  the  country. 
This  was  in  the  year  1183  Hijree,  A.  D.  1767.    The  Serai 
chief  toot  possession  .  of  Derah,  imprisoned   the  young 
Meranee,   and  put  the  Goojurs  in  power  subject  to  his 
own  authority.     In  1190,  or  A.   D.  1774,   Timour  Shah 
Dooranee  brought  Derah  under  his  rule ;  and  his  local 
Nazim  was  Mahomed  Zuman  Khan,   son  of  Assud   Khan, 
Barukzye,  and  brother  of  the  notorious  Futteh  Khan,  who 
was  Mahomed  Shah's  Minister.  In  1236  Hijree,  A.  D.  1820, 
Nuwab  Sadiq  Mahomed  Khan,  King  of  Buhawulpoor,  got 
possession  of  Derah  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
to  whom  he  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  5  lakhs.  In  1830-31 
General  Ventura,  Commanding  a  Sikh  Brigade,   occupied 
the  country  by  order  of  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  and  was 
appointed  Nazim.     He  only  remained  2  years,  howev*; 
after  which   Sawun  Mull  managed  the  district,  and  by  all 
accounts  did  much  to  develop  its  resources  and  repress 
crime.     His  criminal  code  being  a  rough  one,  and  petty 
theft  rendering  persons  liable  to  death,  life  and  property 
appear  to  have    been  tolerably  secure,   as  in  Peshawur 
under  Avitahile.    On  the  extreme  frontier  the  collections 
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inust  have  been  nominal,  and  the  petty  clxiefs  appear  to 
have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  carrying  on  a 
system  of  reprisal  when  robbed  by  their  hill  neighbours. 
The  Dajil  Hurrund  pergunnah  of  the  district  remained, 
as  late  as  A.  D.  1827,  under  the  Khali  of  Khelatj  Nusseer 
Khan  Brahoecj  when  Nuwab  Bhawul  Khan  annexed  it. 
2.  The  district  has  been  divided  into  four  Tehseel- 
Vt^t  &nhiMmn»  of  darees.  The  Sunghur,  Derah  Gha- 
^^^^^^*  zee  Khan,     the  Dajil  Hurrund,  and 

the  Mithun  Kote  Tehseels.  At  annexation  it  was  confided 
to  the  charge  of  General   Cortlandt,  who  had  previously 

coimtry  and  peojJle  while  employed 
as  Nazim  of  the  Derajat  under  the  durbar.  At  first  he  was 
only  allowed  one  Assistant,  Lieutenant  Young,  cif  the  Ben^ 
gal  Bnginecirs, — who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  tranquilization  of  the  district.  This  oflScer  invest* 
ed  the  fort  of  Hurrund,  occupied  by  a  party  of  Moolraj's 
adherents,  under  a  petty  Kardar  ;  and  his  first  attempt  at 
breaching  the  wall  having  failed,  he  paused  to  prepare  ma*- 
terials  for  making  a  regular  approach ;  while  occupied  in 
making  fascines  and  gabions,  he  was  given  credit  by  the 
Kardar  for  spirited  mining  operations,  and  the  place  was, 
under  this  idea,  surrendered.  It  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  send  a  second  Assistant^  who  worked  foi*  a  time  at  head- 
quarters ;  but  the  great  length  of  the  district,  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  Beloochees  in  the  south  portion  of  it,  and  the 
proximity  of  Bhawulpodr,  rendered  the  presence  of  a  Eu- 
ropean officer  at  Mithunkote  most  desirable ;  and  accord- 
ingly an  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  0.  Wood, 
was  posted  there,  one  Assistant  remaining  at  Derah,     Sub- 
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sequently,  the  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  was  repla<5ed 
by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  it  was  ruled  by  the 
late  Chief  Commissioner  that  Mithunkote  was  never  to 
be  without  an  officer.  General  Cortlandt  remained  in 
charge  of  the  district  till  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he 
proceeded  to  England  on  furlough,  and  was  relieved  by  the 
present  writer. 

3.     Several  reports  have  already  been  furnished  on 

the  tribes  of  the  lower  frontier ;  but 

»uteran  JCribe.  j  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  information  of  my 

successor,  to  leave  on  record  a  full  memo,  of  each  of  the 
tribes*  Beginning  then  from  the  north,  we  first  find, 
at  Vehowah,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  small  well-be- 
haved tribe  of  Puthans,  known  as  Kuterans,  but  quite 
separate  from  the  powerfiil  hill  tribe  of  that  name,  which 
wiU  be  spoken  of  separately.  The  Sunghur  Kuterans  live 
entirely  in  the  plains ;  and,  although  said  to  have  orginally 
sprung  fi*6m  the  same  stock  as  their  hill  namesakes,  they 
have  now  no  relations  with  them.  The  principal  person 
of  the  tribe  is  Mahomed  Khan,  the  Lumberdar  of  Vehowah, 
an  influential  man  of  excellent  character.  He  has  fi*om 
the  commencementof  British  rule  been  conspicuously  loyal. 
Now  the  Sunghur  border  has  been  tranquilized,  but  till 
the  last  two  years  or  so  many  raids  occurred,  and  on  seve- 
ral occasions  Mahomed  Khan  afforded  most  useful  assist^ 
ance  in  checking  hill  marauders.  His  share  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  tribe  of  Kusranees,  who  were  returning  fi*om  the 
plunder  of  Derah  Putteh  Khan  in  1852-53,  particularly  en- 
titles him  to  credit.  He  receives  no  Government  allow- 
ance beyond  the  privilege  of  having  2  Bargeers  in  the 
District  Mounted    Police ;  and  the  more  powerful  Kusra- 
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nee  chief,  Mitta  Khan,  is  responsible  for  itie  Vehoufltl 
and  other  Kuteraa  passes.  Mahomed  Khan-s  soti,  Sooltan 
Mahomed  Khan,  is  Thanadar  of  Grang  in  the  Derah 
Ismail  Khan  district,  and  has  done  good  service.  Im 
March  1857,  he  was  sent  to  bring  down  the  Ooshtera^ 
nees,  Sotes  and  Kuterans,  on  the  flank  of  the  Bozdars, 
who  were  being  coerced  by  a  force  from  the  plains,  and 
performed  this  duty  promptly  and  intelligently.  General 
Nicholson  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  an  active 
trustworthy  Police  officer. 

4.  Next  to  the  Kuterans  come  the  Kusranees,  the 
most  northernmost  of  the  Belooch 
tnbes  on  our  border — and  one  of 
the  most  important  in  numbers  and  influence.  The  tribe  is 
about  3,000  strong,  and  a  small  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  one- 
fourth,  resides  inside  the  passes  of  the  lower  range,  where 
they  have  several  hamlets  and  some  poor  cultivation.  Sorme 
of  the  hill  Kusranees  cultivate  jointly  with  the  Bozdars,  and 
intimate  relations  exist  between  the  two  tribes.  The 
Tomundar,  or  chief,  is  Mitta  Khan,  a  shrewd  old  man  up- 
wards of  60  years  of  age.  When  the  Mooltan  outbreak 
occurred,  and  Lieutenant  Edwardes  took  the  field  against 
Dewan  Moolraj,  Mitta  Khan  took  possession  of  the  fort 
of  Mungrota,  ejecting  the  Dewan's  K'ardar,  and  quietly 
waiting  to  see  how  affairs  went ; — ready  to  give  up  the 
keys  to  any  one  stroag  enough  to  demand  them — but 
equally  ready  to  keep  the  fort  and  surrounding  country 
for  himself  if  no  strong  Government  succeeded  that  of 
the  Dewan.  He  soon  saw  the  propriety  of  joining  the 
British  side,  and  offering  his  services  to  Lieutenant 
Edwardes.    On  the  annexation  of  the  country  he  was 
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confirmed  in  the  grants  he  enjoyed  under  former  Govern-^ 
ments,  and  seems  to  have  done'  his  best  not  to  earn  them — » 
by  winking  at  raids  and  petty  robberies  by  the  hill  por- 
tibn  of  his  tribes,  and  by  his  neighbours  the  Bozdars ; 
till,  aS  we  became  better  Acquainted  with  the  border,  and 
satisfied  of  his  ability  to  check  raids  on  his  portion  of 
the  frontier,  we  obliged  him  to  do  so  in  consideration  of 
his  light  assessment  and  money  allowances.  For  proof 
of  his  complicity  in  the  hill  raids  on  the  Sunghur  plain 
during  the  past  few  years  of  our  rule,  vide  Appendix  A., 
which  is  an  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
expedition  against  the  hill  Kusranees  in  1852-53.  From 
the  next  paragraph  also  it  will  be  seen  that  he  Was  hand 
and  glove  with  the  Bozdars  when  they  lifted  cattle  from 
the  Sunghur  plain.  The  coercion  of  the  hill  Kusranees, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Bozdar  tribe,  quite  put  a  stop  to 
all  crime  on  the  upper  frontier ;  not  a  head  of  cattle  is 
now  taken  through  the  Kusranee  passes,  and  tl^e  only 
complaint  I  have  to  place  on  record  against  its  headmen 
is  that  they  are  behind  their  neighbours  in  the  matter  of 
surrendering  persons  guilty  of  heinous  crimes.  There 
have  been  several  cases  of  murderers  escaping  into  the 
hiUsby  Kusranee  passes,  and  the  tribe  has  been  repeatedly 
warned  ;  but  although  there  was  the  strongest  suspicion 
that  the  headmen  connived  at  their  escape,  positive  proof 
was  wanting*  Belooches  take  a  great  pride  in  affording 
shelter  to  criminals,  when  they  dare  do  so  ;  and  referring 
to  the  instances  above  mentioned,  I  think  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  fixture  one  occurring,  Mitta  Khan  should  be  held 
responsible,  and  be  given  a  certain  time  to  surrender  the 
culprit,  failing  in  which  his  allowance  should  be  suspended 
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and  his  conduct  reported  to  higher  authority.  A  holy 
maUjYusuf  Shah,  resides  with  the  Kusranees,  and  has 
great  influence  with  them — ^many  disputes  being  referred 
to  his  arbitration. 

5.     The  independent  tribe  of  Bozdars  requires  next 
to  be  reported  on,  as  our  most  pow- 
^^  ^^  *  erful  neighbours  and  people  with 

whom  we  have  come  in  collision.  The  tribe  resides  en? 
tirely  inside  the  passes,  extending  from  opposite  the  Kus- 
ranees nearly  to  Viddore.  It  numbers  upwards  of  2,500' 
men,  but  is  very  scattered,  and  there  is  little  unanimity 
between  the  sections.  Their  cultivation  is  extensive. 
The  spring  crops  are  reared  in  kutchees,  or  low  lands,  bor-r 
dering  on  a  hill  stream  known  as  the  "  kala  panee."  Its 
waters  issue  from  two  of  the  passes  into  the  plain,  viz.,  the 
Vehowah  and  Hurrund  passes.  The  autumn  cultivation 
is  ("  baranee")  dependent  on  rain,  and  is  carried  on  on  a 
curious  raised  plateau,  covering  many  square  miles,  and 
known  as  the  "  Loodreewah.'*  The  greatest  portion  of 
the  tribe  is  situated  between  the  first  and  second  ranges 
of  hills,  a  small  independent  section,  the  Munjwel  valley, 
north  of,  and  contiguous  to,  the  Kuteran  tribe.  The  road 
between  the  Munjwel  and  the  main  Bozdar  valley  is 
through  a  break  in  the  "  Kala  Koh  "  (or  black  hill,  as  the 
second  range  is  called)  called  the  "  saora  "  or  narrow  pass, 
a  most  difficult  and  narrow  one,  with  its  bed  full  of  huge 
boulders. 

The  tribe  being  a  powerful,  turbulent  one,  it  received, 
it  is  said,  au  allowance  as  far  back  as  Ukbur's  reign  of 
80  maunds  of  wheat  per  annum.  Assud  Khan,  who  was 
Government  Kardar  a  few  years  before  annexation,  allow- 
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ed  Dost  Maliomed  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (died 
April  1854)  a  personal  allowance  of  1  Rupee  per  diem  on 
the  occasion  of  his  son  Azeem  Khan  marrying  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan's  daughter ;  and  under  Sawun  Mull  the  Go- 
vernment allowance  to  the  tribe  was  Rupees  80  per  mensem, 
and  13  rent-free  wells  in  the  Sunghur  plain.  On  annexa- 
tion an  allowance  of  Rupees  361  per  mensem  was  granted 
to  the  tribe,  with  the  understanding  that  the  chiefs  were  to 
keep  up  some  sowars  for  the  protection  of  the  passes.  The 
tribe,  however,  was  not  kept  under  proper  restraint,  and  in 
April  1854,  I  found  upwards  of  30  cases  of  cattle-stealing 
and  theft  of  Bozdars  on  the  criminal  file.  On  seeing 
us  determined  to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  the  chiefs, 
or  withhold  their  allowances,  the  old  cases  were  all  adjust- 
ed, and  the  tribe  was  for  a  time  better  behaved.  But, 
divided  amongst  themselves,  and  rather  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  we  feared  them,  they  soon  returned  to  their 
mal -practices ;  and  after  Government  had  borne  with  them 
very  patiently,  a  punitory  expedition  was  sanctioned  in 
March  1857.  The  boldness  of  the  tribe  was  caused  by 
its  reputation  amongst  the  other  hill  men  for  valour,  and 
by  its  having  inflicted  great  loss  on  a  force  that  Dewan 
Sawun  Mull  led  against  it.  When  the  depredations  of 
the  tribe  increased,  the  Dewan  proceeded  in  person  with 
his  troops,  made  a  forced  march  by  night  from  Derail 
Ghazee  Elan  to  Umdanee  (30  miles),  halted  a  few  hours, 
and  then,  moving  west  8  miles,  entered  the  range  by  the 
Mahoee  pass  and  completely  surprised  the  Bozdars.  He 
remained  3  dajcs  in  their  country  burning  and  plunder- 
ing, and  seems  quite  to  have  overlooked  the  necessity  of 
securing  his  retreat.    The  Bozdars  unable  to  cope  with 
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the  regular  troops  on  even  termSi  oocttpied  the  paas^,  and 
in  particular'a  narroif  gorge  in  the  Sunghur  pass  known 
d3  the  "  khanbnnd.**  The  Dewan*8  troops  attacked  when 
passing  this  spot,  abandoned  their  plunder,  and,  disorga^ 
nized,  fled  through  the  pass  to  Mnngrota,  losing  great 
numbers.  A  force,  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain,  assem- 
bled at  Tousa  at  the  commencement  of  March  1857,  and 
on  the  6th  of  that  month  entered  the  hills  by  the  Sun- 
ghur pass.  For  particulars  of  the  expedition  vide  Appendix 
B.,  which  gives  a  rough  sketch  map  from  Lieutenant 
Medley's  pen,  and  a  copy  of  the  despatch  I  wrote  after  the 
coercion  of  the  tribe.  The  affair  was  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful, and  the  results  were  at  once  apparent  not  only 
in  the  changed  submissive  tone  and  good  behaviour  of 
the  Bozdar  tribe  itself,  but  in  the  improved  behaviour  of 
its  neighbours.  The  country  was  well  though  quickly 
surveyed  while  the  troops  camped  in  the  Bozdar  valleys  ; 
and  since  then  a  more  accurate  and  extended  survey  has 
been  completed  by  Captain  Johnstone, — who  has  promised 
me  a  copy  of  his  map  for  this  report.  The  principal  leaders 
of  the  Bozdar  tribe  are  Ashuk  Mahomed  Khan,  son 
of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  late  Chief  Norung  Khan,  his 
cousin,  Noor  Mahomed  Kihanee,  and  Shikaree  Kihanee. 
The  two  latter  and  their  followers  reside  in  the  "  Droog^* 
vaUey,  north  of  the  other  Bozdars.  Their  country  was 
n6t  visited  by  the  force,  and  they  did  not  tender  their 
submission.  They  are  more  independent,  but  also  better 
behaved  than  the  southern  Bozdars.  Constant  care  will 
be  required  on  the  part  of  the  local  executive,  or  gradu- 
any  petty  thefts  will  be  attempted  by  the  tribe.  Cul- 
prits  from  the  plain  will  be  screened,  and  we  shall  slide 
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back  slowly  and  surely  to  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
prior  to  1857.  There  is  still  a  lingering  hope  in  the 
mind  of  the  chiefs  that  continued  good  behaviour  may 
lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  forfeited  allowance,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  when  once  this  hope  vanishes  I  need  hard- 
ly say  that  fear  alone  will  deter  them  from  plunder.  I 
beg  emphatically  to  record  my  opinion  that  'under  no 
circumstances  should  the  payment  of  **  Black  Mail  '* 
be  revived.  The  recipients  regard  it  as  a  tribute  of 
weakness,  and  other  tribes  aspire  to  similar  allowances, 
"We  have  the  whole  game  in  our  hands  now  that  we  have 
visited  and  surveyed  their  country.  We  have  not  only 
learnt  the  road  into  their  country,  but  also  the  fact  that 
it  contains  valuable  crops,  the  destruction  of  which  causes 
more  loss  than  the  plunder  of  several  seasons  could  com« 
pensate  for.  We  ask  no  tribute  from  them,  merely  that 
they  shall  refrain  from  plunder ;  if  they  do  not  do  so,  the 
remedy  is  in  our  hands*  I  believe  that  after  the  lesson  of 
1857  a  demonstration  would  always  prove  sufficient. 
The  sight  of  our  troops  would  leai  to  restitution  of  sto- 
len property  and  the  giving  security  for  future  good 
behaviour.  Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the 
event  of  future  operations,  that  Khosehs  on  the  south,  and 
Ooshteranees  on  the  north,  are  available  as  allies  against 
the  Bozdars ; — and  can  be  employed,  perhaps  even  more 
effectually  than  regular  troops,  in  cutting  off  supplies, 
ferretting  out  hidden  cattle  and  grain,  and  closing  their 
communications,  and  in  keeping  open  our  own.  Should, 
however,  the  great  consideration  which  characterizes  the 
acts  of  our  Government  lead  to  the  resolution  that  the 
Bozdar  chiefs  are  entitled  to  some  help  towards  keeping 
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up  their  station,  then  I  would  suggest  that  lands  in  the 
plain  be  given,  and  not  a  money  ailowance. 

6.     Passing  southward  from  the  Bozdars  and 
^  Kusranees  we  have  literally  no  hill 

neighbours  to  disturb  us  till  we  come 
to  Hurrund,  and  in  the  plains  we  have  only  two  formida- 
ble clanships.  In  the  Sunghur  and  Derah  Tehseels  there 
are  scattered  parties  of  Loond,  Mulghanee,  Nootkhanee 
and  TJmdanee  Belooches ;  these  are  too  fond  of  subsist- 
ing on  their  proprietary  dues,  and  the  Jat  population 
carries  on  nearly  all  the  cultivation  of  the  district.  This 
inherent  unconquerable  dislike  to  labor  of  any  kind,  as 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man,  is  the  great  obstacle  that 
meets  us  at  every  turn. 

7.   The  principal  person  of  the  Loond  tribe,  Puzl  Ullee, 
deserves  mention.     To  him  has  been 
*^^**-  confided  the  responsibility  of    the 

Soree  Loond  pass,  situated  to  his  west,  with  an  allowance 
of  Rupees  300  per  annum.  He  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Mooltan  with  200  sowars,  and  has  always  exerted,  on 
the  side  of  Government,  the  great  influence  he  posses- 
ses. No  man  stands  so  high  as  an  arbitrator,  or  referee, 
and  his  decision  is  seldom  carped  at.  He  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  valuable  of  our  border  chiefs, 
and  his  advice  should  be  sought  in  his  own  bit  of  frontier. 
As  he  is  a  man  of  reserved,  timid  disposition,  he  rather  fears 
committing  himself,  but  when  pressed  will  speak  out,  and 
I  have  never  known  him  to  deceive  me.  His  son,  Gholam 
Hyder,  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Norung  Khan  Bozdar. 

8.    The  2  large  tribes  of  the  Derah  plain  are  the 
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Khoselis  and  Lugharees.  The  Kho- 
sehs  are  with  One  exception  (the 
Goorchanees)  the  worst  behaved  of  the  Belooches,  The 
faults  of  the  class  seem  exaggerated  in  them,  and  a  E[hoseh 
who  has  not  been  in  Jail  for  cattle-stealing  or  deserved  to 
be,— who  has  not  committed  a  murder,  or  debauched  hi^ 
neighbour's  wife,  or  destroyed  his  neighbour's  land  mark> 
is  ail  decidedly  creditable  specimen  ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  he 
be  out  of  debt>  he  is  a  perfect  marvel.  Khoseh  land  disputes 
are  endless,  partly  because  they  arise  as  much  from  enmity 
as  from  any  desire  to  acquire  possessions ;  and  the  decision 
of  them  requires  much  time  and  patience.  There  waa 
never  such  a  house  divided  against  itself  as  the  Khoseh 
tribe ;  each  little  family  seems  to  have  its  petty  internal 
discussion.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  is  a  noted  character, 
Kowrah  Khan,  who  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  British 
side  in  the  Mooltan  campaign.  At  Lieutenant  Bdwardes' 
summons  he  collected  his  people,  and  those  under  his  son 
ejected  the  Dewan  Moolraj's  kardar  from  the  town  of 
Derah  Ghazee  Khan,  after  a  smart  brief  skirmish  in  which 
they  were  opposed  to  their  great  enemies,  the  Lugharees. 
Kowrah  Khan  received  great  commendation,  and  the  son, 
Gholam  Hyder,  a  reckless  hot  headed  man,  was  entertain- 
ed with  many  followers  who  served  with  Lieutenant  Ed- 
wardes'  levies  to  the  end  of  the  siege.  Gholam  Hyder 
himself  absented  himself  frequently  often  without  leave, 
but  owing  to  the  services  of  the  tribe,  was,  at  annexation, 
appointed  a  Bessaldar  of  Mounted  Police,  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  sketch  his  subsequent  career.  Subordination 
seemed  impossible  to  him;  after  minor  misdemeanors, 
he  took  six  months  leave ;  his  antecedents  being  borne  in. 
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mind  he  was  re-instated,  his  pay  for  the  period  being,  of 
course,  disallowed ;  this  he  resented,  and  behaved  so  badly 
that  finally  the  Chief  Commissioner  sanctioned  his  dis- 
missal. When  I  assumed  charge  I  found  him  a  dangerous 
person  who  considered  himself  deesply  aggreived,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  reconcile  him  to  his  position;  he  had  much  land, 
and  would  have  been  well  off  had  he  not  persisted  in 
quarrelling  with  his  father,  Kowrah  Khan,  who  was  obliged 
to  disinherit  him ; — and  disputes,  discreditable  to  both, 
constantly  came  before  me.  The  events  of  May  1857  work- 
ed as  might  be  expected  in  the  mind  of  the  son.  I  from  the 
first  kept  an  eye  on  him.  Evidence  of  treasonable 
language  was  soon  forthcoming,  when  I  seized  him  and 
committed  the  case  to  the  sessions.  He  was  oonvid- 
ed,  and  sentenced  to  7  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Lahore 
Jail.  Kowrah  Khan  was  persiiaded  by  the  tribe,  against 
xBy  advice,  to  intercede  for  him;  and  on  a  report  of  his  ser- 
rices  by  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Edwardes  he  was  released  a 
fihort  time  back.  Within  a  month,  the  £a4;her  came  to  me 
eomplaiuing  bitterly  and  repenting  that  he  had  not  left  him 
to  his  fate.  He  and  his  inunediate  followers  carry  on 
constant  disputes  with  the  &ther.  Ghplam  Hyder  should 
be  looked  to  as  a  dangerous  man,  hardly  in  his  senses, 
and  likely  enough  to  commit  any  foolish  or  violent  ac^. 
Kowrah  Khan  receives  an  allowance  for  the  passes  to  his 
front,  and  in  addition  a  handsome  good  service  pension ; 
he  is  hopelessly  involved,  and  the  Muhajuns  absorb  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  aUowance,  In  his  family  he  has  been 
most  unfortunate.  Gholam  Hyder  is  disinherited,  the 
other  sons  are  incapable,  and  he  has  adopted  as  his  heir  a 
grand  son,  Secunder  Khan^  whose  less  than  average  abiU- 
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ties  are  not  likely  to  gain  him  that  influence  with  the 
tribe  which  is  so  desirable,  considering  that  he  will  be 
looked  to  as  responsible  for  the  Khoseh  passes,  A  very 
small  section  of  the  tribe,  the  "  Halutee"  Khosehs,  re- 
side inside  the  Viddore  pass,— consisting  in  all  of  some 
50  or  60  souls ;  these  need  hardly  have  been  spoken  of  but 
for  the  fact  that  rare  instances  occur  of  their  sheltering 
hill  robbers  and  allowing  them  to  pass  their  lands  and  re- 
turn unmolested  with  their  plunder.  Our  expert  trackers 
enable  us  almost  invariably  to  ascertain  the  route  taken 
by  such  criminds ;  and  whenever  it  is  shewn  beyond  doubt 
that  they  have  passed  the  Halutees,  these  should  be 
brought  to  account  through  their  Lumberdar,  Khan  Ma- 
homed Khan  Khoseh,  In  police  matters  generally,  the 
Khoseh  tribe  requires  an  unusual  amount  of  super- 
vision. Of  tte  few  remaining  fugitive  robbers,  refugees 
from  the  plain,  who  reside  sometimes  with  the  Bozdars, 
sometimes  with  the  Puthans,  beyond  or  with  the  Murree 
tribe,  nearly  all  are  Khoseh ;  and  however  much  the  tribe 
is  disunited  in  other  matters,  it  is  quite  agreed  in  the  one 
matter  of  screening  criminals.  One  notorious  character 
in  particular,  Pandee  Khoseh,  whose  hands  are  dyed  with 
some  20  murders,  is  well  known  to  visit  his  friends  in 
the  plain  with  impunity.  One  of  the  best  poUce  officers 
available  should  always  be  selected  for  the  Khoseh  thanah 
at  Taroo.  The  tribe  numbers  nearly  3,000  men.  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Edwardes  sent  a  purwannah  in  1857  to 
Kowrah  Khan  to  send  a  levy  of  100  horsemen  for  service 
in  Hindoostan.  The  only  leader  he  could  select  was  Secund- 
er  E^han,  who  proved  quite  unequal  to  the  command,  andtho 
ta-oop  returned  in  disgrace  from  GoQgaira,  where  the 
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men  had  shewn  symptoms  of  insubordination  and  distaste 
for  the  duty,  not  from  any  feeling  of  disaflfection,  but  from 
dislike  to  service  far  from  their  homes.  The  Khosehs, 
as  before  mentioned,  have  a  feud  with  their  hill  neisrh- 
bours,  the  Bozdars ;  and  on  one  occasion  Kowrah  Khan's 
life  was  only  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  favourite  dog. 
A  Bozdar  claimed  the  chiefs  hospitality,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  cut  him  down,  and  would  have  despatched 
him  had  not  the  dog  flown  at  his  throat,  on  which  he 
decamped; — the  Khosehs  pursued,  and  took  12  or  13 
Bozdar  lives  to  wipe  out  the  insult ; — this  was  before  an- 
nexation. 

9.    The  Lugharees  lie  south  of  the  Khosehs,  extend- 
ing from  Viddore  to  Gungehur,  be- 
iaiftaTew.  ^ween  Chotee   Bala  and  Hurrund. 

In  number  they  are  equal  with,  or  stronger  than, 
the  Khosehs.  The  chief  is  Jumal  Khan,  with  whom  is 
associated  JuUal  Klian,  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  guardian 
during  the  minority  of  the  nephew.  Disputes  have  arisen 
and  been  recently  adjusted  as  to  the  division  of  the  emo- 
luments of  the  chieftainship,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  it  has  been  finally  arranged.  Jullal  Khan,  who 
was  complainant,  unreservedly  withdrew  his  plaint ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  was  asked  by  the  parties  to  record 
in  the  proceedings,  which  I  did,  the  following  agreement 
which  they  had  made  after  visiting  the  shrine  of  Sukkee 
Surwur  and  burying  old  enmities.  During  Jullal  Khan's 
life  tiine  they  are  to  divide  evenly  all  profits  and  the  Govern- 
ment pension  allowance  for  passes ;  on  demise  of  Jullal 
Khan  one-third  will  be  enjoyed  by  Noor  Ahmed  Khan  and 
his  heirs,  two-thirds  will  be  received  by  Jumal  Khan  and 
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heirs,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  Noor  Ahmed  Khan 
and  his  heirs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cJdeftainship  ; 
the  one-third  of  profits  merely  meaning  one-^third  of 
profits  of  zumindaree  and  one-third  of  Grovemment  pen-, 
sion  allowance,  after  deducting  all  expenses ; —  if,  how- 
ever, hereafter  Jullal  Khan  should  have  a  son  bom  to 
him,  he  and  his  heirs,  and  not  Noor  Ahmed  and  his,  take 
the  third  share  as  above.  Noor  Ahmed  is  younger  brother 
of  Jumal  Khan« 

The  tribe  is  the  most  influential  one  of  this  border, 
and  has  amicable  relations  and  ties  with  every  other  large 
tribe,  includingthe  powerful  Puthan  tribe — theKhuteerans. 
In  1 848  the  Lugharees  at  first  sided  with  Dewan  Moolraj, 
and  occupied  Derah  Ghazee  Khan,  as  before  narrated ;  but 
the  course  of  events  led  them  very  shortly  to  Lieutenant 
•Edwardes*  camp,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  good  loyal 
subjects.  The  tribe  pulls  well  together,  and  is  in  advance 
of  its  neighbours  in  enterprise  and  agricultural  progress. 
The  chiefs  have  no  rich  land  in  their  own  ancestral  hold- 
ings, but  have  farmed  several  productive  villages — ^have 
taken  advances — thrown  up  embankments,  and  so  irrigated 
large  waste  tract6;-^and  are  decidedly  the  most  intelligent 
provident  well  to  do  chiefs  I  have  met  with.  The  "  Hud- 
dianee  **  Lugharees,  some  200  or  300  men,  are  nomadic 
and  inveterate  thieves.  Latterly  their  depredations  have 
been  principally  confined  to  their  hill  neighbours  to  the 
west,  independent  Puthans,  with  whom  we  have  no  re- 
lations, and  in  the  plain  itself  they  never  rob  now  that 
I  have  held  the  chiefs  answerable  for  their  doings.  But 
a  feud  exists  between  the  Lughareefi  and  hill  Goorcha- 
nees,  called  **  Doorkanees,"  who  inhabit  the  hills  west  of 
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Htiftund,  and  this  has  caused  much  trouble  owing  to  the 
facihty  with  which  the  Lugharees  Can  molest  the  Door- 
kanees  through  the  HuddiarieeS.  As  both  Huddianees 
and  Doorkanees  reside  inside  the  jpasses  and  are  not  our 
subjects,  we  need  have  had  lio  dealings  with  them,  except 
toprevent  their  plundering  within  British  territory,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Huddianee  raids  against  the  Door- 
kanees have  sometimes  led  to  retaliation  by  the  latter, 
on  the  exposed  border  villages  of  the  Lugharees, — ^situated 
within  our  boundary,  but  close  to  the  range  and  partly 
cut  off  from  the  plain  by  alow  detached  hill  running  north 
and  south  between  Chotee  Bala  and  Dhotee  l^aeen.  After 
futile  endeavours  to  heal  the  feud>  owing  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Doorkanees  and  to  the  difficulty  of  negociating  with 
people  inside  the  passes,  1  reported  the  matter,  atid  ob- 
tained permission  to  interdict  the  tribe  from  viisitiug  or 
trading  with  the  plain.  The  pressure  caused  by  this  order 
led  them  to  agree  to  abide  by  my  orders,  and  the  cattle 
stolen  by  the  Huddianees  from  Doorkanees,  and  Vice  versft, 
•were  restored,  and  friendship  Was  sworn*  Since  then,  petty 
disputes  have  required  adjustment  occasionally,  but  the 
Doorkanees  as  a  tribe  have  behaved  Well*  It  is  difficult 
to  get  exact  evidence  of  the  actual  part  played  by  indivi- 
duals residing  in  the  hills,  particularly  when  the  people 
complaining  against  them  also  reside  beyond  the  border, 
—still  a  judgment  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  Which  tribe  is 
in  fault ;  and  whenever  the  Huddianees  are  shewn  to  have 
misbehaved,  theLugharees  should  be  held  answerable  and 
called  to  account.  When  the  Doorkanees  can  be  proved 
in  fault,  restitution  or  compensation  should  be  demanded, 
foiling  which,  they  should  have  an  embargo  placed  on  them. 
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ThisGoorchanee— rLugharea  bit  of  the  border  is  the  only 
one  now  remaining  in  which  such  cases  arise. 

10.  Next  in  order  to  the  Lngharees  come  the 
Goorchanees,  who  have  of  late  years 
become  comparatively  well-behaved 
—and  whose  turbulence  and  love  of  plunder  were  formerly 
proverbial.  The  tribe  is  divided  against  itself  and  owns 
no  Chief.  The  nominal  chief  is  Gholam  Hyder  Khan,  a 
Jemadar  in  the  Mounted  Police.  His  father  was  chief  or 
Toomundar,  but  his  mother  was  a  slave  girl,  which  partly 
accounts  for  his  want  of  influence.  The  Belooch  tribes 
think  much  of  good  blood,  and  "  the  claims  of  long  des- 
cent.'* The  tribe  is  sub-divided  into  Doorkanees  (inside 
the  range,  at  Dragul,)  Petafees,  Lisharees,  Kuleelanees 
and  minor  sections.  The  Doorkanees  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to.  They  are  a  pastoral  weU-behaved  section  of 
their  tribe — except  in  prosecuting  occasionally  their  an- 
cient feud  with  the  Lugharees,  and  in  this  they  have 
received  much  provocation — they  are  peaceable  people. 
They  sell  their  flocks  and  coarse  mats  in  exchange  for 
grain ;  and  as  they  produce  none  of  the  latter,  an  embargo 
from  visiting  the  plains  is  felt  by  them  as  a  serious  pun- 
ishment; for  a  time  they  succeed  in  purchasing  grain 
from  the  Khuteran  Puthans  to  their  west,  but  this  is  re- 
ported ;  and  the  latter,  who  drive  a  flourishing  trade  with 
us,  are  held  answerable  not  to  allow  supplies  to  reach 
them,  and  they  have  the  alternative  of  submitting  or 
leading  a  life  fuU  of  privations.  The  most  inveterate 
thieves  of  the  tribe  ^-re  the  Lisharees,  who  reside  partly 
inside  the  range,  and  partly  in  the  border  villages  near 
Hurrund.    On   assuming  charge  of  the  district  in  1854, 
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I  found  the  main  part  of  the  tribe  outlawed  by  its  in- 
corrigible behaviour,  and  our  posts  were  constantly  in 
pursuit  of  small  parties  of  them  who  had  left  the  hills 
for  plunder.  They  sued  for  pardon  through  Gholam 
Hyder,  restored  some  plunder,  promised  to  amend ;  and, 
reporting  the  case,  I  obtained  permission  for  the  re-occu- 
pation of  their  lands  by  them.  They  continued  more  or 
less  troublesome  till  1857,  when  their  heads  being  turned 
by  rumours  of  anarchy  and  endless  plunder  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  they  absconded  bodily  into  the  hills,  having  previ- 
ously some  of  them  acted  as  guides  to  a  strong  Murree 
force,  which  swept  and  plundered  the  Asnee  plain,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  troops  who  had  been  temporarily 
removed  from  the  Asnee  Cantonment.  Between  1857 
and  1859  the  Lisharees  gave  much  trouble,  and  suffered 
terribly  themselves;  some  were  caught  plundering  and 
committed  to  the  Sessions,  others  resisting  were  killed  by 
the  Police,  12  or  more  of  them  while  residing  with  the 
Murrees  were  killed  in  an  attack  by  Boogtees,  in  all  it  is 
computed  that  40  of  them  were  killed  in  different  raids, 
and  at  last  they  humbly  sued  for  pardon  through  the 
Muzaree  and  Lugharee  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  become 
their  securities,  and  they  have  once  more  settled  in  the 
plain.  So  long  as  the  above  named  chiefs  continue  to  be 
answerable  for  them  they  will  give  no  trouble,  and  their 
securities  will  not  cease  to  be  answerable  without  warning. 
If  the  conduct  of  the  Lisharees  has  been  infamous  since 
annexation,  their  punishment  has  assuredly  been  fearful ; 
and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  they  have  found  plunder  as 
a  means  of  livelihood  such  a  bad  speculation,  that  they 
will  never  give  trouble  again. 
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11.  South  of  the  Qoorchanees  ia  the  Bmall  tribe  of 

DreeshukS)  large    landowners  and 
J9m»ijuto.  ^g    indolent    as  their   neighbours. 

All  their  lands  are  cultivated  by  Jats,  and  they  receive 
paly  the  "Litch,"  which  is  the  local  ijame  for  proprietors* 
dues.  The  late  chief,  Beejur  Khan,  commanded  a  Caval- 
ry levy  at  Asnee  in  1857,  when  the  Murree  raid  occurred, 
and  gallantly  met  his  death  while  endeavouring  with  a 
small  number  of  followers  to  harass  the  retreat  of  the 
Murrees,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  their  plunder,^ 
He  and  his  eldest  son  (not  in  the  service)  and  88  follow^ 
ers  were  cut  up ;  and  the  affair  being  duly  reported  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  Meerun  Khap,  who  suocaeded  to  the 
chieftainship,  was  appointed  Ressaldar  in  his  father's 
room,  and  granted  a  pension  of  Rs,  1,000  per  annum* 
There  are  full  records  in  my  office  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  raid,  and  the  behaviour  of  Beejur  Kian, 
which  was  much  applauded  at  the  time  by  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs.  The  Dreeshuk  trib^  is  unimportant,  numeri- 
cally and  otherwise, 

12.  The  last  and  most  southern  tribe  of  the  district 

is  that  of  the  Muzarees,  and  I  have, 
.*tt«J«»«^  greater  pleasure  in  recording  whafc 

I  know  of  them  than  in  reporting  on  any  of  the  oth§i» 
tribes,  for  during  the  last  6  or  7  years  the  Muzarees  have,, 
fipom  being  inveterate  plunderers,  been  transformed  into- 
peaceable,  orderly  subjects.  As  late  as  1853,  armed  par- 
ties of  them  plundered  their  neighbours,  and  their  reolama^ 
tion  dates  from  the  appointment  of  a  European  Assistant  atr 
Mithunkote,  which  is  only  40  ntiiles  from  Bojhan,  <^eir 
principal  place,    Dost  UUee,  their  chief,  was  supposed 
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to  be  a  oonfirmed  drunkard  and  debauchee,  and  tbe 
control  of  the  tribe  devolved  entirely  on  Emam  Buksh 
Khan,  his  younger  brother.  I  took  pains  to  point  out 
to  Doat  Ullee,  the  disrespectablo  Ufe  ha  iras  leading, 
and  endeavoured  to  inatU  some  self  respect  into  him, 
Lieutenant^Colonel  (then  Lieutenant)  Bruce,  Command- 
ing on  the  Aanee  frontier,  also  gave  him  good  ad- 
vicei  and  enlisted  the  younger  brother,  Emam  Buksh 
Khan,  as  a  Jumadar  in  thei  5th  Punjab  Cavahy.  At  the 
same  time  the  Asaietant  CJommissioner  at  Mithunkote,  Cap* 
tain  Graham,  while  punishing  severely  all  cattle-stealers 
and  other  offenders  of  the  tribe,  shewed  consideration  for, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  leading  men,  and  soon  a  marked 
change  took  place.  Thefts  decreased,  new  cultivation 
flpread  rapidly,  abandoned  sites  were  re-occupied, — and 
fioon  Emam  Buksh,  who  under  Lieutenant  Bruce's  tuition 
had  become  an  intelligent  native  o£Glcer,  had  to  request 
permission  to.  resign— ^as  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  required 
his  presence  at  home,  as  his  brother  was  unequal  to 
the  task  from  his  infirmities.  Dost  UUee  is  now  as 
changed  in  appearance  as  in  manners  ;  he  has  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  use  stimulants  and  intoxicating  drugs, 
and  lo(^  younger  than  when  I  first  saw  him  6  years 
ago.  In  May  1857,  he  waited  on  Lieutenant  Munro, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  begged  permission  to- 
collect  his  people  for  service,  as  he  learnt  that  the' 
corps  3t  4-3nee  was  required  fqr  service  in  Hindoostan. 
Emam  Buksh  was  appointed  Eessaldar  of  a  Cavalry 
levy,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to 
reader   e;!;:cellent   servioe..    Cattle   thefts    through  the 
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passes  to  his  front  are  now  unheard  of,  and  no  chief 
is  more  zealous  in  arresting  oflTenders,  and  assisting 
the  Police  generally. 

13, — Of  the  Beloch  tribe  as  a  whole  I  would  here 

remark  that,  having  served  six  years 

iSeooqjejj.  ^^  ^^^:^    frontier  and     five  years 

amongst  the  Puthans  of  the  upper  border,  and  thus  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  both,  I  have  formed 
an  opinion  highly  favorable  to  the  former,  who  have 
far  more  nobiUty  of  character  and  manliness  of  dis- 
position than  any  Puthans  I  have  met  with.  They 
have  a  code  of  honor  which  they  scrupulously  adhere 
to ;  and  having  no  religion  whatever,  that  is,  they  are 
apt  to  say  naively  that,  "  their  religion  is  that  of  their 
chief,"  they  have  a  less  bigoted  feeling  towards  our- 
selves  than  the  Puthans;  indeed,  there  is  no  active 
feeling  of  hatred  to  us.  Their  great  grievance  against 
us  is  the  law  for  adultery ;  it  is  held  to  be-a  great  hard- 
ship that  a  husband  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hand  in  this  one  matter,  as  from 
their  peculiarly  sensitive  feelings  on  this  subject,  they 
are  precluded  from  bringing  their  cases  into  our  Courts. 
So  long  as  the  misbehaviour  of  a  woman  remains  un- 
known to  the  community  she  may  escape,  but  whenever 
her  crime  becomes  a  pubUc  scandal,  as  a  rule  the 
husband  kills  her  at  all  hazard,  and  neither  her  father 
mother  or  sisters  would  move  a  hand  to  save  her.  I 
know  an  instance  which  occurred  about  a  year  ago, 
in  which  a  woman  detected  by  her  ovm  son  in  an  act  of 
adultery,  was  made  by  him  and  her  own  father  to 
hang  herself  on  the  spot,  the    paramour    was    cut  to 
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pieces].  In  illustration  of  their  keen  and  absurd  sen- 
sitiveness in  matters  connected  with  their  women,  a 
young  sepoy  of  the  2nd  Belooch  Battalion  was  recently 
photographed  with  two  companions  by  his  Commanding 
Officer,  who  oflFered  him  a  copy  of  the  picture  to  send 
home  ;  he  looked  quite  hurt,  and  pointed  out  that  he 
could  not  send  his  picture  home  with  two  other  men  in  it. 
In  their  clan  feuds  their  style  of  fighting  is  more  dead- 
ly by  far  than  that  of  the  Puthans.  The  Beloch  dis- 
mounts from  his  horse,  and  enters  the  melee,  sword 
and  shield  in  hand  ;  the  Puthan  engages  with  matchlock, 
firing  from  a  distance,  if  possible  under  cover,  and  seldom 
closing  with  his  adversary.  The  Afghans  swore  not 
to  molest  our  troops  retiring  from  Cabul,  and  the  re- 
sult is  known.  The  Belooches  swore  to  keep  faith 
with  Captain  Browne,  and. his  garrison  in  Kahun,  and 
escorted  them  safely  to  the  plains,  though  quite  at 
their  mercy  and  dependent  on  them  even  for  water. 
The  Belooch  is  too  fond  of  home  to  make  a  good 
mercenary  ;  and  his  prevailing  faults  are  indolence, 
over-sensitiveness  and  pride,  the  first  and  the  last 
faults  combined  render  him  averse  to  all  labor  and  to 
all  instruction  ;  he  considers  it  an  indignity  to  have 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  so  that  his  sentiments 
as  to  the  one  percent,  educational  fund  may  be  imagined ; 
no  remonstrances,  however,  reached  me,  and  the  cess  is 
levied  throughout  the  district. 

14, — Revenue     administration.    On    the    occasion 

»rtemtt  ainninurtta*    of  the  last  revision  of  settlement  by 

^^*  General  Cortlandt  in  1863-54,  the 

Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  made  a  tour 
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througli  the  district,  and  granted  farther  remissions 
where  they  appeared  necessary.  On  his  return  to  Lahore, 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Financial 
Commissioner ;  and  as  it  describes  in  full  the  capabilities 
and  peculiar  features  of  the  district,  it  is  given  in  ex- 
tenso ;  any  one  perusing  it,  will  at  once  become  aware 
of  the  fiscal  difficulties  under  which  we  labor*  In  the 
west  of  the  district  the  failure  of  the  hill  streams,  or  an 
excessive  supply  of  water,  alike  render  it  impossible  for 
the  cultivator  to  irrigate  his  lands.  In  the  one  case 
there  is  no  Water,  and  in  the  other  it  <^omes  with  such 
violence  as  to  be  uncontrollable.  The  river  lands,  again, 
sufier  sometimes  from  over  flooding  jfrom  the  river,  or 
from  drought— owing  to  the  mouths  of  the  canals  silting 
up,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  labor  and  no  ingenuity 
6an  avert  sudh  calamities.  They  have  to  be  borne,  and 
€k)vemment  has  to  bear  a  share  in  the  losses  attendant 
on  them. 
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No.  196. 
From 

P.  MELVILii,   ESQUIRE, 

Secretary  to   Chief    Commissioner 

for  the  Fimjah. 
To 

G.  F.  EDMONSTONB,  ESQUIRE, 

Financial  Commissioner 

for  the  Punjab, 
Sir, 

bated  LaAobe,  9th  March^  1864. 

The  Chief  Commissidii^i*  having  visited  a  large  por- 
^  ,  tidil  of  the    Derah  Ghazee  Khan 

distrtct^  and  ascei^tained  that,  not- 
withstanding thef  very  considerable  reductions  which 
had  been  given  in  the  late  summai'y  settlement,  much 
discontent  still  continued  amongst  the  agriculturists,  de- 
termined to  gd  over*  the  assessment  with  the  Deputy 
Commissionei'i  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  presence  of  the  complainants*  Mi- 
thiinkote  appe^tred  to  be  the  pei'gunnah  in  which  the 
people  wefe  most  discoiiteiited* 

2* — The  district  may  be  divided  into  two  great  tracts, 
that  lying  along  the  bank  df  the  Indus,  Where,  though 
wells  are  to  be  found,  the  cultivation  mainly  depends  on 
the  autumnal  floodings,  and  lands  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  range,  which  depend  for  their  irrigation  on  the 
hill  streams. 
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3. — The  soil  of  Derah  Ghazee  Kban  is  generally 
a  tenacious  clay,  fertile  if  well  irrigated,  but  almost  per- 
fectly sterile  without  water.  The  people  appear  to  be 
indolent  and  improvident,  but  rather  docile  than  other- 
wise for  Mahomedans.  The  Belooch  race,  which  is  the 
dominant  one,  hardly  cultivate  at  all  themselves,  but  live 
on  the  profit  derived  from  their  lands  as  proprietors. 
They  are,  as  is  well-known,  a  hardy  and  predatory  race ; 
nine-tenths  of  the  culturable  area  and  perhaps  more,  is 
lying  waste.  The  country  requires  both  population  and 
irrigation  before  the  wastes  can  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. There  is  now  much  greater  peace  and  security 
than  have  probably  ever  prevailed,  but  the  country  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  open  to  depredations  from  the  tribes 
in  the  adjacent  hiUs.  Much  of  the  poverty  and  desola- 
tion still  apparent  have  been  caused  by  the  inroad  of 
those  tribes.  In  various  places  the  course  of  old  canals, 
and  the  sites  of  ancient  villages,  can  be  traced. 

4.  With  such  a  soil,  in  such  a  locality,  and  with  such 
a  people,  careful  attention  is  essentially  necessary,  not  only 
when  making  the  assessment,  but  at  every  harvest,,  in  orrder 
to  ascertain  how  the  assessment  works.  The  people  have 
very  generally  expressed  a  desire,  during  the  Wt  two 
years,  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  payment  in  kind. 
It  doubtless  suits  their  improvident  indolent  habits,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  adapted  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  harvest. 

5.  But  after  visiting  a  large  portion  of  the  district, 
and  duly  weighing  the  peculiarities,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner can  see  no  reason  why,  under  careful  and  vigilant 
supervision,  a  money  assessment  should  not  become  as 
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popular,  and  work  in  every  respect  as  well  as  it  has  done 

in  other  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  - 

6.  The  evils  of  the  system  of  "  Buttar ''  and  "  Kun-       M^ 
koot  "  are  notorious.     They  make  the  Grovemment  oflB- 

cers  the  comfactors  of  the  country,- — they  keep  the  people 
in  a  state  of  pupilage, — they  necessitate  the  employment 
of  a  host  of  harpies,  and  corrupt  both  the  people  and  the 
public  servants, 

7.  A  money  assessment  appears  not  to  have  receiv* 
ed  a  fair  trial  in  the  district.  The  assessments  were 
originally  fixed  too  high,  sufficient  margm  was  not  allow- 
ed  for  the  oscillation  of  prices  and  the  variation  of  seasons. 
Hence,  an  assessment  which  originally  pressed  heavily 
on  the  agriculturists,  becams  unbearable  when  prices  fell 
consequent  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Punjab,  while 
the  average  of  the  harvests  in  the  district  were  inferior. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  cultivation  has  decreased  in 
Derah  Ghazee  Khan  during  the  last  three  years.  Eeduc* 
tions,  which  would  probably  have  proved  amply  sufficient 
if  promptly  granted,  coming  too  late  have  not  given  ade- 
quate relief.  It  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  land 
revenue  be  at  once  put  on  a  proper  footing,  and  that  the 
people  foe  made  as  contented  as  they  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  Punjab. 

8.  The  assessments  for  1853-54,  by  the  Kistbundee, 
appears  to  be  Rupees  4,55,504  (fractions  omitted) ;  the  late 
reductions  are  estimated  at  71,534  Rupees ;  on  this  a  fur- 
ther abatement  of  Rupees  25,151  has  been  given  ;  making 
a  total  reduction  of  Rupees  96,685,  or  upwards  of  20  per 
^eent. 

d.    The  data  on  which  this  has  been  done  are  those 
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prepared  by  tlie  Deputy  Commissioner,  corrected  by  sum- 
mary crop  examiners  of  the  different  Tehseeldars,  in  pre- 
sence and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Van  CortlandL 

10.  The  southern  part  of  the  district  is  the  most 
lightly  assessed ;  for  there  the  landed  proprietors  have  en- 
joyed^ in  many  instances,  a  kind  of  Malkana,  or  Talooqdaree 
allowance,  under  the  name  of  Bhurut  or  Kusaoor ; — and  as 
they  are  a  numerous  and  warlike  body,  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  incursion  from  the 
hill  men,  these  privileges  should  be  maintahied,  At  a 
rough  estimate,  the  Chief  Commissioner  considers  that 
8  annas  per  cultivated  beegah,  two  of  which  are  about 
equal  to  an  acre,  is  ample  for  lands  watered  by  the  hill 
streams,  and  12  annas  for  tho  se  flooded  from  the  Indus. 
The  rate  should  vary  also  with  reference  to  locality ; — 
thus  lands  which  goi  the  first  flooding  from  the  hills  are 
the  best  of  the  dass,  those  which  lie  most  remote  are 
usually  the  worst. 

11.  The  inundations  from  the  Indus  are  perhaps 
more  capricious  and  uncertain  than  from  most  rivers ; — 
if  the  water  hes  on  the  surface,  leaving  ^  deposit,  itsferti* 
lizing  effect  is,  of  course,  great ;  where  the  water  rushes  over 
the  soil  as  is  the  case  where  the  latter  has  a  fall,  or  where 
the  floods  rise  high,  much  damage  ensues ;  the  good  soil 
is  often  converted  into  sterile  sand.  The  ^*  Julpa,*  •  a  few 
miles  north  of  Derah  Ghazee  Ehan,  haEi  in  this  way  done 
great  damage. 

12. — It  will  sometimes  also  happen  that  flooded 
lands  remain  too  long  under  water  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion. All  the  evils  and  uncertainty  of  alluvion  and  dilu- 
vion  appear  to  be  in  full  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
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The  local  offioei»'s  particular  attention  sliould  be  directed 
to  the  Circular  which  the  late  Board  issued  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

13, — The  lands  irrigated  by  mountain  streams  should 
also  require  great  attention.  The  chief  cultivation,  appears 
to  be  in  the  Khurreef  season.  The  surface  of  the  land  is 
covered  with  a  network  of  curved  embankments,  aU  of 
which  are  connected  together. 

14. — The  hill  streams  are  directed  into  the  nearest 
fields,  and  as  they  ore  fiUed,  the  water  is  allowed  to  pass 
on  to  the  adjacent  bnes.  In  this  way  a  large  ai^ea  receives 
a  thorough  saturation  in  a  favorable  season,  but  many 
of  these  hill  streams  fail  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Unless  rain  falls  in  the  hills  the  floods  do  not  come  down. 
For  the  last  3  years  the  supply  of  water  has  been  defici- 
ent ;  without  water,  as  has  been  ab^eady  observed,  there 
can  be  no  cultivation. 

15. — In  a  country  such  as  is  here  described,  great 
care  and  prompt  action  are  necessary ;  if  our  oflBcers  are 
too  rigid  in  their  demands  the  country  will  be  depopulated, 
^he  people  driven  away ; — if  too  lax,  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  Government  must  sufier. 

16. — A  money  assessment  is  perfectly  bearable  if  our 
officers  are  equal  to  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. Directly  the  season  will  admit  of  it,  the  European 
officers  should  take  a  rapid  to  ur  through  their  districts, 
and  verify  the  reports  which  the  Tehseeldars  should  have 
already  prepared.  Minute  and  searching  scrutiny  is  not 
necessary,  ordinary  observations  will  convince  them  of 
the  accuracy  of  these  reports.  A  cursory  glance  will 
shew  the  state  of  .the  crops,  whether  the  mountain  streams 
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have  come  down  or  not,  whether  the  Indus  has  wasted 
or  enriched  the  soil.  The  circumstance  that  the  dis- 
trict has  four  oflBcers,  two  at  Derah  Ghazee  Khan,  and  two 
stationed  at  Asnee,  should  facilitate  the  supervision. 

17. — When  no  calamity  has  occurred,  the  reve- 
nue can  be  easily  collected ;  if  a  failure  has  taken  place, 
a  half,  a  third  or  a  quarter  may  be  suspended.  If  the  ensu- 
ing season  is  favorable,  such  suspension  could  be  made 
good ;  but  if  two  failures  occur  in  succession,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  expedietit  to  remit  the  balance. 

18. — The  Chief  Commissioner,  in  conclusion,  requests 
that  returns  for  the  revised  summary  settlement  of  the 
district  may  be  carefully  prepared,  and  furnished  to  your 
office,  in  which  should  be  included  every  village  in  the 
district,  whether  the  assessment  has  been  revised  or  not 
This  form  of  the  rent  roll  will  shew  the  land  taxed,  as  it 
will  stand  for  the  future. 

(Signed)        P.  MELVILL, 

Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

(True  Copy.) 

r.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 
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16.    It  may,  however,   safely  be   stated  that 
CapaiHitiw  of  Bte-    whenever  the  Indian  finances  admit 
trict,  anb    iiten»i0n  ot    of  the  granting  of  large  tuocavee 
advances,  or  of  expenditure  by   Go* 
vemment  itself  for  the  extension  of  existing,  and  excava- 
tion of  new,  irrigation  oanals  from  the  Indus,  the  resources 
of  the  district  might  be  developed  to  an  amazing  extent ; 
for  I  believe  past  experience  has  proved  that,  whenever 
new  canals  have  been  successfully  dug,  population  has  at 
once  followed,  and  the  result  has  been  an  enormous  and 
permanent  gain  to   Government.     Other  than  fiscal  re- 
sults would  also  be  attained    in  this  particular  district, 
should  the  principal  canal,  the  Manka,   be  extended  and 
deepened  as  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Medley,  Superinten- 
dent of  Oanals,  and  myself.     I  would  here  note  that  now 
I  only  advocate  the  extension  of  the  Manka  as  far  as 
Dajil,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  south  of  that  point 
the  bed  would  approach  too  near  the  range,  and  be  liable 
to  injury  from  the  hill  torrents ; — for  particulars  of  the 
scheme,  vide   correspondence  marginally  noted,   which 
includes  so  much  writing  that  I  can- 
DtreciorqfCanAiiJfo.    T^ot  give  it  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
Jff'fetS"^^;    present    report.       Assuming    this 
fcrffirfs/j^    scheme  to  have  been    successfuUy 

^yinaneiat    admission.      ^^P*^'     ^^    ^^^^    abandoned    sito 

D^ce^^^ml*^^^^^^    Qf  a  village  re-occupied, — ^in  every 

acre  of  land  reclaimed  from  desert 
or  jungle,  we  should  add  to  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  the  Dajil  Hurrund  pergunnah.  It  is  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  waste  and  jungle  that  render  it  so  easy 
for  hill  marauders  to  leave  the  passes  and  penetrate  un- 
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observed  many  miles  towards  the  river,  returning  with 
stolen  cattle  to  the  thick  jungle,  and  during  the  following 
night  to  the  hills.  As  before  stated,  every  new  settlement 
renders  this  kind  of  theft  more  precarious,  and  reduces 
the  labors  of  our  Police.  The  amount  of  cultivation  of 
the  district  might  easily  be  doubled  in  5  or  6  years,  if  the 
necessary  outlay  on  canals  could  be  inciirreid*  A  sdieme 
less  important  than  the  Manka  one,  but  one  Which  Would 
benefit  the  Mithunkote  sub-division  considerably,  has  twice 
been  submitted,  and  rejected  for  want  of  funds.    Thia 

Was  a  scheme  for  the  es^-* 
From  Deputy  Conmissioner  H.  &,    tensiou   of   the    Dhondee 

JT.,  No.  14,  dated  VJth  January,  1855, 

with  Lieutenant  Medleif^sprqjeci.  Canal,  aud  the  letters  OUthe 

Financial   Commisnoner* s  No.   393, 

dated  \Uh  February,  1856.  BUbject  aTe  marginally  not- 

Do,               do.   No.     3,245,    d<ited  ^        ri           lx                 •            i^ 

25rA  SeptemJm^,  1855  with  amtexure^.  .60.      One   Other   prOjeCt  of 

Lieutenant  Medley^s  de- 
serves mention,  that  of  constructing  masonry  embank- 
ments in  the  mouths  of  passes  with  flood  gates  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  water*  The  first  outlay  Would  be  great,  and 
the  result  t  should  think  Uncertain;  but  if  successful  at 
all,  this  plan  would  yield  a  most  valuable  Supply  of  water, 
and  one  that  would  be  available  at  times  When  the  canal 
beds  would  be  dry*  .  A  rapid  summary  (Settlement  is  now 
under  progress,  and  a  more  detailed  report  of  thd  present 
state  of  the  district,  and  of  its  prospects^  wiU  be  shortly  sup- 
pUed. 

16.    Appendii  0.  is  a  statement  shewing  the  pro- 
gressive decrease  of  crimes    of  a 
BimaM  oe  Ctime».    ^^^^^^^  ^jature  from  1850  till  now. 

No  returns  for  1849  are  available.    Those  for  1859,  though 
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incomplete,  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  shew  that  th^  de- 
crease continues  to  be  progressive.  The  number  of  mur- 
ders, however,  all  traceable  to  one  cause5  jealousy,  conti- 
nues to  be  very  sad.  The  Police  are  not  wanting  in  vigor ; 
as  a  rule,  the  murderers  are  caught,  convicted  and  sentenc- 
ed, so  that  death,  or  what  is  equally  dreaded  transportation 
for  life,  may  be  said  to  await  the  criminals  almost  for  cer« 
tain  ; — ^yet  this  knowledge  does  not  deter  them  from  the 
crime ;  forbidden  to  take  vengeance  they  do  not  resortto  our 
courts  for  redress,  and  in  this  one  matter  we  seem  as 
powerless  as  we  were  ten  years  ago,  nor  does  any  remedy 
suggest  itself,  A  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  community 
can  alone  produce  any  improvement,  and  no  people  are  less 
ready  to  receive  instruction.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
the  three  crimes  for  which  the  district  has  been  notorious, 
viz.,  highway-robbery,  burglary  and  cattle-stealing,  are 
decreasing  in  a  satisfactory  ratio.  In  all  these  heading, 
a  still  further  decrease  may  be  confidently  looked  for  at 
the  close  of  1859.  Highway-robbery,  in  particular,  has, 
owing  to  the  number  of  examples  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Lisharees  from  the  hills, 
been  much  reduced ;  and  if  the  crime  be  always  visited 
with  a  severe  punishment  we  shall  soon  have  hardly  any 
cases  to  record.  Most  of  them  were  perpetrated  by  Lisha- 
rees from  the  hills,  acting  in  coUusion  with,  and  on  infor- 
mation furnished  by,  their  brethren  on  the  plains.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  repressing  crime 
is  in  securing  the  services  of  good  Thanadars,  a  common 
want  I  imagine.  The  people  of  the  country  are  too  in- 
dolent ;  and  outsiders  dislike  the  Thana  stations,  and  with 
reason.    The  water  is  commonly  brackish  and  unwhole- 
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some-^^the  population  much  scattered,  and  the  work  hea- 
vy,— ^while  from  the  great  poverty  of  the  people  few  fees 
can  be  extracted.  That  the  work  is  unusually  heavy,  I 
firmly  believe  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  hills  on  one 
entire  side,  and  Bhawulpore  on  the  other,  to  an  extent  of 
some  60  miles  ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  replace  our  Police  offi- 
cials that  nothing  but  repeated  neglect  and  misbehaviour 
should  lead  to  dismissal,  lest  the  successor  be  an  equally 
bad  bargain  in  other  respects  and  minus  local  experience. 
I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  report  the  Bhawulpore 
authorities  for  the  utter  indifference  with  which  they 
receive  applications  for  the  persons  of  criminals  known 
to  be  residing  under  their  protection.  Bhawulpore  is  a 
perfect  Alsatia  in  this  respect ;  at  the  present  moment 
I  could  name  several  notorious  offenders  thus  screened. 
The  Kardars  will  not  themselves  assist  us,  and  if  we  send 
our  Police  the  persons  "wanted'*  commonly  receive 
timely  information  and  change  their  quarters.  The  pre- 
sent Grovemment  appears  to  be  even  weaker  than  the  last, 
and  the  present  native  agent  to  have  less  power  and 
influence  than  his  predecessor,  Peer  Ibrahim. 

17.     The  civil  work  of  the  district  has  continued  to 

increase  yearly ;  much  of  it  is  now 

diba  aiiminfetration.  ji.xT_mT.ij  ^ 

performed  by  the  Tehseeldars,  and 

it  is  of  a  very  simple  easy  nature ;  the  people  are  not 
litigious,  and  the  generality  of  the  cases  are  small  book 
debts,  admitted  partly  or  in  whole  by  defendant ;  with 
2,155  cases  decided  last  year,  1858,  the  total  amount  liti- 
gated was  only  Rupees  75,595-3-3.  For  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  (in  the  Derah 
Ghazee  Khan  Tehseel,  which  is  the  principal  one,)   and 
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tLe  petty  criminal  oases,  I  believe  that,  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  work  and  the  number  of  Assistants  em- 
ployed in  the  other  districts,  the  services  of  a  native 
Extra  Assistant  might  advantageously  be  placed  at  our 
disposal ;  at  present  when  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is 
abaent  on  circuit,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Derah 
has  not  sufl&cient  leisure  for  all  that  is  required  of  him ; 
and  in  the  event  of  his  services  being  called  for  away 
from  the  Sudd^,  the  work  there  would  come  to  a  stand 
still ; — and  cases  occasionally  occur  when  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  an  officer  should  proceed  at  once  and  decide 
them  on  the  spot. 

18.     Appendix  D.  is  a  route  table,  showing  the  dis- 
_  tances  between  all  stages  of  the  dis- 

trict — the  different  stations.  Military 
Posts,  Tehseels,  Th^nas,  Police  Chowkees  and  Bungg^lows, 
More  Bungalows  are  still  required,  and  having  been  sanc- 
tioned will  be  commenced  upon  immediately,  viz.,.  one  at 
Rajunpore,  one  at  Fazilpore,  and  one  at  Mahomedpore  y 
hereafter  as  our  means  admit  of  it,  better  accomodation 
should  be  afforded  at  Dajil  and  Hajeepore,  where  there 
are  small  inferior  Bungalows,  and  at  Jampore,  where  a 
ruined  Tehseel  building  is  temporarily  used  by  travellers ; 
the  materials  of  this  would  suffice  for  a  roomy  Bungalow. 
Serais  also  have  yet  to  be  built  along  the  district  line  of 
road.  They  should  be  at  the  following  places  : — Towsa, 
Kala,  (there  is  one  at  Derah  Ghazee  Khan)  Jampore, 
Dajil,  Hajeepore,  Fazilpore,  Mithunkote,  Oomerkote  and 
Rojhan ;  but  it  will  be  long  ere  our  funds  will  admit  of  the 
construction  of  the  entire  number,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
those  required  at  the  larger  places  should  be  built  first. 
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19.     The  only  important  towns  of  the  district  are 
CenMt0.  given  below: — 


NAME. 


Dera  Ghazee  Khan, 

Daji), 

Sunghur,    

Mitbunkote,      

Total,  ... 


Population  at  last  Ceksits. 


1,09,026 
83,013 
38,949 
67,976 


S  6  h^,i 
£  2  13 -I  S^. 


2,38,964 


0  2  2  ^  'C 


Derah  Ghazee  E[han  is  well  built  for  a  native  town — a 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  being  of  pucca  brick. 
The  old  fort  has  been  turned  into  a  Tehseel  and  Kotwa* 
lee,  with  a  market  place  in  front,  shops  of  a  uniform 
pattern  being  built  against  the  inside  of  the  curtain  waU. 
There  is  also  a  covered  fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
and  a  Serai  inside  the  fort  enclosure.  Pucca  drains  have 
been  constructed  in  the  town,  and  a  brick  road  made 
through  the  principal  street.  A  brick  road  has  been 
made  round  the  town,  and  one  connecting  the  town  with 
Cantonment  and  civil  lines.  Close  to  the  town,  and 
where  the  road  to  Cantonment  leaves  the  circular  road 
round  the  town,  a  large  and  commodious  dispelnsa- 
ry  has  been  built.  The  main  building  is  adopted  for 
reception  of  ordinary  patients,  and  two  wings  are  divid- 
ed into  more  private  quarters  for  such  as  desire  them, 
or  require  for  other  reasons  to  be  kept  apart.  The  trade 
of  the  town  was  formerly  considerable,  but  successive 
Governments  being  unable  to  coerce  the  hill  tribes  gra- 
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dually  the  Affghan  merchants  took  to  other  routes  as 
they  found  that  no  payments  for  escort  gave  them  secu- 
rity from  the  attacks  of  Murrees,  Boogtees,  hill  Goorcha- 
nees  and  other  plunderers.  Now  there  is  literally  no 
trade  through  the  passes  of  this  district  beyond  petty 
barter  of  live  stock  for  the  grain  and  coarse  cloth  of  the 
plain.  None  of  the  other  towns,  mentioned  above,  call 
for  particular  notice. 

20. — ^Appendix  B.  furnishes  details  of  our  unimpor- 

_  tant  trade  transactions.    The  price 

Cratir.  ^  .    ,.  ,  ,    .      .  . 

of  mdigo  and  cotton  trade  is  nsmg, 

particularly  of  the  latter,  and  I  do  not  despair  yet  of  see- 
ing much  flax  grown  in  a  few  years.  The  dearth  of  labor, 
and  indolence  of  the  population  would  prevent  any  Euro- 
pean merchant  from  attempting  the  growth  of  indigo  here. 

21.  The  Electric  Telegraph  crosses  the  Indus  (from 
^  ^       ,  MozuflTergurh)  opposite  Derah ;  there 

are  repeating  stations  both  at  Derah 
and  Bajunpore,  seven  miles  north  of  Mithunkote,  also 
one  at  Kusmore,  just  beyond  our  south  boundary.  The 
permanent  line  (cast  iron  pillars  and  sockets)  is  complete 
from  Derah  Ghazee  Khan  to  Dajil,  and  materials  are  ready 
at  Derah  Ghazee  Khan  and  Mithunkote  for  carrying  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  district ;  at  present,  however,  from 
Dajil  downwards  there  is  only  a  temporary  line. 

22.  No  bridge  of  boats  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
^  ^     ^r    .  at  Derah  Ghazee  Khan.    The  Com- 

missioner  and  Superintendent,  Ma- 
jor Browne,  suggested  the  construction  of  one  for  the 
cold  weather  months,  but  the  question  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  expensei  and  it  was  found  that  our  local 
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means  were  inaafficient  for  the  object,  and  the  Com- 
missioner did  not  consider  that  Government  would  bear 
any  portion  of  the  expenditure.  As  regards  funds,  wo 
are  &till  unable  to  meet  the  .entire  cost,  but  I  desire 
to  place  on  record  my  opinion  that,  when  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  our  district  road  has  been  peribattent- 
ly  bridged,  (and  half  of  this  work  has  akeady  been 
accomplished)  the  surplus  ferry  fund  balance — ^and  the 
large  municipal  fund  balances  could  not  be  better  applied 
than  in  the  construction  of  boats  for  our  principal  ferry 
at  Derah  Ghazee  Khan.  These  would  at  once  become 
available  at  th^  ferry,  and  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
river.  If  wanted  for  transport  of  troops  they  would  be 
far  uidre  commodious' than' the 'chamsy.'msLtive  craft,  aiaid 
ultimately  in  two  or  thr6e  years  we  should  -have  at  our 
disposal  a  sufficient  number  for  a  cold  weather  bridge. 
I  have  addressed  the  authorities  at  Lahore,  Goojranwalla 
and  Jhelum  to  ascertain  the  cost  price  of  the  boats  used 
in  the  Ravee,  Ghenab  and  Jhelum  bridges ;  and  agreeably  to 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Local  Fund  Meeting,  Mr. 
Kirwan,  Superintendent  of  Indus  Canals,  will  be  begged 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  boatia  that  would 
be  required  for  our  project,  and  the  probable  total  cost, 
including  .road-way  and  minor  incidental  expenses. 

23. — ^In  the  report  of  the  border  Belooch  tribes  no 

mention  has  been  made  of  the  Mur- 

^«me«aft1,f,flltta«.      ^^.  they  are  subjects  of  the  Khan  of 

Kelat,  but  till  lately  were  under  no  control,  and  our  troops 
were  constantly  on  the  watch  to  repel  their  inroads. 
Since  my  acquaintance  with  this  border  commenced,  in 
1854^  the  only  formidable  raid  perpetrated  by  Morrees 
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was  in  August  1857,  alluded  to  in  para.  11,  but  small  par- 
ties of  them  guided  by  Lisharees  infested  the  passes  of 
the  Asnee  border.  Last  cold  season,  under  pressure,  the 
Khan  of  Kelat  moved  against  the  tribe  to  coerce  it,  and 
although  shewing  great  disinclination  for  the  task,  the 
expedition  was,  under  the  able  management  and  advice 
of  Major  Henry  G-reen,  Sindh  Irregular  Horse  and  Agent 
at  Kelat,  decidedly  successful.  The  Murrees,  unable  to 
compete  with  the  troops  sent  against  them,  retired  Uf 
hills  in  their  rear;  their  country  was  surveyed,  their 
granaries  and  the  fort  of  Kahun  were  destroyed,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  such  distress  that  they  agreed  to 
furnish  hostages  for  future  good  behaviour ;  these  reside 
with  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  anii  a  few  of  his  horsemen  are 
posted  at  Kahun.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  in  th^  case 
of  the  Bozdars,  the  tribe  will  profit  by  its  knowledge  of 
our  ability  to  punish  it,  a^nd  will  refrain  from  plundering. 
North  of  the  Murrees,  and  situated  behind  the  Kala 
Kohj  (the  second  and  highest  range  visible  from  Derah 
Ghazee  Khan,)  and  between  it  and  the  Jundran  range 
whidi  separates  the  tribe  from  the  Candahai*  plain,  is  the 
powerful  Kuteeran  tribe — a  Puthan  tribe  surt'ounded  on 
three  sides  by  Belooch  tribes.  It  numbers  in  all  from 
5  to  6,000  souls-^strength  of  fighting  men  from  2,000 
to  2,500.  The  "  Kala  Panee  stream  runs  through  their 
fertile,  valley,  which  may  be  called  the  granary  of  the  hills. 
Their  cultivation  is  excluding  cotton  and  indigo,  identical 
with  that  of  this  district,  and  the  amount  is  enormous.  Two 
or  three  maunds  of  wheat  are  purchased  for  the  rupee.  The 
Murrees,  Boogtees,  Loonee  Puthans,  Doorkanees,  and  even 
tjie  Bozdars,  purchase  from  them ;  and  a  portion  of  their 
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grain  is  bought  by  some  of  our  frontier  villages.  They  drive 
an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  with  the  plain,  bringing 
down  camels,  goats  and  sheep,  principally  through  the  Su- 
khee  Surwur  (Lugharee)  pass.  The  Kuteerans  are  ca- 
pital cultivators,  and  do  not  themselves  plunder ;  but  their 
principal  place,  Barkar,  became  so  notoriously  thd  market 
place  for  all  cattle  stolen  by  other  tribes  from  the  plain 
that  we  had  to  remonstrate,  and  as  no  attention  was  paid 
to  this  and  the  traffic  on  stolen  property  continued,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  sanctioned  an  embargo;  the  tribe 
was  prohibited  from  the  plain,  and  the  usual  result  fol- 
lowed. It  was  an  easy  sum  for  them — the  trade  with  the 
plain  was  more  valuable  than  the  trade  carried  on  with 
the  cattle  lifters,  and  they  gave  in ;  future  mischievousness 
can  be  immediately  checked  in  a  similar  way,  or  if  neces- 
sary by  a  demonstration,  for  the  road  into  their  rich  valley 
is  easy  and  they  are  not  warlike. 

24. — ^By  the  kindness  of  Captain  Johnstone,  Survey- 
or of  the  t)erajat  line,  I  am  enabled 
^*  to  annex  an  excellent  outline  map 

of  the  district,  copied  in  his  office  from  his  more  elaborate 
topographical  map.  In  my  own  office,  I  have  had  mark- 
ed in  red  ink  all  Tehseels,  Thannahs,  Police  Chokees  and 
staging  Bungalows.  Captain  Johnstone  conducted  the 
border  portion  of  survey  with  such  tact  and  judgment 
as  to  become  quite  popular  with  the  people  ;  and  few  offi* 
cers  could,  I  believe,  have  collected  so  much  information 
of  our  frontier  and  its  vicinity  without  coming  in  contact 
with  our  neighbours  beyond  the  frontier  line. 

F.    R.    POLLOCK, 

Deputy  Gommiseioner. 
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SritUh  troops  thus  |g!^S3 
I  Bozdars  lhu9         ^ 


^Tke  three  sqvares  marked  thus  are  erroneously  entered  in  Majoil  MfiDUEt  ^s 
retreat  could  have  been  cut  off, — F,  R.  P. 
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No.  25. 
Feom 

MAJOR  J.  NICHOLSON, 

Deputy  Gommr.  Derah  Ismail  Kluin, 
To 

MAJOR    D.    ROSS, 

Commr.  and  Supdt.  Leia  Division, 

LEI  A. 

Camp  Derah  Futtkh  Khan,  the  2^th  Ma/rch,  1852* 

Sib, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 

and  the  Board's  mformati6n,  the 
following  report  of  the  late  foray  by 
the  Kusranee  tribe,  on  the  town  of  Derah  Futteh  Khan. 
2^  Nanuk  Mull,  a  Government  watcher  over  the 
cotton  crop  of  Yusuf  Khan  Kusranee,  disappeared  from 
the  village  of  Dowlutwalla,  (in  which  Yusuf  Khan  has 
land)  in  the  month  of  November  last.  Yusuf  Khan  him- 
self resides  in  a  little  village  called  Yusuf-kee- Jog,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  opposite  Dowlutwalla,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kowrah  pass. 

3.  Mr.  Simson,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  having 
Reason  to  believe  that  the  watcher  had  been  made  away 
with  by  Yusuf  Khan,  ordered  the  Thanadar  of  Gerang 
to  seize  him  ;  but  the  Thanadar  was  unable  to  find  Yu- 
suf, and  sent  in  his  brother  Mahomed  instead.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  Mahomed  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  Jail,  and  hurt  himself  so  badly  in  leaping  from  the 
wall  that  he  died  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.    His 
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body  vTBS  removed  to  his  village,  and  after  burying  it 
Yusuf  went  off  to  the  hills,  accompained  by  all  the 
Eusranees  of  his  village,  and  commenced  exerting  him- 
self to  raise  his  tribe  in  the  hills  against  Government. 
The  Thanadar  cf  Gerang  reported  all  this  to  Mr.  Simson, 
but  he  did  not  at  first  apprehend  any  thing  more  serious 
than  cattle-lifting.  On  the  IGth,  Mr.  Simson  left  Derah 
for  Drabund,  with  Sir  H.  LaMrreuce ;  the  Thanadar  was 
not  aware  of  this,  and  consequently  his  report  of  the 
15th,  stating  that  matters  had  assumed  a  more  serious  ap- 
pearance, and  that  troops  were  required  to  protect  D^rah 
Tutteh  EHian,  did  not  reach  Mr.  Simson  till  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  tliirty-six:  hours  after  the  attack  had  been  made. 

4.  It  appears  that  th^  Kusranees,  about  300  foot 
and  40  horse,  started  from  the  Kowrah  pass,  where  they 
had  been  assembled  for  two  days  previously,  at  sunset  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  marching  between  the  posts 
of  Goorwalee  and  Vehowa,  arrived  at  Derah  Futteh  Khan 
at  early  dawn  on  the  17th. 

¥ 

5.  The  force  at  the  Thana  consisted  of  14  sowars 
and  19  Bnrkundazes,  6  of  the  Thana  establishment,  10 
being  absent  on  duty,  and  9  having  been  lent  on  tho 
.occasion  1^  the  Killadar  of  the  fort  of  Gerang.  Thia 
force  was  not  strong  enough  to  offer  much  opposition, 
jand  the  Kusranees  plundered  such  portion  of  the  Bazar 
as  was  not  under  fire  from  the  Thana,  for  an  hour,  and 
then  retreated  with  the  loss  of  three  killed  and  one  pri- 
soner, carrying  with  them  most  of  the  cattle  belonging^ 
to  the  village.  The  amount  of  plunder  obtained  froni 
,the  Bazar  was,  I  believe,  very  trifling,  as  the  towns-people 
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had  pro'viously  in  ahticipaiioh  of  an  attack  depoditea 
all  their  most  "valnable  property  in  the  Thana» 

6.  The  Kiisranees  took  a  ZQore  ctouthwly  direetioa 
in  their  retreat  than  that  by  which  they  had  AdyaHced, 
making  fbr  the  road  between  Vehowa  and  Pter,  (the  two 
most  northerly  posts  in  the  Derah  Ghazee  Ehan  district,) 
to  both  of  whioli  ihe  Thanadar  lost  no  time  in  despei)ch« 
ing  intelfigence ;  and  collecting  suoli  people  of  the  country 
as  were  willing  to  assist,  followed  himself  in  pursuit  pf 
the  plunderers^ 

He  was  joiiied  by  the  Cavairy  from  ihe  two  outposts 
mentioned  above,  (about  40)  near  the  viHage  of  Talee* 
wal^  7  miles  to  the  southward  of  Vehowa,  He  had  with 
him  9  horse  and  30  foot  from  the  fort  of  Gerang,  and 
Habomeld  Khan  Mullick  of  the  village  of  Vehowa,  and 
Kowrah  jSIhan  of  Tibbee,  with  about  30  horse  and  tho 
fi[ame  uumber  of  foot  between  them. 

The  Kusran^es  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  he^ 
hiad  an  embankment,  where  they  were  out  of  fire.  Tha 
Thanadar  and  people  of  the  country  were  for  employing 
the  footmen  to  drive  them  out  before  making  use  of  the 
Cavabyi  but  the  Naib  Be^aldar  and  Jemadar  of  the  4tli 
Punjab  Cavalry  present,  insisted  on  charging  them  at  once, 
whidi  they  did« — ^but  after  a  most  gallant  attempt  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  the  Jemadar  and  three  men  and 
three  horses  killed,  and  six  men  and  nine  horses  wound* 
ed.  The  Kusrianees  then  pursued  their  retreat  to  the 
Wis  without  further  moleataidon,  entering  tixe  Hittra 
pass^  Wjiioh  is  about  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Kowrahone,  from  whicl^  they  had  issued,  and  having 
gone  over  in  their  advance  ?»nd  retreat  upwards  of  50 
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miles  of  ground.  MahOmed  Khan  of  Yelio^a  is  said  to 
have  been  the  only  man  of  the  country  who  accompani- 
ed the  Cavalry  in  their  charge, — but  having  myself  seen 
the  ground,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  villagers  cannot  be 
considered  culpable  for  holding  back  fh>m  the  desperate 
attempt  made  by  the  Cavalry, 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  I  reached  Vehowa  with 
Sir  H.  Lawrence ;  on  the  2lst,  acting  on  intelligence  re- 
ceived, I  was  enabled  to  seize  33  of  the  Jangra  Kusra- 
nees  and  2  of  the  hill  ones ;  some  of  these  men  have  since 
been  recognized  as  having  been  with  the  plundering  party 
on  the  17th.  A  few  articles  found  on  them  have  also  been 
proved  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Bazar  on  that  occasion. 

The  Kusranees  are  a  hUl  tribe  of  notorious  thievish 
propensities,  extending  from  the  Vehowa  to  the  Sungurh 
pass,  both  In  the  Derah  Ghazee  Khan  district.  Their 
country  is  thus  about  30  miles  in  length,  and,  I  believe, 
extends  westward  from  15  to  20  miles.  They  have  the 
Ushteranees  (with  whom  until  Major  Edwardes  made 
up  the  quartrel  they  were  at  feud)  on  the  north,  the  Boz- 
dars  on  the  south,  and  the  Kakurs  and 
on  the  west.  They  have  fbur  villages  in  the  plain  in  the 
Gerang  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  one,  Yusuf-kee- 
Jog,  went  of  with  its  Mullick,  and  those  of  another  Jangra 
had  fled  to  the  hills  10  days  previously,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  oppressed  in  the  appraisement  of  their  crops. 

Their  hill  territory,  as  I  have  mentioned,  borders 
entirely  on  the  Sungurh  talookah  of  Derah  Ghazee 
Khan ;  in  that  talookah  they  have  also  five  or  six  villages^ 
one  of  which,  Kot  Eusranee,  is  the  residence  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  tribe,   Mitta  Khan.     This  man  did 
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nob  join  in  bhe  foray,  because  he  has  too  muoh  at  stake 
in  the  plains  to  commit  himself  openly  against  Gk)Yem« 
ment ;  but  I  cannot  leani  that  he  exerted  his  influence 
to  prevent  it,  and  he  sent  no  intimation  of  the 
gathering  or  intentions  of  his  tribd  to  any  of  our 
frontier  officers  or  posts.  On  my  taxing  him  with  his 
culpable  neglect,  he  attempted  to  deny  that  he  possessed 
any  influence  among  his  tribe  or  knety  anything  of  their 
intentions,  but  on  my  calling  to  his  recollection  that  he 
had  shewn  his  influence  a  few  years  ago,  by  laying  siege 
to  Derah  Futteh  Ehan,  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and  tel-' 
ling  him  that  he  must  be  either  with  or  against  Govern- 
ment openly,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  the  next  day  as 
an  earnest  of  his  intentions  sent  me  in  two  mountaineers, 
whom  I  had  required  him  to  seize,  and  promised  to  cap- 
ture more.  Mitta  Elhan  is  able  to  do  good  service,  and 
will  render  it  if  he  know  that  it  will  be  exacted  from  him. 
He  is  too  comfortable,  and  has  too  much  at  stake  in  the 
plains,  to  feel  any  inclination  to  abandon  them  for  his 
barren  native  hills. 

Of  the  hill  MuUicks,  the  principal  ones  in  the  late 
foray  were  Mitta  of  Mala,  Buksha  of  Bajul,  and  Buksha; 
of  Birot ;  the  first  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  badly 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  sword  cut.  Omur  Khan, 
of  the  Batee  pass,  did  not  accompany  the  expediticm^ 
having  a  well  and  some  land  in  the  Sunghur  district. 
The  tribe  is  said  to  number  1,200  fighting  men,  of  whom 
600  have  matchlocks,  so  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
probably  assisted  in  the  late  raid. 

As  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  with  jreference 
thereto. 
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The  infliction  of  summarfpuniahTnent  on  the  Eusra^ 
nees  is  desirable  in  erery  point  of  view ;  but  the  chastise^ 
mentbfapoor  hill  tribe,  thinly  scattered  over  a  very 
nigged  country,  and  without  any  thing,  deserving  the 
name  of  a  village,  is  extremely  difficult, — and  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  give  a  decided  opinion  on  this  subject  Without 
further  consideration. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  I  consider  that  the  strength  of 
the  posts  of  Vehowa  and  Pear  should  be  increased  to 
50  Oavalry  each,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  foot  to  enable 
the  whole  of  the  Oavalry  to  take  the  field  in  an  emer- 
gency ;  and  that  a  post  should  be  established  at  Dowlut- 
Wala,  in  the  Oerang  talooka,  about?  miles  (I  fhink)  to 
the  northward  of  Vehowa,  and  of  the  same  strength  as 
that  post ; — also  that  at  least  100  Infantry  should  be  left 
at  Derah  Futteh  Khan,  to  reassure  the  people^  who  are 
much  alarmed  and  inclined  to  forsake  their  homes  for 
some  place  of  greater  security.  Until  Tusuf  Khan  be 
captured  or  killed,  or  heavy  retribution  inflicted  on  the 
Kusranee  tribe,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  relax 
these  precautionary  measures.  The  If shteranees  could 
be  of  much  use  to  us  in  dealing  with  Yusuf  Khan,  if  so 
didposed,  but  though  not  disinclined  to  re-open  their  old 
feud  with  him  on  their  own  account,  I  fear  it  will  be  diffi* 
cidt  to  induce  them  to  do  so  in  a  C^overnment  quarrel. 

I  would  further  beg  to  suggest  that  Mahomed  Khaa 
of  Vehowa,  be  flowed  40  Rupees  a  month  as  the  pay  of 
4  horsemen,  to  procure  and  oarry  intelligence. 

Mahomed  Khan  keeps  up  15  or  20  horses  of  his 
own ;  and  for  the  triJ^ing  renumeration  I  have  recommend- 
ed^ will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  hold  himself  responsible  for 
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the  conveyance  of  eariy  and  correct  intelligence  to  the 
posts  on  each  side  of  him* 

Before  concluding,  I  think  I  may  with  propriety 
quote  a  t^mdrk  addressed  to  me  by  a  villager  of  this 
part  of  the  country  the  other  day.  He  said  "  I  perceive 
that  the  Cavalry  at  Vetowa  and  Pear  have  no  fire  arms, 
and  are  unsupported  by:  Infeutry,  how  would  they  defend 
themselves  if  besieged  in  their  enclosures  by  very  superior 
numbers  of  matchlocknien  P  ** 

I  annex  a  list  of  killed,  and  wounded  on  the  part  of 
the  Police  and  people  of  the  country,  and  a  statement  of 
loss  sustained  by  the  Kuttrees  and  villagers  of  Derah  Fut- 
teh  Khan,  famished  by  themselves,  and  therefore  not  .much 
to  be  relied  on.  I  shall  address  you  again  on  the  subject  of 
compensation  to  wounded  men,  and  the  heirs  of  men  killed. 
I  should  have  mentioned  above  that,  having  visited  De- 
rah Putteh  Khan,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Eusranees  had  done  no  damage  to  the  houses,  and 
that  not  more  than  25  shops  and  houses  had  been  plun- 
dered by  them,  owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
being  commanded  from  the  Thsma  enclosure. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Police  and  vil- 
lagers of  Derah  Futteh  Khan,  on  1 7th  March,  1852  : — 

KiUed.—Vo\ice  sowars  4,  Burkundaz  1,  Meer  Khan 
Lumberdar  of  village  of  Nootkanee  1.    Total  killed  6w 

Wounded.-^Tolioe  sowar  Ij  Burkundazes  2;  total  3. 

Police  sowars'  horses  killed,  2,  wounded  2,  viUager'd 
horse  kiUed,  1.  (Signed)    JOHN  IflCHOLSON,   / 

Deputy  Commnss^ionep*    ' 
(True  Copy) 

F.  R.  POLLOCK, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 
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The  following  letter.  No,  26,  also  from  Major  NiehoT- 
son,  is  added  as  belonging  to  the  same  subject,  and  des-- 
criptive  of  tlie  former  state  of  affairs  on  the  Sunghur 
border:—^  F.  R.   P. 


From 


To 


No.  26  OF  1853. 
MAJOR  J.  NlCfiOLSONi 

Deputy  G&nm/r.  Detah  I:tinail  Kliaui 
MAJOR    D*    ROSS, 

Commissioner  and  Supefintendeni 
LEIA    DIVISION. 

Dated  Camp  Drabund,  llth  Febriia^,  1853* 


Srfe, 
9{i]imt)tx  %  2ii'b  ]iart 


The  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  southeril  part 
of  my  district,  which  has  been  much 
harassed  during  the  past  12  months 
by  thd  incursions  and  forays  of  the  Kusranees  and  other 
Beloock  tribes,  bordering  on  the  Derah  Ghazee  Khan 
frontier  having  lately  induced  me  to  visit  it, — I  have  thd 
honor  to  submit  for  your  information  and  that  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  :-^ 
2.  The  Kusranee  hill  country  is  aboilt  40  miles  in 
length.  In  it  are  21  passes,  of  which  the  most  northern^ 
viz.,  the  Kowrah  pass,  is  opposite  Dowlutwalla,  the  most 
southerly  village  and  post  in  my  district.  The  other 
20  passes  (opposite  the  last  is  the  Sungurh,  dividing  the 
Kusranees  from  the  Bozdars)  are  all  on  the  Ghazee  Khan 
border,  as  you  are  aware,  of  the  shape  of  the  boundary 
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line  between  the  two  districts,  I  annex  a  very  rough,  bxit, 
I  believe,  a  sufficiently  correct  sketch  for  my  purpose  ; — 

K    TJ    S     R    A     ^'     E    K.,,'H     J     I     f-    ^ 
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The  Kowrali  pass  is  pretty  well  shut  up  by  the 
Bowlutwala  post,  and,  I  believe  that  Mitta  Ithan,  the 
chief  of  the  Kusranee  tribe,  who  resides  at  Kote  Kusra- 
iiee^  in  the   Derah  Ghazee  Khan  district,  has    pledged 
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himself  to  General  Cortlandt  not  to,  allow  any  raids 
from  any  pass  to  tlie  southward  of  the  Littra  one, 
which  is  the  sixth  pass  from  the   Kowrah. 

3.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  long 
interval  pass,  (called  a  tokh  in  the  language  of  the 
country)  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to 
and  between  the  nearer  and  distant  ranges,  and  into 
which  all  the  passes  from  the  plains  run.  Mitta  Khan's 
closing  the  passes  to  the  southward  of  the  Littra,  there- 
fore, is  of  no  advantage  to^  my  district,  as  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  passes  for  plundering  parties  from 
the  hills  are  still  open.  These  passes  are  the  Vehowa, 
the  Littra,  and  three  intermediate  ones.  Issuing  from 
these  and  traversing,  unmolested,  the  8,  10  or  12  miles 
(as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  Ghazee  Khan  district,  which 
separate  them  from  mine,  pounce  on  what  they  can,  and 
again  retrace  their  steps  without  molestation,  by  the 
route  they  came. 

4.  The  Kusranees  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers,  viz.,  those  who  inhabit 
the  hills  and  are  plunderers  by  profession,  those  who 
dwell  in  fixed  villages  in  the  plains  and  cultivate,  and 
those  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  act  as  spies,  and  sometimes  as  allies,  of  the 
hill  men. 

5.  Two-thirds,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  tribe 
being  thus  dependent  on  the  plains  for  subsistence,  it 
appears  to  me  easy,  through  them,  to  control  the  hill 
section.  I  believe  plundering  would  at  once  cease,  if 
those  in  the  plains  were  given  to  understand  that  thoy 
would  be  held   accountable   for  all  forays  perpetrated  by 
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parties  passing  through  their  lands.  I  have  tried  this 
plan  with  the  most  complete  success,  with  the  Wuzeeree 
tribes  on  the  Bunnoo  Khel,  who  are  not  less  fond  of 
plunder  than  the  Kusranees,  and,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  fail  here.  At  all  events  I  woxild  beg  to  suggest, 
that  General  Cortlandt  be  asked  to  try  it ;  should  he 
object  or  doubt  its  efficiency,  I  can  only  say  that  I  will 
pledge  myself  to  put  an  end  to  the  plundering,  which 
has  so  long  harassed  the  Gerang  Tuppah  of  my 
district,  if  the  portions  of  the  Ghazee  Khan  district 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  hills  be  made 
over  to  me. 

6.  Before  I  conclude  this,  I  should  mention  that 
I  have  ascertained  that  many  of  the  Kusranees  who  join- 
ed Yusuf,  in  his  attack  on  Dehra  Futteh  Khan,  last  March, 
have,  since,  quietly  established  themselves  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  in  the  Sunghur  talooqua  of  Ghazee  Khan. 

7.  Riding  out  a  few  mornings  ago  to  look  at  the 
Vehowa  pass,  I  perceived  a  few  huts  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  I  approached,  fled  to  the  hills, 
I  sent  some  men  who  understood  their  language,  to  re- 
assure and  bring  them  back,  but  they  positively  refused, 
and  threatened  to  fire  on  us  if  we  approached ;  having 
only  a  few  horsemen  with  me,  I  accordingly  withdrew,  car- 
rying off  their  cattle,  about  40  head.  On  enquiry  I  learnt 
that  these  men  were  old  allies  of  Yusuf,  and  had  been 
most  active  in  the  attack  on  Futteh  Khan,  They  had 
since  (if  nothing  else  can  be  proved  against  them)  been 
living  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass,  through  which  a  great  deal 
of  plunder  is  carried. 
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I  belieye  I  haye  mentionedi  on  one  or  more  preyioiu 
eecafiions,  that  the  Tehseeldar  of  the  Sunghur  Pergun- 
nah^  Futteh  Chiind  by  name,  is  in  partnership  (bhaee 
walee)  wiUi  Mitta  Khan,  chief  of  the  Ensranee  tribe. 

(Signed,)        J.  NICHOLSON, 

Deputy  Commisiioner. 
(True  Copy,) 

P.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Deputy  Govimissioner. 
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(COPY.) 
No.  103. 

CAPTAIN  P.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Depviy  Comrrvr.  Derah  Ghazee  Khan^ 

LIEUT.-COLONEL  D.  KOSS, 

Commissioner  and  Superintendent 
LEIA    DIVISION. 

Dated  Dira  Ghazee  Khak,  2&th  Ma/reh,  135-7^ 


SlE, 

9ipftt£bix  %. 


I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  exp9«. 
dition  recently    sanctioned  by  Gor 
yemment  against  the  Bozdar  tribf 
has  been  brought  to  a  successfdl  termination. 

2.  On  the  22nd  February,  I  entered  the  Derah 
Ghazee  Khan  district,  and  reported  having  rejoined  from 
furlough.  On  the  28th  February  I  received  charge,  at 
Derah  Ghazee  Klian,  from  Captain  Graham,  and  on  the 
5th  instant.  I  joined  Brigadier  Chamberlain's  forco  at 
Towsa. 

3.  On  the  6th  instant  the  force  entered  the 
Sunghur  pass,  and  encamped  at  Deh  Dachee  ke  kut* 
chee,  5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  In  the  afternoon 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Bozdars,  and  known  as  the  "Khan  Bund  Tungee,'*  WAs 
reconnoitred.  The  Bozdars  .appeared  in  numbers, on  the 
heights;  1  Duffadar  of  Police  was  killed  and  4  Sf- 
poys  were  wounded. 
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4*     On  the  7th  the  force  moved  at  day-break.    On 
nearing  the  Khan  Bund  the  heights  were  crowned,  and 
the  enemy  gradually  driven  back  by  our  guns  and  Infan- 
try, till  they  lost  heart  and  abandoned  their  position.    I 
Calculate  their  numbers  to  have  been  from  1,500  to  2,000, 
and  for  upwards  of  two  hours  they  made  a  gallant  resis- 
tance, favored  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  ground  and 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  strong  point.     That 
they  opposed  us  in  a  determined  manner,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounting  to 
nearly  60  men.     I  estimate  the  enemy's  loss  at  20  killed, 
wd  a  great  number  wounded ;  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  the 
exact  number  of  the  latter,  as  the  Bozdars,  from  motives 
of  pride,  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible.     Before  noon 
a  portion  of   the  force  was  encamped  at  Hurrunkote, 
an  open  spot  to  the  west  of  the  Khan  Bimd,  and  all  op- 
position had  ceased. 

5.  A  sketch  map  of  the  Bozdar  country  is  being 
prepared  by  Lieutenant  Medley,  and  will  be  submitted 
shortly.  Without  one,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  des- 
cribe it.  The  country  from  Hurunkote  is  comparatively 
open  as  far  as  the  range  next  below  the  main  line  of 
hills,  known  as  the  "  Kala  Koh." 

On  the  8th  and  9th  the  force  halted,  and  nothing 
was  seen  of  the  Bozdars.  On  the  10th  the  force  moved 
about  5  miles  up  the  Sunghur  stream  to  Bhartee,  and 
encamped  on  a  beautiful  crop  of  wheat  belonging  to  the 
Bakree  Bozdaa:s.  On  the  llth  and  12th  the  force  halt- 
ed again ;  on  these  and  on  the  two  previous  days,  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  destroy  crops  and  villages — sur- 
vey the  country,  &c.,     On  the  13th  the  force  advanced  to 
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**Tuk,"  about  12  miles  to  the  uortli  of  tlie.Sorara  passf/ 
an  opening  in  the  range  beforo  adverted  to  as  running 
between  the  Kala  Koh  and  the  lower  range  through 
which  the  troops  had  forced  a  passage.  This  middle 
range  is  known  as  the  '*  Buggali''  range. 

6.  On  the  14th  the  mouth  of  the  Somrah  pass  wm 
examined ;  and  in  the  evening  the  Chiefs  sent  in  vukeels 
and  tendered  t^eir  Bubmission. 

7.  On  the  l&th,  Ashik  Mahomed  Khan,  Nowrung 
Khan,  and  several  petty  chiefs  made  their  submission, 
and  agreed  to  the  following  terms : — 

Ist. — Ail  property  plundered  within  the  twelve 
months  preceding  to  be  restored,  or  compensation  given 
in  cases  where  the  property  could  not  be  produced. 

ind. — Rupees  125  to  be  paid  for  each  death  caused 
by  the  tribe  during  the  same  period. 

8  rrf.— Rupees  50  to  be  paid  for  each  wound  inflic- 
ted during  the  same  period,  the  ^^  Bazeenameh'^  of  the 
siefierer  to  be  produced. 

4it}u — Two  leading  men  of  the  tribe  to  remain  at 
Derah  Ohazee  Khan,  for  one  year,  as   hostages  for  the 
good  behaTiour  of  the  rest.    Umdan  Khan,  brother  of 
Nowrung  Khan,  and  IQian  Mahomed  Chekranee  were  se- 
lected as  hostages. 

6th. — ^A  Yukeel  always  to  remain  in  attendance  at 
the  Mungrota  Tuhseel. 

6th. — No  refugees  from  the  plains  to  be  harboured, 
and  no  persons  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Bos- 
dar  dountry^  towards  the  plains,  for  mischief. 

7th. — 20  sheep  to  be  paid  by  the  tribe  as  a  "  Nu- 
zerana,"  and  in  consideration  of  the  remainder  of  their 
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crops  being  spared,  and  100  sheep  to  be  paid  by  the  Ghu- 
lamanee  BozdarSj  whose  country  lies  beyond  the  Somrah 
pass,  so  that  it  had  escaped  all  injury.  The  sheep,  I 
arranged  with  the  Brigadier  Commanding  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  troops,  who  had  received  little  or  no  meat 
while  employed  in  the  hills. 

8.  On  the  16th  the  main  column  returned  to 
Bhartee,  and  a  detachment .  moved  down  to  the  Loonee 
stream.;  on  the  17th  the  columns  and  detachments .  mov- 
ed on  Hurunbole. 

9.  From  the  17th  to  the  22nd  the  force  halted  at 
Hurunbole,  contrary  to  my  advice;  and  owing  to  the 
noD-arrival  of  the  sheep^  I  considered  it  unjust  and  im* 
politic  to  remain  in  the  Bozdar  country  after  the 
Chiefis  had  given  in  their  submission,  but  Brigadier 
Chamberlain  was  of  opinion  that  until  the  sheep  had 
been  paid,  the  conditions  had  not  been  fulfilled.  No  day 
had  been  named  for  the  production  of  the  sheep,  aa 
omission,  I  regret ;  they  had,  however,  been  told  to  send 
them  quickly,  as  they  were  for  the  troops.  The  delay  in 
moving,  out  of  the  hills  entailed  a  loss,  on  the  Bozdars, 
of  at  least  three  times  the  value  of  the  sheep ;  and  Go- 
vernment suffered  also  in  having  to  pay  hire  for  camels 
and  Irregular  Levies  for  the  period  of  the  halt. 

10.  On  the  21st  the  sheep  were  sent  in,  and  on  the 
22nd  the  force  moved  to  "  Goolkee,"  about  4  miles  from, 
the  mouth  of  the  Sunghur  pass.  On  the  23rd  the  force 
returned  to^Towsa. 

11.  During  my  absence  in  Europe,  Captain  Gra- 
ham had  prepared  copious  notes  and  a  sketch  map  of 
the  Bozdar  qountry^  and  these  proved  most  correct  and 
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valuable ;  wbaterer  merit  belongs  to  tlie  infonnation,  must 
be  given  to  Captain  Graham.  As  I  only  rejoined  just  in 
time  to  accompany  the  force,  I  furnish  this  report. 
Captain  Graham  also  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
was  of  the  greatest  service.  Brigadier  Chamberlain  will 
doubtless  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  rendered. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  example  which  has  been  made,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory,  and  will  produce  permanent  effect 
along  this  border.  The  Bozdars  had  been  spared  till 
their  raids  were  beginning  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  their 
neighbours,  and  this  could  only  be  neutralised  by  their 
thorough  coercion.  The  prestige  of  their  famous  strong 
position,  the  Khan  Bund  Tungee,  where  they  defesvted 
Sawun  Mull  with  great  loss,  has  now  disappeared ;  and 
the  best  guarantee  we  have  for  their  future  good  beha- 
viour, is  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  our  ability 
to  march  a  force,  at  any  time,  and  destroy  their  beautiful 
wheat  crops,  which,  both  in  extent  and  quality,  far  exceed* 
ed  my  expectation. 

13.  Your  letter.  No.  72,  dated  12th  March,  with 
enclosures,  regarding  the  rent-free  wells  formerly  enjoyed 
by  the  Bozdars,  only  reached  me  while  in  the  hills:  I 
shall  report  again  when  I  have  fully  carried  out  the  in- 
structions therein  contained. 

14.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  forwarded,  by 
to*day's  post,  direct  to  the  Military  Secretary  of  thd 
Chief  Commissioner. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        F.  R.  POLLOCK, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 
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To 


(OOP  Y.) 
No.  227. 

LIEUTENANT  F.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Offg.  Depy  Cornmr.^  Derah  Ohazee  Khan, 


MAJOR    D.    ROSS, 

Commr.  and  Supdtf  Leia  Dvmum^ 
Bated  Derah  Ghazbb  Khak,  the  \^th  Sept,  1854. 


Sib, 


On  receipt  of  your  Circular  letter  No.  106,  dated 

24th  June,  with  copy  of  a  Circular 
gppeiflifa  «.  ^^^  33  ^j  ^Q^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  j,.^ 

nanoial  Commissioner  to  your  address,  regarding  the 
nature,  extent,  and  direction  of  the  trade  in  the  districts 
of  the  Punjab,  I  issued  a  Circular  perwanah  to  the  Tuh- 
seeldars,  and  called  upon  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
town,  and  the  Perry  contractor,  for  information  on  the 
subject.  I  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  figures 
of  the  Tuhseeldars,  to  throw  the  information  thus  elicited, 
into  the  form  of  a  tabular  statement,  having  noticed  se- 
veral palpable  mistakes  in  the  estimates  of  local  produce, 
exports  and  imports ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  rough 
idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade. 

2.    The  local  products  include  saltpetre,  oil,  ghee, 

rice,  wheat,  barley,  joar,  bajra,maiee, 
UkA  Sto)itttt0« 

opmm,  potash,  dates,  mdigo,  wool, 

bhung,  cotton,  several  varieties  of  pulses,  and  a  very  small 

quantity  of  tobacco  and  goor  of  an  inferior  description. 
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3.     The  amount  of  saltpetre  produced  may  be  rough- 
ly estimated  at  8,000  maunds ;  there 
has  been  an  important  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  article,   principally   for  exporta- 
tion.    In  1853  the  amount  of  duty  realized  on  Saltpetre, 
was  Rupees  404,  by  a  tax  of  Rupees  2  per  vessel  (kurawa.) 
This  year  I  gave  a  contract  for  each  Tuhseel  separately, 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  and  the  contracts  for  the  whole  district 
aggregated  Rupees  1,787,   or  more  than  300  per  cent, 
on  the  collections  of  the   previous   year.     A  further  in- 
crease   may  be  anticipated,*     The 
amount  of  oil  is  put  at  2,200  maunds, 
and  consists,  principally  of  "Assoo,"  (the  English  or  bo- 
tanical name  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give,)  but  til  [sesa- 
me,] and  ulsee  (linseed,)   are  also  grown.     Ghee  is  put 
at  200  maunds,  and  rice  at  500  mds. 
Grain,    of  kinds,    is    estimated  at 
7,00,000  maunds.     Here   I  may  mention   that  so  com- 
monly is  barley  mixed  with  the  seed  wheat,  that  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  purchase,  in  Derah,  any  large  amount  of 
pure  wheat. 

Maiee  is  gathered  (500  maunds) 
from  the   Jhow  plant— tomai^ar  in- 
dica — and  used  largely  as  a  red  dye. 

^  ,   r.  Suijee,  or  Potash,  is  collected  to 

the  extent  of  from  3  to  400  maunds. 

©pi'mjj.  Opium  is  grown  in  the  southern 

^^^^^^  part  of  the  district,  and  is  put  at  80 

maunds  :  5,000  maunds  of  dates  are  said  to  be  produced. 

•  Expectations  not  realized,  1859.— F.  R.  P. 
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Indigo  is  put  at  2,000  maunds,  varying  in  price  from 
25  to  60  Rupees  per  maund ; — this  is 
of  an  inferior  kind.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  formerly  a  very  extensive  trade  was  carried 
on  in  indigo  with  Khorassan,  and  continued  till  the  Derah 
Ghazee  Khan  indigo  fell  into  disrepute  owing  to  its  being 
largely  adulterated. 

Wool  is  put  at  *200  maunds,  Bhung  2,000  maunds, 
jjjjgL  and  Cotton  at  8,000  (inferior.)     Hi- 

lOfana  Bxm  (Eatton.  therto  the  stalk  of  the  hemp  has 
been  looked  upon  bs  of  no  value,  but  I  have  desired  all 
the  stalk  of  the  coming  crop,  which  will  be  sown  next 
month,  to  be  preserved  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  have  it 
turned  to  account. 

4.     Prom  Mooltan  is  imported  a  large  quantity  of 

if^nfgiifi^  sugar,   in  the  prepared  and  rough 

*"fl^'  state, — ^in  all  some  10,000  maunds, 

*^     *•  from  Mooltan  and  Bhawulpore.     A^ 

bout  500  maunds  of  metals. 

From  Bhawulpore,   Cloth  of  various  kinds,  clubbed 
together  under  the  name  "suflTedee," 
is  said  to  be  imported  to  the  extent 
of  6  or  7,000  Rupees  worth. 

Jhung  is  said  to  supply  about  80 
maunds  of  varnish. 
Prom  the  west,   via  the  lower  passes  of  the  Dera 
Ismael  Khan  district,   and  that  of  Sunghur,  goods  are 
received  as  follows  : 

•  Much  under-rated ;  I  believe  the  correct  out-turn  of  wool,  w  perhaps,  800 
or  1,000  maundt. 
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Jw  X     ^1*  ^  Mujeet,  rough  esti- 

mate,        . .     . .  4,700  maunds. 

Dried  fruits,     ..       500       >, 

Kussumba,  (Safflower,)  •  •     . ,       150      „ 

Ghogahs,  400  number. 

Shot  silk,  ?  (Kimawez,) 1,000  yards. 

Raw  ditto,        2,000  maimds. 

Frankincense, 300      „   . 

From  Kolachee  comes  a  small  quantity  of  Huldee 
(turmeric.) 

10,000  maunds  of  an  earth  known  as  Mooltanee  mit- 

tee,*  and  used  principally  by  women 
Maaltsmt  iWittce.         ^       ,       •       ,,../., 

for  oleanmg  the  hair  with,  is  brought 

from  the  interior  of  the  nearer  Western  range.     Sulphur, 

(put  at  500   maunds)  is   brought 

'  from  near  Kelat. 

Salt,  red,  500  maunds ;  black  Trans-Indus  ditto,  700 
maunds  ;  the  latter  is  brought  from  the  Bahadoor  Khail 
mine,  and  shipped  at  Esa  Khail :  the  red  salt  is  shipped 
at  Kalabagh,  whence  also  alum  is  imported.  The  Mur- 
wut  ilaqua  of  the  Dera  Ismael  Khan  district  furnishes  a 
large  supply  of  gram,  estimated  at  20,000  maunds,  and 
from  Dera  Ismael  Khan  is  supplied 
Iron  from  the  Wuzeeree  coimtry, 
(from  Kaneegoorun)  estimated  at  2,000  maimda.  This 
is  in  a  very  rough  state.  Some  of  the  Kaneegoorun  iron 
is  re-smelted  at  Kalabagh,  and  sent  down  here.  English 
rod  and  bar  iron  is  procurable  in  the  town  of  Dera  Ghazee 
Khan. 

•  It  is  I  believe  a  species  of  fuller's  earth. — F.  B.  P. 
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5.  The  Exports  are  inconsiderable,  as  goods  pass- 
ing the  district  by  the  river  route,  cannot  be  included. 
Whatever  sulphur  is  imported,  is  said  to  be  passed  on  to 
Bhawulpoor.  iVom  3  to  4,000  maunds  mujeet  are  sent 
southward,  also  some  dried  fruits  and  indigo,  (1,500 
maunds) ;  a  portion  of  the  indigo  is  sent  to  Kelat  and 
Ehorasan  :  Cotton^  (3,000  maunds,)  is  sent  south.  To 
the  north  is  exported  suffedee  (3,000  maunds)  ;  Dates, 
(2,000  maunds)  ;  Oil,  (1,000  maunds,)  and  the  remaining 
articles  mentioned  as  exports  in  small  quantities,  are  ghee, 
metals,  chogahs,  varnish,  wool,  and  Mooltanee  earth. 

6.  This  is  but  an  imperfect  account,  and,  I  cpntiot 
well  judge  of  its  importance  as  regards  the  trade  reports 
of  other  districts.  I  imagine  that  the  trade  of  Dera 
Ghazee  Khan  will  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable; 
there  is  little  capital — and  a  want  of  enterprise  and  ener- 
gy in  the  merchants.  While  writing  this,  I  have  received 
copy  of  Circular  No.  2,397,  from  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Commissioner  Lahore  Division,  dated  14fth 
August,  with  form  of  tabular  statement.  I  have  given 
above  my  reason  for  not  adopting,  at  present,  euch  b 
table ;  but  if  you  consider  it  desirable  that  I  should^  after 
more  enquiry,  fill  up  such  a  tabular  forn^  I  will,  set  to 
work  to  proctire  more  correct  retunis. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed,)    F.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Deputy  GowmtUsioner. 

(True  copy,) 

F.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Depulij  CommUmner? 
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No.  337. 

Fbom  ""^ 

CAtTAIN  P.  R.  POLLOCK, 

Deputy  Commr.  Derah  Ohazee  Khan, 
To 

CAPTAIN    THOMSON, 

Ofig.  Sub'Asst.  Comrnry.  Genl.f 

MOOLTAK 

Dated  ZUt  July,  1858. 

8lB» 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No. 

appmtifi  «.,  im^    ^^"^i  dated  22nd  instant,  and  to  re- 

V'^  ply  seriatim  to  the  questions  you  put. 

2.  To  answer  query  No.  1.  There  are  no  f^jdrs 
held  in  this  district  by  traders.  The  "  Melas"  of  Suk- 
kee,  Surwur  and  Peer  Adil  are  vast  congregations  of  peo- 
ple, brought  together,  annually,  to  visit  the  shrines  of  holy- 
men  at  these  places.  At  Sukkee  Surwur  as  many  as 
50,000  people  have  been  known  to  assemble.  The  an- 
swer as  to  Cattle  will  be  given  in  that  to  query  No.  5. 

3.  In  reply  to  query  No.  2.  The  spring  crop  in- 
cludes all  the  common  cereals,  and  is  in  no  respect  that 
I  am  aware  of,  dissimilar  to  that  of  Mooltan.  The  ear- 
lier crops,  barley,  gram,  pulses,  &c.,  are  cut  in  the  first 
half  of  April,  and  wheat  in  the  latter  half,  and  up  to 
middle  of  May.  The  sowing  extends  from  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November. 

The  autumn  crop  consists  of  bajra,  joar,  mukkai, 
cotton,  indigo  (very  little,)  til. 
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The  khurreef  sowing  extends  from  middle  of  June 
to  end  of  July,  and  the  harvest  from  middle  of  Novem- 
ber to  end  of  December. 

4.     Query  three  is  replied  i^o  below : — 
Ferries  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  district  from  north 
to  south. 

1.  Moorjhungee, 

2.  Ghalee, 

3.  Shahwallee^ 

4.  Peerwalla, 

1.  Byt  Suwai, 

2.  Anookur, 

3.  Goojerat>. 

4.  Koreishee,. 

5.  Keenjur, 

6.  Dhareewalla} 

7.  Shore  Gurh,. 

1 .  Butta  Lugharee, 

2.  Sir  Meeanee, 

1.  Bagh  Shahwala. 

2.  Mehrewala. 

3.  Kotha  Undroon. 
4s  Nowshera. 

5.  Noorpoor. 

6.  Wung. 

7.  Mithunkote. 

8.  Bungala.  \ 

There  are  no  fords  on  the  Indus,  or  certainly  not 
in  this  district. 

There  is  little  or  no  large  timber  on  the  right  bank ; 
but  on  emergency,  materials  for  a  pier  head  might  be  cok 
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lected  by  cutting  down  the  few  (Sheeshum)  trees  near 
tlie  bank,  and  the  wild  ber  tamarisk  and  Jal  trees, 
and  tolerable  rafts  could  be  extemporised  from  the  same 
material.  Hardly  any  boats  are  built  in  this  district, 
nor  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  lower  Indus.  Our  boats  come  from  Mokhud  and 
Kalabagh ; — Jhelum  is,  I  believe,  a  great  boat-building 
place,  from  the  supply  of  Cashmere  timber  available. 

6.  To  reply  to  query  No.  4 — ^I  beg  to  annex  a 
statement  of  the  roads.  Appendix  A.  They  are  annually 
more  or  less  inundated,  (and  consequently  injured)  by 
the  drainage  from  the  hills  or  by  the  rising  of  the  Indus 
above  its  banks — but  are  annually  repaired  at  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season.  The  district  being  a  poor  one  sup- 
plies are  not  available  without  Tiotice.  Water  is  procur- 
able at  all  the  stages,  but  occasionally  of  an  inferior  des- 
cription, particularly  along  the  frontier  line,  where,  at 
many  stages,  the  water  acts  as  an  aperient  to  those  unac- 
customed to  it. 

The  district,  as  before  stated,  is  a  very  poor  one, 
and  its  trade  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  is  so 
little  capital  that  I  cannot  give  a  list  of  any  leading 
shroffs.  The  only  person  of  any  known  wealth  is  Chum- 
mun  Lall,  the  principal  trader  in  the  town  of  Dera  Gha- 
zee  Khan  ;  the  next  most  important  places  are  Dajil, 
Jampore,  Rajunpore  and  Mithunkote.  There  are  no  tim- 
ber merchants.  A  brisk  trade  in  bullocks  is  carried  on 
between  Kelat  ]^and  this  district.  Bullocks  are  brought 
from  Bugnaree  in  the  Kelat  territory,  and  Dajil  is  the 
chief  entrepot ;  the  animals  not  sold  there  are  brought 
into  this  place  and  to  Mozuffergurh,  Mooltan  and  Leia ; 
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the  breed  is  a  valuable  one  and  commanda  high  prices  ; 
the  average  may  be  60  or  70  Rupees  per  pair,  the  best 
selling  for  150  or  more. 

7.    There  are  no  manufactories,  either  Native  or 
European  except    the    small  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
which  yields  a  revenue  of  Rupees  600,     So  far  as  the  soil 
and  climate  are  concerned,   there   can  be  no  doubt  that 
Indigo  might  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  with  profit, 
and  the  irrigation  Canals  would  render  the  grower  inde- 
pendent of  rain ;  but  the  Indigo  of  the  adjoining  district, 
Khangurh,   fetches  a  higher  price,   as  also  does  that  of 
Mooltan ;  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  insurmountable 
indolence  of  the  workmen,   would  be  serious  drawbacks. 
I  am  of  opinion  however,  that,  in  spite  of  these,  the  cul- 
tivation of  Indigo,  by  experienced  planters,  could  not  fail 
to  be  profitable.    With  water  carriage  to  Kurrachee, 
*  there  would  be  a  ready  market  for  as  much  indigo  as  the 
Punjab  could  produce. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed,)    F.R.  POLLOCK, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 
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REPORT 

ON  THB 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  lODIFEROUS  SPRINGS  NEAR  JOWALA 
MOOKHEE,  BY  MONSIEUR  M.  MARCADIEU,  GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEYOR,  PUNJAB. 

No.  1883.  No.  84. 

From 

M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esquire, 

Comr.  and  Supdt.,  Trans-Sutlej  Statei^ 

n 

£.  Temple,  Esquire, 

Seq/.  to  the  Chief  Commt9siener, 
Dated  Jullundur,  the  24/A  April  1855, 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  annex  copy  of  ]VL  Marcadieu's 
report  on  his  operations  on  the  lodiferous  springs  near  Jowala 
Mookhee,  which  have  led  to  some  interesting  conclusions.  The 
transmission  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  on 
my  mind  about  the  manner  of  calculating  the  results  of  the 
piodoce  per  English  pints  and  weights.  His  supplementary 
letter  No.  125,  dated  12th  April  1855,  also  annexed,  explains 
the  manner  in  which  his  calculations  were  made,  and  partially 
corrects  the  former  deductions. 

StmI.— I  doubt  whether  the  i^anufacture  of  Iodine  here 

-^ald  ever  be  remunerative,  as  a  commercial  speculation,  look* 

iag  to  the  inexhaustible  eujpply  decivable  from  sea  weed  ;  but. 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view^  as  a  curative  for  that  toonrge  of  ibe 
hill  regions,  the  GoitrOi  it  merits,  I  think,  great  attention. 

1  havoy  &c.y 
(Signed)    M.  P.  Edgeworth, 
Gmmr.  and  Svpdt.  T.-S.  Statti. 
Ciymmr.  and  SupdiJs   Office^ 

3uUundur,  the  24th  April  1855. 
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Mqpart  on  the  determination  of  Iodine  contained  in  the  J(mr 
saline  epringBy  situated  in  the  Jotoala  Mookhee  valley,  and  of 
a  spring  of  same  nature  at  Kangra — Basa^  near  Burreepwt* 

In  my  report  last  year  on  Jowala  Mookhee,  I  merely  point- 
-ed  out  the  presence  of  Iodine  in  the  saline  waters,  from  the  four 
aprings  which  were  the  object  of  my  examination.  I  could  not 
then  determine  the  proportions  of  that  'body,  because  I  had  not 
foreseen  its  existence  in  the  Himalayas,  so  had  not  with  me  the 
necessary  re-agents  for  such  researches. 

That  blank,  so  justly  felt  by  the  superior  authority,  I  now 
feel  in  adding  to  it  a  fifth  spring  of  same  nature,  which  I  dit* 
covered  during  my  last  stay  in  the  valley. 

In  proceeding  by  order  of  their  respectire  positions,  and 
taking  for  starting  point  the  limits  of  the  Jowala  Mookhee  vallej, 
naturally  formed  by  an  elbow  of  the  Beas,  near  Nadoun,  the 
salt  lodurated  springs  are  placed  in  the  following  order  :— -Ist, 
^ooperah;  2Ed,  Jowala,  (2  springs);  3rd,  Jowala  Mookhee ; 
4th,  Nageah  ;  and  5th,  Cunga  Basa. 

The  three  first  are  situated  at  equal  distances  of  kbout  font 
miles,  one  from  the  other,  the  fourth  at  about  three  miles  from 
4he  third,  and  the  5  th  at  about  20  miles  fr<An  1 
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These  five  springe  are  all  situated  in  the  same  chain  which 
borders  the  Jowala  Mookhee  valley^  on  its  north  east  side,  on- 
the  right  bank  of  the  Beas. 

The  first  is  eitaated  at  about  a  mile  from  the  bend  of  the 
ri?er,  bat  ae  its  course  cuts  the  Jowala  Mookhee  valley  per* 
pendicularly  in  this  place,  and  that  it  only  takea  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  valley,  but  near  the  opposite  chain,  in  wbicb 
are  situated  the  saline  springs)  ii  results  that  all  the  others  are 
distant  from?  the  Beas,  neariy  the  whole  width  of  the  valley, 
diitaiiee  varying  from  2  tO'  3  milesi. 

The  Ctmga  Bajsa  spring,  whiob-  figures  here  as  the  fiftbi- 
though  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  is  separated  &om  the 
others  by  the  Kangra  Nullah. 

It  comes  tor-light  at  about  100  feet  above  the  torrent,  at » 
place  where  a  small  intermediate  spur,  whicL  begins  in  the 
centre,  and  at  about  half  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  val* 
ley,  and  jdns  the  principal  chain  by  the  help  of  a  curve  more 
to^the  west,  described  by  this  last  at  this  spot* 

Considered  in  their  uniformity  of  position,  the  five  saline 
ipiiogs  are  seen  over  a^distance  of  about  30  miles,  on  &  parallel 
line  to  the  same  chain^  three  at  the  extreme  limits  of  its  basis^ 
aad  the  othes  twaa  little  more  elevated. 

We  may  state  that,  in  general,  the  greatest  uniformity  er- 
ists  in  this  saliferous  range; 

The  argillaceous  marls,  alteniatuig  towards  the  superior* 
part  with  a  rough  micaceous  sand-stone  called  friable,  and  at  the 
inferior  part  with  a  sand^stone  also  micaceous,  harder  and^ 
smaller  grained,  and  of  a  bluish,  color,  stuck  together  by  » 
calcareous  cement,  prevail  in  this  formation. 
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After  this  eomes  the  same  sand  stoney  in  which  are  em^ 
bedded  a  few  stones  of  variegated  grit,  then  micaceous  sand  a»d 
a  scanty  calcareous  formation  in  the  state  of   travertin  ;  and  at 
last,  in  nearing  Kangra  and  departing  from  the  springs,  some 
conglomerates  composed  of  granite,  of  mica  schists,  of  quarto 
and  of  variegated  sand-stone,  also  bound  together  by  a  otl- 
careous  cement,  alternating  at  first  with  the  grity  and  finish  in 
forming  by  themselves  whole  mountains,  but  only  in  the  vicini' 
ty  of  the  Kangra  Nullah ;  character  which  indicates  that,  whea 
this  formation  took  place,  periodical  increase  of  water  inter- 
rupted this  deposit  of  sand-stone,  and  of  argillaceous  marl,  in 
this  locality  only, — for  as  you  remove  from  these  indications  of. 
passed    perturbations>  the  order  of  formation  assume 
Bary  courser 

The  saliferous  mountains  belong  to  the  superi 
formation  of  fresh  water,  called  by  some  geologists^-e 
stratum  ;  and  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  old  pliodne. 

This  formation  is  characterized  in  the  most  i 
manner  by  the  fauna  it  contains,  which  show  themselv 
in  form,  and  so  positive  in  the  vicinity  of  Noorpore. 

In  that  locality  are  found  the  remains  of  Mamit 
especially  those  of  the  Equus  species,  (horse),  whi( 
there  as  an  imposing  epitaph  of  the  relative  and  positi^ 
the  formation. 

The  stratification  of  the  saliferous  range,  though 
be  pronounced  as  discordant,  presents  nevertheless  unc 
which  would  testify  a  sort  of  depression  that  the  ma 
undergone  when  the  up-heaval  took  place. 

The  dipping  which  is  observed  in  this  part  of 
directing  itself  sometimes  towards  the  south  east,  m 
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towards  the  north  west^  never  exceeds  an  angle  of  from  20''  to 
25^  I  do  not  think  one  could  pronounce  these  irregularitiea 
a  real  discordance. 

The  saliferous  springs  present,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
the  same  regalarity  of  composition  h3  that  which  is  observed  in 
the  formation  which  produces  thenu 

The  saline  substance  yaries  little  in  each  in  their  respective 
quantities. 

It  is  true  that  I  hare  never  observed  these  springs  but  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  the  driest 
in  the  year,  so  that  I  cannot  affirm  if  the  volume  of  water,  or  its 
saltness,  increases  during  the  rainy  season,  and  was  not  able  to 
gather  exact  information  on  the  subject,  except  at  the  Cunga 
Basa  source^ 

The  natives  of  the  place  affirmed  that  it  became  more 
abandatit  during  the  rains,  and  that  it  yielded  them  a  large 
qoantityof  salt. 

If  this  fact  is  true,  which  requires  confirmation,  it  proves, 
after  observations  made  in  Europe,  th^t  the  salt  is  formed  in  this 
locality,  and  that  the  water  which  flows  over  it,  only  owes  its 
saltness  to  the  more  or  less  lengthened  sojourn  that  it  makes 
on  the  salt,  or  on  the  saline  soU.  Be  this  version  as  it  may,  of 
which  I  do  not  warrant  the  veracity,  the  other  springs  might 
be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

Near  the  principal  spring  at  Jewala,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  same  hill,  is  remarked,  as  stated  in  my  former  report  on 
Jowala  Mookhee,  another  spring,  yielding  very  little  water.  It 
is,  I  may  say,  but  an  oozing,  derived  according  to  all  probabili- 
ty from  the  principal  one. 
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B  not  figure  in  this  report  as  a  distinct  spring, 
it  because  it  present*  the  same  interest  at 
int  of  the  Iodine  it  contains. 

ssary  to  describe  as  briefly  as  p( 
ctice  to  determine  the  qoantitj 
aline  waters. 

rate  of  silver  did  not  appear  to  i 
ft  method  either  easy  or  exact,  on 
>f  ammoniac  required  to  separal 
im  the  Iodine  of  same  metal. 

s  liable  to  cause  serious  errors, 
Sculty  in  employing  a  solution  o 
with  acid  sulphureous  gas. 

re-agent  precipitates  the  total 
of  Iodine  Cupreous,  whilst  a  sim] 
per  only  operates  a  partial  separat 

IS  gas  acting  only  in  this  circums 
,  determines  phenomena  that  o 
of  practical  science  will  easily  i 
think  necessary  to  detail  in  this  ] 


irings  contain,  in  100 

parts,  th( 

aatter  : — 

lUi     •f     •••     •••     ••« 

...    2-20 

k,       •••     •••.    •••     ••« 

...    2-63 

ring,  Jowalla, 

...    2-40 

Mookhee,      

...    2-28 

,.      •••     •••     ■••     ••« 

...    2-22 

Ba3a,     .. 

...    2-32 
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EEPORT  ON   THE   lODIFEROUS   SPRINGS 

certain  if  the  volume  of  this  interesting  stream  could  not 
icrea§ed. 

These  works,  which  I  had  performed  for  the  sum  of 
pany's  Rupees  249  only,  have  proved  in  the  most  evident 
ner  that  the  water  increased  in  volume  as  the  rocks  that 
ueted  its  passage   were  cleared  away.     This  water  cornea 

the  westerly  slope  of  an  Ellipsoifl  shaped  hill,  situated  at 
bot  of  the  principal  chain  of  which  it  forms  part,  at  its 
.     Its  summit  is  2790  feet  above  sea  level ;  from  the  spot 

which  issues  the  spring,  1403 ;  and  the  foot  of  il,  where 
18  the  valley,  1109. 

The  temperature  of  the  spring,  taken  on  (he  lOth  Decem- 
1854,  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  was  67"*  Farht.,  the  air  51-30, 
rence  15*70. 

The  same  day,  before  beginning  the  works,  the  spring  only 
ed  25  pints  of  water  in  20  minutes,  or  75  pints  per  hoar, 
^00  per  24  hours. 

When  I  made  it  over  to  the  public^  it  yielded  25  pints  per 
nutes,  or  300  per  hour,  or  7,200  per  24  hours. 

After  these  facts,  I  only  say  that  that  which  I  had  fore* 
took  place,  for  in  presence  of  t|ie  figures  no  argument  is 
ired.  1000  parts  of  water  represent  26*30  of  fixed  salina 
:er,  containing  Iodine  0'09324,  representing  loduret  of  Pot* 
um,  0-12273. 

From  lOOO  parts  of  salt,  from  36,000  parts  of  liquid,  yicU 
cie,  8*5452,  representing  loduret  of  Pottassium,  4*6665. 

2nd  spring  of  Jowalla,  which  oozes,   and  of  which  it  hu 
.  impossible  to  determine  the  Tolume.  1000-  parts  of  water 
this  spring  represent  24 'of  Sc^lt,  containing  Iodine,  0*0799, 
)duret  of  Pottasaium,  0*1052. 
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Or  per  1000  parts  of  salt  from  41,666  parts  of  liquid. 
Iodine,  3-4958,  representing  loduret  of-Pottassium,  4-3833. 

JOWALA  MOOKHEB   SpRING  NEAR  THE  TbMPLE. 

This  spring  issues  from  a  hole  made  by  the  natives  in  the 
hard  grit,  it  does  not  appear  very  abundant  because  its  issue  is 
evidently  impeded  by  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  prevent 
one  from  ascertaining  the  real  volume  of  its  water  in  a  given 
time.  1000  parts  of  this  water  yield  22*80  of  salt,  containing 
Iodine,  0*0799,  representing  loduret  of  Pottassium,  0'1052. 

And  1000  parts  of  salt  from  43,860  of  water,  contain 
Iodine,  3'5040,  representing  loduret  of  Pottassium,  4*6140. 

Naghbah  Spring. 

This  spring  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  that  of  Jowala 
Mookhee,  the  heaps  of  rocks  surrounding  it  prevent  one  from 
ascertaining  its  volume.  1000  parts  of  water  yield  22*20  of  sa- 
line matter,  containing  Iodine,  009324,  representing  loduret  of 
Pottassium,  0*12273. 

And  1000  parts  of  salt  from  46,045  of  water,  Iodine,  4'2000; 
representing  loduret  of  Pottassium,  5*5282. 

CuNGA  Bassa  Spring. 

This  spring,  which  ends  the  series,  issues  from  the  centre 
of  a  hill  which  borders  the  Kangra  torrent.  Its  elevation  is  660 
feet ;  and  its  temperatare  is  76  °  Faht. ,  that  of  the  air  being  52° 
Faht 

It  yields,  as  the  Jowala  Spring,  25  pints  of  water  per  5 
miautes,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Jowala  spring  only  yielded  this 
quantity  after  the  works  I   was  engaged  in  were  performed. 
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of  this  water  yield  33  of  salt/  containir 
presenting  loduret  of  Pottassium,  0-12273. 

mrts  of  salt  from  evaporation  to  sixty  of  43^ 
ontain  Iodine  4-0539,  representing  lodurc 
3360. 

rtained,  and  saw  myself|  that  all  the  waten 
gs,  after  having  undergone  a  slight  con 
cposed  only  for  a  few  hours  to  the  open 
by  the  Banniahs  at  one  anna  per  seer,  or  i 
le  value  in  Ottah  &c. 

velihood  of  the  natives  living  in  the  vicinit 
ihiefly  earned  by  this  trade. 

are  convinced,  and  tell  all  who  question 
contains  an  efficacious  principle  which  proi 
Goitre. 

s  circumstance  they  judge  as  soundly  as 
mountaineers,  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of 
iprings,  from  which  the^  mother  waters  are 
the  salt   extracted  and  sold  to  people  affii 
>  live  far  from  that  locality. 

lot  affirm  if,  or  not,  there  exist  in  differeni 
saline  iodurated  springs  presenting  the  sac 
but  what  is  positive  is  that  the  Mundee  sal 
;he  saliferous  chain  examined  by  Dr.  Flemi 
e  slightest  trace  of  Iodine — at  least  the 
n  promiscuously  from  the  bazaar.  As  for  tl 
fan  impurity  truly  lamentable,  and  i^is  tic 
tion  exacted  from  the  Wuzeer  of  Mundc 
rification  of  this  produce,  before  it  is  given 
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BecapitulatioQ  of  the  prodaoe  yielded  by  the  saline  iodurat- 
^d  springs : — 


Name  of  apriog. 

Parts  of 
water. 

sat. 

Iodine. 

Equivalent  in 

loduret  of  Pot- 

tassium. 

Kooperah, 

1,000 
45,454 

22 
1000 

00799 
3-6318 

0-1052 
4-7818 

Jowala, 

1,000 
38,000 

26-30 
1000 

.  0-09324 
35462 

0-12273 
4-6665 

Jowala  Sod          ^ 
Spring,    ...     3 

1,000 
41,666 

24 
lOOO 

00799 
3-4958 

01062 
4-3833 

Jowilt  Mookhee, 

1,000 
43,860 

22-80 
1000 

0-0799 
3-5040 

0  105« 
-       4-6140 

N«ge«h.     

1,000 
45,045 

22-20 
1000 

0-09324 
4-200 

012273 
6-5282 

Conga  Bara,      ... 

1,000 
43,478 

230 
1000 

0,09324 
4-0539 

0-12278 
5-3360 

Considering  attentively  these  tables,  and  taking  the  question 
10  a  general  point  of  yieW|  we  are  struck  with  the  similitude 
existing  in  the  proportions  of  the  iodurated  produce  of  these 
iprings. 

This  constancy  would  lead  one  to  presume  that  they  all 
have  the  same  origin ;  and  that  excavations,  or  boring  performed 
on  one  of  them^  would  furnish  the  same  results,  or  nearly  so,  as 
if  performed  on  the  others.  These  works^  if  considered  advisable 
by  the  Most  Noble  the  Qoveraor  General^  should  be  executed 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Engineer,  acknowledged  a  practical 
miner.    If  we  only  arrive  at  increasing  the  volume  of  water 
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as  to  propagate  its  use    among  the 
Q  afflicted  with  Goitre,  the  results  would 

St. 

cal  Committee,  solicited  by  different  Go- 
mix  ^  of  lodoret  of  Pottassium  with 
I  daily  use  ot  the  mountaineers  afflicted 
ag  in  places  where  the  infirmity  exists. 

this  remedy  ready  formed,  and  in  larger 
e  excess  being  injurious ;  besides  there  ia 
fficient  quantity  of  salt  to  render  it  pro- 
point  of  view.  I  explain  myself  clear- 
not  certitude,  because  it  might  occur 
)  water  was  caused  by  salt  clays,  not 
ice ;  it  is  to  the  skill  of  a  good  miner  that 
this  important  and  dubious  questioD. 
of  600  feet  cost  about  Company's  Ku- 
give  this  estimation  as  rigorously  exact, 
3  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  cost  of 
ch  might  be  negative  in  a  commercial 

I  have  only  been  able  to  determine  the 
le  Jowala  and  Cunga  Basa  springs. 

that  these  two  springs  yielded  the  same 
unting  for  each  of  them  to  7200  pints  of 
is  volume  reduced  into  uniformity  of 
to  4,000,000  parts  for  each   spring. 

ds  in  24  hours  on  4,000,000  parts  of 
[odine,  373,  representing  loduret  of  Fot- 

CUNQA     BASSA. 

rts  of  water :  Salt,  92,000,  Iodine,  373, 
Pottassium,  491. 
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Now  conyerting  for  final  results  this   produce  into  Troy 

weight,  we  have  for  Jowala,  daily, 

lb.     oz.     gr. 

Salt,  288 

Iodine,  1 

representing  loduret  of  Pottassium,  1     3     3'85 

There  is  then  a  daily  loss  from  these  two 'springs  only^ 
leading  the  others  aside : 

lb.      oz.    grs. 
Salt,  529 

containing  Iodine,  2 

representing  loduret  of  Pottassium,  2     7     2*92 

We  most  not  expect  in  practical  manufacture  to  obtain  the 
same  quantity  of  Iodine,  but  when  we  reflect  that  nearly  all 
the  fabrics  of  Europe  extract  this  produce  from  the  salt  of  sea 
weed,  which  only  yields  about  ^  per  1000  parts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  salt  from  the  Himalaya  springs  has  a  marked  superi- 
ority over  that  of  Europe ;  we  have  only  to  examine  the  tables 
to  see  that  the  produce  is  three  and  half  times  larger,  in  taking 
the  mean. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  treatment  of  the  Goitre  requires  more 
than  from  20  to  30  grains  given  under  different  forms ;  it  is  even 
well  known  that  the  Chyroide  gland  is  often  sensibly  reduced 
before  the  whole  of  this  dose  is  taken  ;  let  us  then  appreciate  the 
number  of  cures  after  these  data  that  the  produce  of  these  two 
springs  can  operate. 

The  Iodine  daily  lost  from  these  two  springs,  estimated  at 
the  price  at  which  it  is  obtainable  from  the  fabrics  in  Europe, 
may  be  valued  at  24  rupees.  In  this  country  the  price  is 
probably  three  or  four  times  higher.  As  for  the  salt,  it  also  has 
its  value,  a  double  interest,  which  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, for  we  must  not  forget  that   &raline   springs  have    in 
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rope  beea  the  precursors  to  Salt  mines, 
[  have  been  discovered  bj  boring,  and 
les  of  Gem  salt  of  Wohiaka  in  Poland  are 
tiary  formation  as  the  springs  of  Jowala 


(Sd.)         Marcadieu. 


No.  125. 


:UR  Marcadieu, 

Oeological  Surveyor ^ 

Edgeworth,  Esquire, 

ommr.  and  Supdt.  T.-Sutlej  States. 

d  Camp  Kutulluffj  12th  April  1855. 

lonor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
lUundhur,  3rd  April  1855,  and  in  reply  to 
^present  1000  grammes,  or  1  kilogramme 
igUsh  pint  is  equal  to  0*5479  parts  of  the 
ing  0-5479  by  7,200  pints,  the  result  is 
jed  the  odd  89  litres,  to  have  a  round 
itres,  =  4,000,000  of  grammes  ;  then  if 
f  from  Jowala  yield  26,30  grs,  of  salt, 
1 ,05,263  grammes,  equal  in  Troy  weight, 
:  ib2-68037.Troy)  to  lb.  281-96. 

lbs  282  instead  of  lbs.  283  written  in 
:  of  lib.  The  produce  from  the  Hurr«e- 
^termined  in  the  same  \ 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)     Mab 

Geologica 
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PRESENCE  OP  BROME  IN  THE  JIVAH  MINERAL 
THERMAL  SPRING,  AND  CONTINUATION  OP 
MY  REPORT  OF  THE   2nd  JANUARY  1854. 

Camp  Dhurmsala,  Zd  September  1856. 

It  waa  seen  in  my  first  report  on  the  Jivah  Mineral  spring, 
that  my  researches  on  small  quantities  of  the  saline  substance, 
led  me  to  presume  that  the  water  contained  Bromine.  My  in-  ' ' 
tention  was  to  complete  my  investigations  immediatly  after  hav- 
ifig  sent  in  my  first  report,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  my  occu- 
pations having  always  kept  me  far  distant  from  the  spring  ;  I, 
therefore^  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  completion  of  the  work 
untii  more  favorable  circumstances  presented  themselves.  That 
epoch  has  at  last  arrived,  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
caused  by  the  periodical ^ins,  I,  with  a  little  foresight,  over- 
came all  obstacles,  and  have  completed  the  work  I  proposed 

:  some  time  ago. 


I  before  stated,  and  now  repeat  if,  that  the  Jivah  spring 
has  the  greatest  analogy  with  that  of  Bourbonne-les-bains ;  but 
to  complete  the  comparison,  grounded  on  the  similarity  of  the 
composition  of  their  saline  substances,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  oi  Bromine.  The  question  is  now  clearly 
solved  from  the  results  of  my  renewed  researches,  and  my  pre* 
vious  previsions,  have  now  acquired  a  character  of  reality  that 
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ides  of  the  same  nature^  which  is  generAllv  t)iP 

d  by  seriooa  revisions,  lately  made 

3tice  until  novv^  without  exceptiog 

^y  furnish  nothing  rigorously  exa 

native  data,  which  in   many  cases 

ire  far  from  being  satisfactory.     . 

I  studies  for  the  improvement  of 

B,  followed  up  with  a  perseverance, 

.ttached  to  the  subject ;  and  it  mus 

I  goal  is  not  yet  reached,  we  are  dai 

)le,  which  I  have  thought  necessar 
ering  fully  on  the  subject,  is  pr 
that  the  value  of  the  7  or  8  proc< 
or  nearly  so ; — and  that  either  of  1 
at  fear  of  giving  less  exactitude  to 
[)n. 

L  the  state  of  Bromide,  is  general 
portions  in  water^  that,  to  detect 
I  concentrate  large  proportions  of  t] 
imall  compass,  appreciable  quant 
the  progress  of  the  concentration  ; 
foreign  salts  less  soluble  than  tl 
t;ed  in  crystallizing ;  and  as  the  op 
dral  times  during  the  progress  of  t 
crystallized  salts  invariably  retain 
ped  previous  researches  :  this  una 
lany  cases,  is  the  cause  of  a  sensi 
ng  the  Bromine.  Such  was  the  < 
rating  on  the  Jivah  water,  to  ren( 
mtains.  It  is  then  evident  that  i 
b  has  been  retained  by  the  other 
le  quantity  is  the  more  apprecia 
id  decantatings  have  been  the  oftei 
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I  ha?e  endeavoured,  in  my  researcbes,  to  establishi  firat,  tbe 
presence  of  Bromine  in  40  parta  of  mother  water,  reaolting 
from  40,000  parta  of  liqoid  and  afterwarda  in  a  aecond  ex- 
periment on  the  same  portion  of  mother  water,  resulting  from 
40,000  parts  of  saline  water  I  determined  its  weight.  In  the 
first  case  the  following  process  served  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  firomine.  A  clear  glass  tube  of  1^  feet  in  length,  was  cut 
bto  three  equal  parts,  one  end  of  each  was  closed  bj  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  used  for  such  purposes.  I  added  in  the  first  tube 
a  lolation  of  Chlorine  recently  prepared,  and  then  a  small  quaa-» 
titj  of  Ether. 

After  having  put  equal  portions  of  the  mother  water, 
prcYiously  rendered  colorless  in  the  second  and  third  tubes,  I 
added  a  few  drops  of  Ether  to  the  liquid  in  the  second  tube, — 
and  in  the  third  tube  a  solution  of  Chlorine.  The  three  tubes 
were  well  shaken,  and  placed  side  by  side  on  a  white  sheet 
of  paper.  No.  1  tube,  proved  that  the  Ether  was  not  sen- 
sibly colored,  by  contact  with  the  chlorine  solution  ;  No.  2 
tube,  that  the  Ether  was  not  colored  by  the  contact  of  the  es- 
say liquor  /  and  No.  3,  in  which  the  saline  solution  was  in 
contact  both  with  the  chlorine  and  ether,  served  to  detect  the 
presence  of  Bromine,  becoming  instantly  of  a  yellow  reddish 
color,  color  attributable  to  the  solution  of  Bromine  in  the 
liquid.  Its  color  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Ether 
of  the  other  two  tubes.  This  fact  ascertained,  I  made  use  of 
the  following  method  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  Bromine. 
The  mother  waters  destined  for  this  operation,  were  put  into 
a  small  glass  retort,  with  a  eurved  beak  dipping  into  a  solution; 
of  caustic  Baryta  :  I  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  retort,  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  sa  as  to  bring  into  the 
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residue  heated  with  pure  Alcohol.  Tlie  Bromide  of  Barium 
was  alone  dissolved  by  this  vehicle.  The  Alcoholic  solution  was 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  jftxed  produce  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  and  filtered,  was  transformed  into  Bromide  of  silver,  which 
was  melted  and  weighed.  From  this  weight  I  deducted  the 
Bromide  of  Sodium,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  exist  in  the 
Jivah  spring.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  from 
40,000  parts  of  saline  water : — 

Bromide  of  Sodium,  ...        0*48 

Or  from  1000  parts  of  Saline  water. 

Bromide  of  Sodium,  . .       0'012 

I  sought  in  vain  in  the  most  concentrated  waters,  (ot 
Iodine  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  Bromine  pre- 
vents the  discovery  of  Iodine,  when  in  small  quantities.  And 
it  is  strikingly  manifest,  in  sea-water,  as  all  organic  substances 
from  the  sea  contain  Iodine,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  prove  chemically  its  existence  in  the  water.  The  latent  ob- 
';  Btacles  opposing  themselves  to  this  reaction,  are  unknown  to 

i  science ;  but  the  day  that  the  conquest  will  be  made  the  limits 

I  of  the  diffusion  of  Iodine,  in  extending  themselves,  will  greatly 

!•  enlarge  the  field  for  scientific  researches. 

II 

By  what  precedes  it  is  seen,  that  th^  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
Jivah  spring  are  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  body,  much 
esteemed  in  therapeutics ;  besides,  the  elevation  4,433  feet  abore 
sea  level,  and  its  proximity  to  the  snowy  range,  spreading  cool- 
ness over  the  locality^  renders  it  a  delightful  and  salubrious 
spot. 

I  persist  in  my  former  opinion  expressed  in  my  first  report 
on  this  spring,  that  it  is  to  the  Punjab,  that  belongs  the  initi* 
ation  of  the  classing  of  mineral  waters  in  India.  Those  who 
rose  against  that  opinion,  could  only  oppose  a  long  list  A 
names,  indicating  places  where  mineral  waters  were  to  be  met 
•^ith, — loose  indications  reposing  on  no  analysis,  consequently 
leaving  in  doubt  the  rank  they  should  occupy  in  medicine,  if  in 
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trath  should  they  not  be  banished  altogether  from  the  class  of 
mineral  waters.  Such  waters  are  called  non-classed  waters^ 
of  problematical  value.  And  again,  if  the  indications  given  were 
correct^  they  might  have  been  admitted  as  outlines^  to  fix  the 
attention  for  special  enquiry  ;  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the 
case,  they  are  tainted  with  errors,  casting  doubt  over  the  whole; 
as^  for  instance,  the  Beshist  water  from'  Kooloo,  figuring  as  sul- 
phureous^ which  is  erroneous.  The  indications  given  are  then 
without  value,  and  figure  in  an  improper  light,  merely  to  fill  up 
space,  and  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  investigations,  which 
scientific  men  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

(Signed.)        M.  MARCADIEU, 

Geological  Surveyor. 
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3rd. — The  Umballa  Press  was  established  in  December 
1854.  There  are  now  two  presses  •  in  regular  work,  and  a 
third  is  at  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  any  one  temporarily  da< 
maged.  These  presses  were  made  at  Delhij  and  cost  about 
75  Rs.  each  ;  there  are  five  Lithographic  stones,  which  were 
also  procured  from  Delhi,  at  a  cost  of  8  annas  per  lb,  but  the 
best  plan  iato  get  stones  direct  from  Calcutta^  as  they  are 
cheaper,  and  generally  of  a  better  texture. 

4lA.— The  cost  of  the  Umballa  Press^  including  the  origi- 
nal outlay  for  machinery,  atones,  and  all  appurtenances^  has 
amounted,  from  the  1st  of  December  1864  to  the  15th  .Septem- 
ber 1865,  (or  9i  months,)  to  Rs.  2,176-6-10.  The  main  items  ia 
this  expenditure  are  about  800  Rs.  for  the  Presses^  Stones^  &;c.j 
and  1,082  Rs.  for  paper.  The  rest  of  the  charges  consists  of 
wages  of  two  printers,  who  lay  the  paper  and  adjust  the  press, 
receiviog  each  18  Rs.  per  month. 

5^^. — The  assets,  on  the  other  hand,  without  including  the 
value  of  die  stock,  amounts  to  Rs.  3,736-0-6.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  not  all  realized  ;  but  the  actual  cash  income  stands  at 
rupees  1,749-6-6  :  and  if  to  that  sum  be  added  the  value  of  the 
stock,  such  as  presses  and  stones,  (800  Rs.)  there  will  appear  a 
dear  surplus  in  favor  of  the  press. 

6^^, — ^But  apart  from  actual  realized  income,  Mr.  Melvill 
has  on  hand  a  stock  of  printed  forms,  all  saleable,  to  the  valne 
of  1,706-7-4,  and  paper  for  use  estimated  at  280  Rs.  thus ;  the 
real  surplus  of  assets,  over  expenditure,  is  1,559-9-8,  and  in  tto 
total  the  value  of  the  presses  and  stones  is  not  included. 

7/A,— The  accounts  are  not  quite  adjusted, 
in  train  of  settlement.  I  have  hurried  tjiis  re 
reasons  j  one  was,  that  Mr.  Welvill  was  on  the  po 
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tnre :  aud  secondly^   because  I  should  not  be  here  at  the  end 
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— Wotki  however,  came  in  so  rapidlj  that  a  fresh 
stones  was  ordered  from  Calcutta,  and  a  new  pieas 
lade  up  at  Ferozepore,  under  the  superintendence  of 
,  Extra  Assistant.  It  is  of  the  largest  size,  and  best 
hip ;  it  will  cost  120  Rs.  The  stones  in  Calcutta  cost 
mas  or  4  annas  a  pound.  At  Delhi  thej  were  par- 
begin  withy  at  the  price  of  12  annas  per  lb. 

—The  expenditure,  including  the  purchase  of  all  the 
appurtenances  of  the  Press,  has  been»  up  to  this  date, 

5  annas  11  pie.  The  total  cost  of  Machinery  and' 
88  Rs. ;  the  cost  of  paper,  467  Rs. ;  the  pay  of  a  small 
lent  to  write  for,  and  work  the  PresS|  takes  up  the  re- 

the  outlay. 

—The  incoftie  has  been  Es.  392-7-2  in  cashi  and  the 
)rm8  and  paper  in  store,  is  estimated  respectively  it 
and  207-10-0.  The  total  assets,  without  includhg 
»f  the  Press  itself,  are  712-4-10^  or  at  the  rate  of  vp- 
OO  Rs.  a  month. 

-These  results  hare  been  achieved  with  only  ww 
loon  as  the  other  is  in  play^  the  ratio  of  profit  will  be 

—Both  English  and  Vernacular  forms  are  printed 
any  kind  of  work  will  eventually  be  undertaken  and 
mplished.  At  present,  a  paid  printer  is  entertained, 
>ssible  to  teach  convicts  this  duty,  and  thus  a  consi- 
iring  will  be  effected. 

—Profits  might  be  further  economized,  bj  making 
paper  in  the  Jail ;  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  con- 
>f  paper  is  enormous,  and  forms  a  large  item  of  ex- 
le  finer  sorts  of  paper  must,  I  presumCj  always  be 
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bought,  bat  paper  of  ordinary  texture  might  be  made  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Jail. 

18rt.-— The  account  of  these  two  presses  is  prematurely 
rendered.  It  would  have  been  more  flourishing  if  it  had  been 
delayed ;  still,  enough  is  shewn  to  prove  that  the'work  is  very 
profitable,  and  elicits  great  interest  among  the  prisoners.  The 
Press  can  be  made  the  means  of  publishing  and  distributing 
much  useful  information,  at  very  cheap  rates,  throughout  the 
district ;  and  the  cause  of  education  can,  even  from  this  source, 
receive  a  valuable  impetus.  Hereafter,  all  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  Lithographic  printing  can  be  introduced. 

19/A.— Mr.  Brandreth  deserves  great  credit  for  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  he  set  up  his  press,  and  the  zeal  he  has  evinced 
in  working  it.  Mr.  Wood  is  also  entitled  to'thanks,  for  his  con- 
struction of  a  workable  press  at  Ferozepore.  It  may  hereafter 
be  worth  while  to  procure  Presses,  for  other  District  Jails,  from 
Ferozepore. 

20/&.— There  are  many  useful  hints  in  the  letters  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  novel  and  interest- 
ing, I  would  suggest  that  the  reports  he  printed  in  the  Selec- 
tions from  Public  Correspondence. 

2Ut. — I  should  mention  that  the  rates  for  printing  forms, 
are  25  per  cent,  below  the  rates  at  the  Delhi  Press,  and  40  per 
cent,  below  the  price  at  the  Lahore  Chronicle  Press.  Specimens 
of  the  forms,  and  Maps  of  Umballa,  and  the  forms  printed 
at  Ferozepore,  are  herewith  sent  for  your  inspection. 

I  have  &c., 
rSiffncd^         G.  BARNES. 
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i  No.   273. 

5  From  P.  S.  Melvill  Esquire, 

i  Deputy   Commissioner^  Umhalla^ 

;,•  To  G.  C.  Baknes,  Esquire, 

•--! 

A  Commissioner  and  Superintendent^  C,  S.  S, 

I  Dated  Umballah^  %4dh  September  1855. 

'■  Sir, — I  have  the  honor   to   report   on  the  result  of  the 

:i  Printing  Establishment  in  the  Umballah  Jail. 

2nd. — The  Judicial  Commissioner,  in  his  Circular  No.  62, 
dated  21st  August  1864,  directed  that  two  Lithographic  Press- 
es should  be  set  up  iu   each  Oommissionership  ; — that  of  the 
;  f\  Umballah  Jail  was  commenced  in  December  1864. 

^  j  3rd.— At  first  we  had  one  press ;  but  work  coming  in  fastei 

':  \  than  it  could  be  taken  in  hand,  I  got  a  second  press.     Since  the 

beginning  of  February,  two  presses  have  been  regularly  at  work ; 

I  we  have  also  a  third  press,  in  case  of  accidents,  but  the .  thiee 

have  never  been  worked  together. 


^^1 


:\ 


■ii 


4^Ji^ All  our  presses  are  of  Delhi  manufacture,  and  cost 

from  70  to  80  Ra.  each.  They  are  of  course  not  equal,  in  du- 
rability, to  those  manufactured  in  England,  but  when  the  enor 
mous  expense  of  tlie  latter  is  considered  (600  or  700  Es.)  I 
think  the  preference  should  decidedly  be  given  to  the  country- 


[!  made,  which  answers  every  common  purpose. 


J  5<A.— We  have  five  stones  of  a  good  size,  and  one  is  large 

fi  enough  to  print  a  whole  sheet  of  Demi- royal  paper.    These  were. 

'  also  procured  from  Dehli,  at  a  cost  of  8  annas  per  ft).    Stonei 
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sell  in  Calcutta  for  about  4  annas  per  lb     Our  stones  are  from 
Europe,  and  I  believe  they  are  German. 

6/A.— We  have  a  paid  printer  to  each  of  the  two  presses  at 
work,  and  they  receive  Rs.  18  each  per  mensem.  All  the  Ink 
and  other  necessaries  of  the  press^  we  supply  ourselves. 

7ih. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure) from  the  beginning  of  December  1854  to  the  15th  in- 
stant : — 

EXPENDITURE. 

Rs.  As.  P. 
Cost  of  Presses  and  all  appurtenances,  ...        792  13     7 

Pay  of  Printers,  ...        277    4    8 

Pay  of  Nagpee  Writer,  occasionally  employed, ...  23     6  10 

Price  of  paper,  •      ..      1,082  13     9 

Total,     ..      2,176     6  10 
'  INCOME.  

To  printing,  paper  supplied  by  individuals,       ...  602  15  0 

Sale  of  printed  work,  paper  supplied  by  the  Press,  1 ,138  1 1  3 

Sale  of  old  boxes  belonging  to  Press,                . .  7  12  3 

"Value  of  printed  forms  in  store,                         ...  1 , 706    7  4 

Value  of  paper  in  store,                                     ...  280    2  8 


Total,     ...     3,736     0    6 

Thus,  we  have  nn  excess  of  income,  over  expenditure,  of 
Bilpees  1,559-9-8."  But  the  actual  cash  received,  amounts  to 
only  Rupees  1,749-6-6,  against  Rs.  2,176-6  10  spent,  thus 
leaving  a  deficit  of  Rs.  427-0-4. 
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L  1,100  unadjusted.  We  have  in  deposit,  and  are  owed, 
1.  392-13-0,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of  Rupees  707-2-3.  If 
1.  427-0-4  above  mentioned  is  added  to  Rs.  280-2-8— the  value 
paper  in  8tore--the   sum  of  Rs.  707-2-3  is  made  up. 

9th, — The  work  performed,  has  been  chiefly  that  wanted  fot 
3  district.  We  supply  the  Thanesur  zillah^  as  well  as  our 
'n,  with  office  forms.  Some  job  work  has  also  been  entrusted 
us  by  Officers  in  Cantonments,  but  no  great  effort  has  as  yet 
Bu  made  to  secure  larger  orders  of  this  kind. 

}Oth. — I  have  had  a  statement  drawn  out,  from  which  it  ap- 
ars  that,  altogether,  106  reams  of  Serampoor,  17  reams  of 
lolscap,  3  Reams  of  Native  paper,  2  of  French  foolscap,  3  of 
meral  Letter,  and  one  of  Demi-Koyal  have  been  printed.  Of 
is  total  of  132  reams,  45  reams  have  been  printed  in  Eug- 
b,  and  87  reams  in  Oordoo  and  Nagree.  There  have  been  81 
Ferent  forms  printed  in  English,  and  the  total  number  of  these 
ms  is  41,086.  There  have  been  102  different  forms  printed 
the  Vernacular,  and  the  total  of  these  is  1,47,434.  In  this 
umeration,  books  and  pictures  are  entered  as  '^  forms." 

1  Uh. — Nearly  all  the  English  originals  have  been  written 
Mr.  Maisey,  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  amount  of  labor 
lich  this  gentleman  has  most  kindly  undertaken,  maj  be 
Iged  from  the  above  detail.  I  may  safely  say,  that  had  he  not 
ren  us  the  benefit  of  his  practised  hand,  hardly  any  English 
rk  would  have  been  done.  The  Vernacular  originals  have 
m  written  by  the  Jail  officials  and  one  of  the  prisoners,  with 
t  exception  of  the  Nagree,  for  which  a  separate  writer  hw 
^n  employed. 

12/A.— It  is  perhaps  right  to  state,  that  there  is  only  one 
id  man  to  each  printing  Press.  All  the  other  work  is  exclu- 
ely  performed  by  prisoners.  I  see  no  reason  to  give  any  ac- 
ant  here  of  the  details  of  the  printing. 
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13<A.— My  first  object,  ivlicn  the  printing  was  started,  was 
to  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  so  as  to  clear  off  the  cost 
of  the  presses.  Neyertheless,  the  charges  were  fixed  at  about 
25  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  Delhi  Gazette  Press,  and 
nearly  40  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  Lahore  Chronicle  Press. 
The  second  object  was  to  turn  the  power  at  my  disposal,  so  as 
ia  some  manner  to  benefit  the  people. 

14M.— -The  latter  end,  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  printing 
cheap  and  useful  Books  and  Maps.  A  certain  proportion  of  each 
edition  of  500  has  been  sent  to  the  Tehseels  of  the  district. 
The  Tehseeldars  are  directed  to  keep  the  books  sent  to  them, 
exposed  to  view  during  office  hours,  and  shew  them  to  the 
people  who  may  be  in  attendance.  Strict  injunctions  have  been 
given  not  to  force  any  body  to  purchase.  The  price  of  all  the 
books  being  so  exceedingly  low,  one  or  two  annas,  it  is  hoped 
that  many  people  will  be  induced  to  buy,  who  may  not  perhaps 
be  able  to  jread.  The  mere  possession  of  a  book  for  which  money 
has  been  paid,  will  very  possibly  induce  some  to  learn  to  read. 
By  the  plan  adopted  there  will  shortly  be  a  considerable  deposit- 
tory  of  books  for  sale  at  each  Tehseel. 

13/A. — ^The  following  books  have  been  printed  and  circn* 
lated  to  the  Tehseels.  I  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
weie  printed,  because  it  will  be  found,  from  the  specimens  which 
are  sent  herewith,  that  the  execution  of  the  last  two,  although 
far  from  perfect,  is  still  much  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  ones. 
Five  hundred  copies  of  each  book  have  been  struck  off : — 

1 .  Oordoo  Kurreema. 

2.  Do.    Rooquat  Nizameenk  (Native  letter  writer.) 

3.  Nagree  Kisan  Oopudesh.  Conversations  about  village 
agricnltaral  matters,  and  especially  the  Putwarees  HuftgAnfih  pa« 
pers. 
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4b  Oordoo  Mozhar-i-Qoodrut^  an  adaptation  from  Faley^s 
Natural  Theology. 

5«     Soorajpoor-ka*Kissa.     An  agricoltural  story. 

6.  Dharam  Singh  ka  Kissa.  Do. 

7.  .  Khaiyalat-oos-Sundya.     Moral  Philosophy. 

All  these  little  works,  except  the  first  two,  are  used  in  the 
Schools  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  were  brought  out 
under  the  patronage  of  Government  North  Western  Provinces, 
la  addition  to  them,  an- edition  of  500  copies  of  the  "  Khaluk  Ba- 
ree,"  a  kind  of  Glossary  of  Hindee,  Persian,  and  Arabic  worda 
in  verse,  was  printed  and  sold  to  a  book  merchailt. 

I6th. — Last  year,  1  was  struck  with  a  map  published  at 
Agra,  under  the  sanction  of  Government   North   Western  Pro- 
vinces.    It  was  the  map  of  a  Pergunnab,  and  showed  the  bonn. 
daries  of  each  village,  and  its  name  in  Oordo  and   Nagree.    On 
.  one  margin  was  a  detail  of  the  Area,   Juma,  and   population  in 
-A :  Oordoo  ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  same  information  in  Nagree. 

When  we  got  our  printing  presses,  I  set  a  Native  to  draw  similar 
maps  for  this  district,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  the  inch.  This 
is  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  Agra  map,  but  I  thouglit 
it  better  to  have  plenty  of  space  for  entering  the  names.  It  was 
necessary  to  work  out  each  village  separately,  from  the  Revenue 
;|  Survey  plans,  as  we  had  no  map  on  this  scale,  and   tlie  general 

^]  maps  lithographed  at  Calcutta,  are  not  to  be  wholly  depended 

M  on.    The  census  tak^n  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  furnished 

n  all  the  statistics  presented  in  the  margin  of  the  map    published 

\ ']  in  the  North- West.     The  maps  of  eight  of   our  twelve  Pergnn- 

f|  nahs  have  been  printed,   and  I  send  one  of  each  for  your  in^- 

tion.  That  of  the  Umballah  Pergunnah  was  printed  first,  and 
is  the  least  perfect  of  them  all.  I  hope  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  Zillah  mapped,  in  the  course  of  two  months.  All  the  maps, 
with    the    exception    of    a    few    reserved    for  the  Thannahi 
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and  Tehseels,  have  been  sent  to  the  Tehaeeldars,  to  sell  to  the 
Zemindars  at  2  annas  each.  Only  250  of  each  map  were  print- 
ed. They  have  been  eagerly  bought  up.  Agriculturists  have 
a  keen  appreciation  for  maps.  An  unlettered  man  will  often 
point  out  on  the  Shujrah  where  his  particular  fields  lie. 

llth. — The  Judicial  and  Chief  Commissioners  may  perhaps 
like  to  see  these  books  and  maps.  I  also  beg  to  enclose  three  of 
our  best  samples  of  £nglish  printing. 

18th. — In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  think  two 
presses  in  each  division  will  pay.  I  fear  I  must  shut  up  one  of 
our  presses  immediately.  The  forms  required  by  two  districts 
are  not  iiuflScient  to  keep  one  press  in  full  work.  At  first  start- 
ing, of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  ;  but  as 
a  stock  of  forms  accumulates,  each  order  brings  with  it  less 
new  work  to  perform.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  the  press  in 
foil  work,  and  not  to  let  it  lie  idle  ever.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  good  deal  of  job  work  might  be  got  in  Cantonments  ;  but 
then,  this  is  mostly  English  work,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
asaffideutly  good  writer  for  such  work.  I  have  purposely  re- 
frained from  seeking  work  in  Cantonments,  because  it  would 
have  been  unfairly  taxing  Mr.  Maisey.  A  good  English  writer 
is  hardly  to  be  got  for  what  a  Jail  Press  could  afford  to  pay. 
It  requires  an  exceedingly  .nice  writer  to  do  Lithographic  work. 

I  have  &c.^ 

(Signed)        P.  S.  Melvill, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 
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No.   276. 

■  From  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esquire^ 

I  Deputy  Commissioner^  Ferozepore^ 

To  G.  C.  Barnes,  Esquire, 

I  Commr.  and  Supdt.  C.^S.  States. 

I  Ferozepore,  8th  October  1855. 

i  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  re- 

»  garding  the  working  of  the  Lithographic    Press,    called  for  in 

j  your  letter  No.  81  dated  6th  April  last,  and  which  was  set  at  woik 

I  for  the  first  time  on  the  19th  March  last. 

I  2nd. — There  is  at  present  only  one  Press,  which  is  of  Delhi 

manufacture  ;  it  cost  60  Rs.,  and  there  are  three  stones,— -which 
are  English :  they  were  also  procured  from  Delhi  at  a  cost  of  JMO 
Ba.  or  12  annas  a  lb.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
stones : — 

Large  stone.  No.  1,  21X17  inches, 

2  Small  ones,  Nos.  2  and  3,  17X13      |, 


'i 


.j  3rd. — ^These  materials,  however,  were  not  found    sufficient 

'I  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  which  came  in  faster  than  it 

could  be  taken  in  hand.  Messrs.  Lepage  and  Co.,  Booksell- 
ers, &c.,  Calcutta,  were  then  written  to  for  a  supply  of  English 
stones.  Advice  has  been  received  from  them  of  their  having 
despatched,  on  the  10th  August  last,  eight  stones  of  differsD^ 
sizes,  for  the  use  of  the  press.  These  stones  have  cost  253-1^0 ; 
some  of  them  are  at  4  annas,  and  some  at  8  annas  per  % 
They  must  have  arrived  at  Allahabad  by  this  time,  and  the  Go- 
vernment Steam  Agent,  to  whom  they  were  consigned,  has  been 
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written  to,  to  forward  tfaem  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
following  are  the  dioieasious  of  the  atones  expected  from  Cal- 
cutta, with  their  prices  :— 

Es.  A.  P. 

£  stones,  34X26  each  wg.  484tt)s.  @  4  as.  per  tt,     120    4  0 

3    do.    28X22     do.  383fts.  @  3  as.  per  ft.       71  13  0 

3   do.    28X19    do.         3291t5s.  @  3  as.   per  tt.      61  11  0 


Total  8  stones,  weighing  1^1 96Ibs,  Company^s   Bs,  253  12    0. 

ith. — A  second  press  was  also  required,  as  the  one  at  pre- 
sent in  work  was  neither  large  enough  to  hold  the  stones  expect- 
ed from  Calcutta,  nor  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  cur- 
rent work  ;  it  was  determined  to  have  it  made  up  at  Ferozepore 
by  Native  workmen.  It  has  been  taken  in  hand  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Wood,  and  will  be  completed  in  a  week 
or  80  :  it  has  been  made  large  enough  to  hold  the  largest  sine 
stones  expected  from  Calcutta,  and  will  cost  about  120  Ra. 
Ho  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  requisitions  already  made,  and  in 
prospect,  we  shall  find  full  employment  for  both  presses.    • 

5(A. — The  following  Establishment  is  kept  up  for  the  Press, 
At  a  monthly  oost  of  26  rupees.  All  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
performed  by  Prison  labor.  Five  convicts  are  attached  to  the 
Press,  and  their  duty  is  as  detailed  below. 

Paid  Jail  Estahlishment  . 

A  Printer,         16  per  month. 

A  Persian  Writer,       10         ditto. 

Total,       ...     26 

Convicts  employed  in   the  Jail  daily. 
2    Men  to  turn  the  handle.     One   of  them  also  acts  as  a 
ipoQge  man. 
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1     Man  to  wet  and  supply  the  paper. 

1     ditto  to  ink  the  roller. 

1     ditto  to  grind  the  ink,  and  keep  it  ready  for  nse. 

We  have  one  prisoner  in  the  Jail  who  is  as  good  as  a  pro- 
fessional pressman.  He  belongs  to  the  city  of  Loodiaaah, 
and  was  transferred  from  that  Jail.  When  the  Press  was  first 
set  up,  he  knew  nothing  ;  but  be  is  a  most  useful  hand,  and 
it  is  intended,  when  the  2nd  press  is  ready,  to  use  him  as  a  press- 
man, instead  of  hiring  a  man  for  the  work.  The  instructioa 
derived  from  the  Press  work,  is  not  perhaps  of  a  description  to 
be  of  much  use  to  the  prisoners  employed  on  it  after  their  re- 
lease from  Jail ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
many  other  Jail  employments,  and  it  is  certainly  work  which 
excites  great  interest  and  is  much  sought  after  ;  and  as  the  pri- 
soners learn  to  read,  and  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  nse 
and  object  of  printing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  not 
be  without  beneficial  effect  on  their  character  hereafter,  hnt 
even  were  it  otherwise,  the  number  employed  is  bo  small,  that 
the  result  of  the  employment,  in  this  respect,  can  never  he  a 
subject  of  much  importance. 

€rt. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure of  the  Press,  from  the  19th  of  March  to  the  end  of 
September  1855  : — 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost  of  Presses  and  all  appurtenances,       588    1  W 

Pay  of  Press  establishment,       184  U  1 

In  this  is  included  the  pay  of  a  sponge  man 
who  was  discharged  on  the  26th  of  July  last. 
Price  of  paper  bought, 467    6  0 

Total,     
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INCOME. 

Par  priatiug,  paper  supplied  by  individuals,  ...  I     6  11 

Sale  of  printed  forms,  paper  supplied  by   the 

JPress,     391     I     3 

Value  of  forms  in  store,       ,.      ...  112     3     8 

Value  of  paper  in  store,       - 207  10    0 

Balance, 528    0     I 


Total,     1,240     5  ll 

There  is  thus  a  balance  against  us  of  Rs.  528  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  new  press  is  at  work,  we  shall  not  be  long  in  clearing 
it  off. 

7</i.— The  total  number  of  reams  of  paper  used  for  print- 
ing has  been  79)  at  a  eoat  of  Bs.  260-4-0,  of  the  following  de-* 
Bcription  : — 

14  quires  of  Demi-royal,    23    0    0 

20  reams  of  French  foolscap,      13&    6    0 

45  reams  of  Native  paper,  ...     ^ 100    6    0 


Total,     259  12    0 

The  total  number  of  forma  and  statements  printed  has 
been  67,137,  of  which  11,140  are  English,  and  55,977  yerna^ 
cular.  The  prices  charged  are  much  lower  than  either  those 
of  the  Lahore  or  Mooltan  presses.  The  style  in  which  the  work 
is  done,  may  be  seen  from  a  few  specimen  forms  which  I  en^ 
dose  herewith. 
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arrears   with  this  work  ;  but  we  could  not  expect  to  commence 
I;  at  full  working  power,  and  moreover   the    rainy  season,  which 

set  in  just  as  wIb  had  discovered  our  wants,  prevented  our  re- 
ceiving the  supply  of  additional  stones  as  soon  as  they  were 
required.  I  may  mention  one  result  of  our  experience,  with 
regard  to  the  stones,  which  is,  that  they  should  always  be  pro- 
p  cured  in  pairs,  as  they  can  he  cleaned  much   more  easily,  and 

an  even  surface  always  maintained,  by  rubbing  one  against  the 
other.  Our  principal  stone  at  present  in  tise,  is  a  single  one, 
and  we  find  great  difficulty,  consequently,  in  rubbing  it  down 
to  an  even  surface. 

9th. — As  soon  as  the  new  press  is  ready  in  a  few  more 

days,  we  shall  then  extend  our  operations,   and  commence 

lithographing  a  District  Map,  and  a  few  Books  for  the  use  of 

the  Ferozepore  School,  the  Jail  School,   and  the  diflferent  Vil- 

lage  Schools,  that  have  lately  been  established  all  over  the  Dis- 

t  irict,  besides  undertaking  all  the  work  that   we  can  get  fi?om 

■  the  Commissariat  Department,  Executive  Engineer,   and  other 

*  public  officers  In'  the  Cantomnents  and  elsewhere.     Mr.  Wood 

has  hitherto  done  all  -the  English  writing  that  was  required,  but 

he  will  not  be  *  abler  to  do  it  *  when  the  work  increases  ;  it  ii  t 

most  laborious  occupation,  and  requires  the  greatest  patience 

and  care.     I  have  no   doubt,   however,  but  that  I  shall  find  a 

good  draftsman  either  in  the  Artillery  or  Queen's  regiment, 

who  will   be  very  glad  to  execute  all  opr  writing  for  a  trifling 

jremnneration. 

10/A. — We  have  lately  established  a  paper  manufactoiy  at 
the  Jail,  and  commenced  supplying  paper,  for  the  use  of  the 
district,  from  the  1st  instant.  The  Jail  paper  will  be  ofgrwt 
use  for  all  the  Vernacular  forms  and  statements,  and  enable  tu 
etill  further  to  reduce  the  price,  or  increase  the  profitdpfoor 
Lithography.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  paper  at  a  resson* 
able  price,  has  hitherto  be^n  a  great  obstacle  to 
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.  l\ih. — I  am  mucli  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  whom  I  placed 
in  charge,  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  with  the  Press  ;  he  takes 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  work.  And  the  new  press  he  has 
jast  made  np^  in  his  own  compound,  and  under  his  personal 
superintendence^  is  really  a  first  rate  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  screw  was  forged  bj  Mr.  Coates.  No  great  results  of 
course  have  been  achieved^  as  there  has  1}ee.n  no  time  ;  but  in 
another  six  months^  I  am  assured  the  Press  will  be  exhibited 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition^  and  you  will  not  regret  hav- 
ing ordered  its  being  set  up  in  this  JaiU 

I  have  S^., 
(Sd.)    E.  L.  BRANDRETH, 

Deputy  Commissioner, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CRIMINAL  CLASSES  OP  THE 
PUNJAB. 

No.  33. 
From 

R.  Temple,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 

for  the  Punjah* 
To 

R.    MONTGOMERT,    ESQ., 
Judicial  Commissioner  for  the  Punjab. 
Dated  Lahore^  the  23rd  January  1856. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  to  forward  transcripts  of  a  letter, 

and  its  enclosnre,   from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Judicial  Dipt. 

Government  of  India,  No.  4,533  of  the  24th 

December  last,  regarding  precautionary  measures  being  taken  in 
respect  to  certain  Criminal  classes  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Supreme  Government,  to  request  that  you 
m\\  be  good  ^enough  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Divisions  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Sd.)    E.  TEMPLE, 

Secretary. 


From 

To 


No.  4,533, 

G.  F.  Edmonstone,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

John  Lawrence,  Esq., 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 

Dated  Fori  William^  the  24/A  December  1855. 

/■ 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
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from  a  despatch  from  the  General  Saperintendent  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee  and  Dacoitee,  dated  the 
19thu1tim0}  No.  66,  and  to  request  that  you  will  take  such 
steps  in  pursuance  of  Major  Sleeman's  suggestion,  respecting 
the  Criminal  classes   referred   to  by  him,   as  you   may  think 

proper. 

1  have,  &c,, 

(Sd.)    G.  F.  EDMONSTONE, 

Seqf.  to  the  Govt,  of  India, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Superintendent  of  operations 
for  the  suppression  of  Thvggee  and  Dcicoiteey  to  the  addrm 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Indioj  No.  66,  dattd 
Camp  Mhotvgunge,  the  I9th  November  1855. 

Para.  11. — A  good  many  miscellaneous  cases^  referred  by 
the  Resident,  were  disposed  of  by  the  Officiating  Assistant,  Lieu- 
tenant Beatson,  who  also  conducted  a  long  and  searching  in- 
vestigation into  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  Bowriahs,  a 
predatory  tribe^  alluded  to  in  my  report  for  1853,  as  infesting 
the  lower  Doab  and  Southern  India. 

12. — ^This  investigation  originated  in  a  charge  made  against 
the  tribe  in  the  lower  Doab,  by  three  of  its  members,  of  having 
been  engaged  in  cases  of  murder  and  dacoitee  ;  but  Lieutenant 
Beatfeon's  enquiry,  while  it  elicited  ample  proof  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  class  as  thieves  and  burglars,  failed  to  connect 
them  with  the  more  serious  crimes. 

13. — The  Magistrate  of  Cawnpoor  has  prevailed  upon 
some  of  the  landholders  of  his  district,  to  hold  this  class  in  a 
surveillance,  sufficiently  strict  to  enable  them  to  account,  when 
required,  for  the  movements  of  individuals  belonging  to  it ;  and 
if  similar  measures  were  adopted  in  every  district  infested  by 
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the  Criminal  classes  of  ^'  Sausees,  ^'  *'  Bouriahs  "  and  "  Kun- 
jaw/  pettj  crime  would  soon  be  considerably  diminished. 
Lieutenant  Beatson  remained  in  charge  of  the  Lucknow  office 
till  the  close  orthe  year. 

(True  Extract.) 

(Sd.)    G.  F.  EDMONSTONE, 

Secretary  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

No.  1,097.  No.  83  OP  1866. 

^^^^  E.  Montgomery,  Esq., 

Judicial  Commissioner 
for  the  Punjab. 
To  R.  Temple,  Esquire, 

Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner^ 

for  the  Punjab^ 
Bated  Lahore,  the  5tA  April  1856. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
JaD,cuL.CaiMiKAL.     l«tt<^'^No.33,dated  23rd  January,   audits 
enclosures,  regarding  precautionary  measures 
teiDg  taken  with  regard  to  certain  Criminal  classes,   and  desir- 
ing to  have  the  Commissioners'  views  oa  the  subject. 

No.26d*t«a2ndFeby.  1856,fromCommr.  Jhe!um.  ,        ,       '  ^^® 

<^o.  129  dated  6th  idem,  from  Com mr.  Peshawur.  the     honor   tO    for- 

No.  37  ditfd  26th  idem,  from  Commr.  Moolun.  j    _    .         -  ^, 

No.  37 dated  3rd  March,  from  Commr.Tr-nf-S-States.  ^^^^    COpies  of  the 

k!  ao  i*I*?  \  ?*?  ?^®™*  /'om  Commr .  Cis-S.-States.       Commissioners'  le t- 
Ivo.  92  dated  14th  idem,  from  Commr.  Lahore. 

ters  on  the  subject. 

That  of  Leia  only  is  wanting,  but  I  do  not  detain   the  corres- 
pondence on  that  account. 
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3rd.— I  have  jast  learnt  that  a  large  number  of  these  va- 
grant classes  have  crossed  the  Satlej^  owing  to  the  stringent 
measures  that  are  being  adopted  towards  them  in  the  Kortk 
"Western  Provinces.  • 


4lh. — You  will  perceive  that  the  OflBciating  Commissioner 
Cis-Sutlej-StateS;  intimates  that  a  large  number  of  Bowreeahs 
have  come  there^  and  that  all  the  able  bodied  men  are  out  on 
professional  expeditions. 

5/A. — The  Commissioners  are  unanimous  that  coercive  mea« 


Bures  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them, 
nions  I  concur. 


In  these 


opi- 


6/^. — I  would  propose  to  issue  orders  as  noted  below. 
The  measures  I  propose  are^  to  a  certain  extent^  now  in  force  in 
the  Goordaspoor  District^  against  the  Sanseea.  The  ^diizbees 
havC;  for  a  long  period,  been  under  surveillance. 


The  Coramr.  of  fhn  Trans^atl^'J 
Autos  namei  two  other  cUflses,  vis. 
the  Gundtclaa  and  Chungora. 


FirsL — That  all  Sanaeea, 
Harnees  and  Bouriahs  be  re« 
gistered  in  each  Thana. 


Secondly.—Th^t  the  Thanadars  be  enjoined  to  take  securi- 

ty  from  the  head  men  of  the 
villages  in  which  they  reside, 
binding  them  to  be  answerable 
for  their  conduct,  and  to  report 
their  departure. 


Modification  sohReqixentlj  sanciion- 
ed  by  Judicial  ConimiHiioner's  Cirru- 
JarNo.  65.  dafed  16lh  S^pt.  1856, 
to  the  effect  that  written  agreements 
merely  be  taken  from  the  Lumbar" 
dars,  binding  them  to  recetTO  or  re. 
tain,  and  to  tapert ise  the  claBseB  allu- 
ded to,  and  to  report  at  once  infriogp- 
meat  of  the  rules,  especially  absence 
without  leare. 


rAtrd/y.— That     none     of 
them  be  allowed  to  sleep  away 
from  their  village,  without  a  ticket  of  leave  from  the  Tlianadar, 
on  which  is  to  be  inscribed  his  name,  the  date  he  wi 
the  place  to  which  proceeding,  and  the  date  on  wh 
return.    A  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  Thanah< 
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fourthly, — ^That  any  found  absent  without  leave,  be  ap- 
prehended, and  be  required  to  furnish  moderate  security  for  good 

behaviouri  failing  to  do  which^  to  be  sent  to  Jail. 
♦ 
Fifthly. — That  the  Police  verify  the   Begiaters,   monthly, 
and  report  to  the  Deputy   Commissioner  whether  any   of  the 
men  are  absent  without  leave. 

Sixthly. — That  the  landholders  be  encouraged  to  give  them 
land  to  cultivate,  and  otherwise  employ  them. 

Lastly, — That  a  report  be  called  for  from  the  Commission- 
era,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
these  measures;  also,  as  to  how  the  classes  gain  their 
livelihood,' and  that  they  be  requested  to  suggest  any  further 
measures  which  the  experience  of  the  past  may  lead  them  to 
think  desirable. 

7th. — In  conclusion,  T  Would  call  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  Part  XXIII.  of  the  Selections  from  the  records 
of  the  Agra  Government,  in  which  will  be  found  much  valuable 
ioformation  regarding  the  Criminal  classes. 

I  have  &c., 
(Sd.)         R.  MONTGOMERY, 

Judicial  Commissioner. 

No.  173. 
From    R.  Temple,  Esquire, 

Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 

for  the  Punjab. 

To    R.  MoNxaoMKRT  Esquire, 

Judicial  Commissioner  for  the  Punjab. 
Dated  Lahore,  the  i2th  April  1856. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  your  reply  to  my  letter 
JfxTDtCJAji.     No.  .^.3.  of  the  23rd  Januarv  last,  relative  to  nrecau- 
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ed  to  be  located  in  the  different  districts  of  the  Division,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  reporta  of  the  District  OflBcers. 

2nd  — It  will  be  perceived  that  the  large  bodies  of  Bow- 
riahs,  who  emigrated  into  the  Thanesur  district,  but  who  did 
not  at  all  belong  to  it,  and  who  first  rendered  necessary  some 
measures  regarding  these  tribes,  have,  since  the  institution  of 
our  system,  again  emigrated.  They  appear  to  have  returned  to 
the  Northwestern  Provinces,  to  which  they  originally  belonged, 
and  as  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  proceeded,  I  do  not  know  that  wo  need 
any  further  take  them  into  our  calculations. 

3rd. — I  have  given  notice  to  the  Native  States  of  the 
system  adopted,  and  requested  them  to  adopt  the  same  system, 
which  they  have  promised  to  do  ;  but  I  have  not  received  any 
detailed  reports  from  them.  I  shall,  however,  keep  the  subject  in 
miadi  and  should  wandering  Criminals  be  found  to  have  ob« 
tained  an  asylum  in  Native  States,  further  measures  will  be 
taken.  I  expect,  however,  that  the  Native  Chiefs  of  these 
territories  will  be  more  inclined  to  expel  these  people  altoge- 
ther, rather  than  be  answerable  for  their  misdeeds. 

Ath. — Since  the  departure  of  the  foreign  Bouriahs, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  very  few  persons  of 
that  class  in  the  Thaneysur  and  Umballa  districts.  The 
Sansees  who  are  found  in  those  districts,  appear  to  be  a 
quieter  and  more  amenable  race,  have  even  generally  given 
the  securities  that  were  first  required  of  them,  and  re<* 
ally  appear  to  take  to  honest  occupation.  The  Hamees  are  al- 
most confined  to  the  Loodianah  district,  in  which  there  are 
also  a  great  many  Bouriahs,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
Bouriahs  are  found  in  the  Ferozepoor  district.  The  report 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Ferozepoor,  is  not  very  fuller 
complete,  but  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner  has  lately  joined 
the  district,    I  am  content  to  wait  till  he  has  had  more  expe* 
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rience  of  it.    The  measures  have  been  well  carried  out  in  Um- 
ballah  and  Thanesur^  and  it  is  iu  Loodianah  that   the  Deputy 
Commisaioaer   seems  to  have   paid   the    most  attention  to  the 
subject,   and  has  furnished   the  best  report, — for  which  I  think 
that  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bicketts,   and    his  loc 
Mr,  Thompson.    I  enclose  their  original  reports,  ar 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  Umballah,  for  perusal ; 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  wanderers  have   been  numbe 
tered  and  tethered,  and  the   Lumberdars  appear  g* 
have  accepted  the  system  in  a  good  spirit.    I  hope  th 
scribed  classes  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  subsist 
labor,  and  that  their  absence  will  be  really  reported, 
see,  that  absence   without  leave  has  hitherto  been  ve 
punished  ;  but  as  they  more  fully  notice  the  system, 
be  more  stringently  dealt  with.     I  have  always  been 
of  locating  these  people,  rather  than  driving  them  a 
district  to  district ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  perceive  the 
borne  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  to  the  success  o 
riment,  on  a  small  scale,  which  I  tried  many  years  i 
Deputy  Commissioner  at  Loodianah,  by  bringing  to| 
flettling  on  one  spot,  some  scattered  and  wandering 
though  I  had  not  opportunity  to  carry  far  the  experii 
fear  that  my  proteges  have  too  little  land  and  hi 
against  great  difficulties. 

5th. — The    Deputy    Commissioner    of   Thane 
to  apply  the  rules  to  another  tribe,  viz.,  the  Belocheei 
own  experience  certainly  goes  to  show  that  this  is  a 
minal  class.     I  think,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
experiment  now  tried  before  farther  extending  it, 

6/A. — I  have  impressed  on  the  Deputy    Com 
the  importance  of  very  particularly  attending  to  th 
during  the  cold  weather,   not  only  by   testing   the 
resident  Bowriahs,  but  also  by  narrowly  watching 
and  other  haunts^  apprehending  any  of  the  proaorib< 
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who  may  be  wandering   about,   and  ascertaining  wlietlier  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  rules,  or  whence  they  come. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Sd.)  G.  CAMPBELL, 

O^^g.  Commr.  and  Superintendent. 

GENERAL  Statement  of  Bowriahs  c&c,  in  the    Cis- 
Sutlej  Division. 


Bowriahs.             « 

CO 

Harnees. 
Total. 

Umballah,    •..     • 

■•     •••     •..     •.. 

18 

180 

...    1    198 

Thanesur,    ...     . 

r»           •.•           •••              •. 

5 

889 

...     !    394 

Loodianah,  ...     . 



436 

253 

723.  i  1,412 

Ferozepoor,  ,.•     . 

..           •..           •..           ••• 

1,033 

13 

12    1,058 

Total,     ... 

1,492 

835 

i 
735  !  3,062 

1 

(Sd.)        G.  CAMPBELL, 
Offg.  Commr.  and  Supdi,, 
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MEMO.  OP  CORRESPONDENCE 

BOUBIAHS   AKD   OTHER  WAWDEETXO  •TRIBE 

The   Deputy  Commissioner   had,    previous  to 

Umbaiuh  Letter  No.     y^^""     Circular,    submitted    th- 
156  dated  14 ih  April     Statement    of    the   resident   B( 
in  his  district. 
Bouriahs.  Sansees.         Gandeelas 

12  180  7 

He  stated  that  the  former  have  entered  the  2 
the  last  four  years,  and  resided  in  the  Naraingurh 
assume  the  dress  of  fuke^,  and  nominally  subsist 
Of  the  other  two  tribes,  the  Sansees  have  generall 
settlers  ;  they  chiefly  inhabit-  the  Jugadree  and  ] 
seels,  and  of  the  whole  number  ^rd  are  without  ar 
occupation.  Of  the  7  Gundeelas,  6  are  cultivators.  Ni 
appear  to.  have  been  imposed  on  the  movements  of  l 
On  the  4th  September,  No.  447,  the  Deputy  Comi 
ports  on  the  application  of  the  new  rules,  that 
Commissioneu's  orders  have  been  strictly  carried 
that  the  Lumberdars  have  been  exempted  from  fi 
curity.  A  nominal  roll  of  the  Bouriahs,  &c.,  was  p 
they  are  interdicted  going  beyond  the  boundaries 
lages,  without  a  pass  from  the  Thanadar.  The  list 
individuals  altogether,  including  women  and  chi 
Lumberdars  have  been  required  to  report  all  infr 
the  rules,  and  any  suspicious  circumstances  connec 
mode  of  living  of  these  people ;  by  this  means,  vagrai 
checked,  and  these  wanderera  have  been  induced  to 
as  village  servants  or  cultivators.  Eight  Lumb 
been  fined  for  neglect,  and  7  Bouriahs  imprisom 
terms,  while  2  have  been  fined  for  absenting  themse 
leave.  States  he  did  not  demand  security  from  Lum 
cause,  if  strictly  enforced,  it  was  unjust, — and  if  noE 
useless  :  and  the  Lumberdars  are  already  requi 
port  suspicious  characters  residing  in  their  villages. 
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the  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner  now  reports  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  6  to  the  Bou- 
%^fLb^^'^  ^^'^  "^1^8 ;  while  of  the  aggregate  of  these  class- 
68^  15  have  taken  to  the  plough,  and  98  have 
entered  into  service  ;  thus  113,  who  were  beggars,  have  given 
up  this  occupation.  4  Bouriahs  were  imprisoned  for  leaving 
their  villages  without  permission,  and  2  Lumberdars  fined  for 
n?g1ect ;  promises  to  test  tliese  results  during  the  present  cold 
season. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Thanesur,  reports  that  the 
Bourialis  who  had  entered  his  district, 
'^iJrdlltel'aVr^^^  f^^™  *^^  Provinces,  had  left  again,  except  5 
men  and  soiie  women.  That  tlie  Sansees 
number  339  males  and  361  females,  they  are  old  settlers,  and 
with  one  exception,  have  furnished  the  required  security  ;  four 
of  them  since  left  their  houses  without  permission,  and  were 
imprisoned  for  short  periods.  Expresses  his  belief  that  the 
precautionaVy  means  adopted  have  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

Brings  to  notice  another  class  in  the  Thanesur  district^ 
tailed  Belochecs,  who  Jire  given  to  thieVing  ;  they  are  bolder, 
and  execute  burglaries  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Sansees. 
These  BelodheeS  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep  camels.  Many  of 
them  have  no  ostensible  occupation,  while  others  cultivate  a 
little  land.  Recommends  that  they  be  subjected  to  the  same 
restrictive  rules  as  the  Sansees. 

'the  Commissioner  on  this  called  for  a  statement  shewing 
the  ostensible  employment  of  the  Belochees,  including  thosd 
absent. 
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I 

'  these  have  taken  their  families  with  them,  they  may  he  said  to 

I  have  left  the  district :  there  are  however  9  absent  without  fami- 

j  lies,  of  these  3  are   in   Jail^  1  in  {ierTice,  and  the  rest  are  not 

I  accounted  for  :  most  of  the  resident  Belochees  call  themselves 

agriculturists,  others  make  ropes^  while  others  do  nothing  but 

thieve. 

I 

Looa««nt.  No.  279,  ^^^^^  following  table  shows  the  wandeN 

dated  18th  August.  '       j^g  dJsses  iu  the  Loodianah  district* 

Bouriahs,  295.     Harnees,  640»    Sansees^  273. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  fe|iorts  that  the  Ltunberdui 
appear  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  restrietive  measures 
prescribed^  and  have  agreed  to  them,  except  the  rule  which  re« 
quires  headmen  to  furnish  security  for  the  good  conduct  of 
such  classes^  and  as  this  condition  cannot  be  enforced,  it  hid 
better  be  omitted.  Mr.  Ricketts  states  that  whei^  therein 
Bouriahsy  there  are  no  Harnees  or  Sansees,  their  puraoitB  be* 
ing  too  similar  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  others. 

They  all  attend  marriages  ostensibly  as  beggard,  but  ifl 
reality  as  thitjvcs*  The  Harnees  and  Bouriahs  do  not  appear 
to  pursue  any  particular  line  of  theft,  but  as  the  latter  ate 
good  Cattle-trackers,  they  no  doubt  are  Cattle  lifters^  Obscrrca 
that  the  measures  against  these  tribes  hare  been  taken  at  the 
right  time^  as  they  are  now  at  home,  but  proposes  that  the  re- 
turns be  verified  in  October,  January,  and  after  the  Bubbee; 
proposes  also  to  organize  a  small  detective  police,  to  accompanj 
troops  in  transit  through  the  district^  and  to  apprehend  ali 
known  criminals  following  them. 

As  required,  the  Oflaciating  Deputy  Commiss 
dianah  reports^  30th  October, 
O^oi^^^'  ^•^^  ^^^     ing  of  the  restrictive  roles,  an 
as  follows  is  furnished. 
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Bonriahti  439.     Harnees,  723.     Sanseefl|  253» 

Oat  of  tke  number  present  in  Jalj,  67  absentees  haye  been 
bought  to  notice^  of  whom  23  vere  traced  and  puniahed ;  the 
entire  number  absent  may  not  have  been  reported,  bnt  that  the 
absence  of  so  manj  should  have  been  brought  to  notioe,  in  2^ 
months,  iudieates,  Mr.  Thompson  thinks,  some  sort  of  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  Police  and  head  men  ;  not  a  single  cass 
of  oppression  has  been  brought  against  the  Police,  the  system 
irorks  well,  and  when  fally  understood,  much  good  may  be  ex- 
pected of  it,  but  unless  followed  up  by  other  measureS|  they 
will  end  in  small  )resnlts» 

Suggests  therefore  that  any  individual  belonging  to  any 
predatory  tribe,  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  Jail  for  one  month,  be 
retained  there  till  taught  some  handicraft-  by  which  he  might 
gain  his  livelihood.  That  absence  without  leave  be  punished 
with  3  months*  imprisonment  with  labor  ;  and,  subject  to  above 
conditions^  that  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  settle  these  classes 
on  the  soil,  and  thot' lime-expired  Bouriah?,  &c.,  be  settled  in 
Tuhseel  Towns  j — or  if  they  object,  to  have  the  option  of  return* 
ing  to  the  Jail,  Trusts  by  some  such  measures  to  render  the 
n<dng  generations  respectable.  Says,  that  an  eisperiment  made 
bjr  Mr.  Oampbell,  when  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Loodianah, 
in  settling  the  Darnees,  has  been  very  successful* 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  furnishes  a  statement  shewing 
4,284  Bouriahs    in  his  district,    including 

rSTMr/l866:     ^^«^«n  ^^d  children,  and  reports  that  during 
the  last  five  years,   163  of  this  tribe  have 
been  apprehended  on  various  charges,  of  whom  105  have  been 
convicted,  and  17  are  at  present  in  Jail. 

In  his  No.  293  dated  6th  September,  the  Officiating  De- 
puty Commissioner  says  that  the  precautionary  measures  pro. 
scribed  in  respect  of  the  wandering  tribea,  have  been  introduced, 
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))ut  the  Tbanadars'  reports  are  not  suflSciently  complete  to  en- 
able him  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  numbers,  ftc. ;  promise 
this  hereafter,  but  mentions  that  since  the  iutroduction  of  the 
rules,  crimes  have  been  less  frequent  among  these  people. 


ing 


In  a  further  report  furnished  bjr  Major  Marsdea,  the  foUow- 
detail  is  furnished  :•— 


Bouriahs,  1,033.  Sansees,  13.  Chungars^  14.  Harnees,  12. 
And  that  officer  reports  that  a  register  of  these  people  is 
maintained  at  each  Thanah,  and  none  are  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  without  leave,  if  tliey  do,  security  is  demanded ;  wid 
a  second  offence  entails  its  forfeiture, 

The   Deputy   Commissioner    Simla  re* 

fdS'a^pt'em^^^^        P^'"^^  **^»*  ^'^^^®  ^^®  ^^  Bouriahs,   &c.,  what. 
ever  in  his  district. 

(Sd.)     CI.  CAMPBELL, 
O^cutiing  Commissioner  and  SuperinttndenU 
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Oy   THE 

LATE  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA, 

AS  IT  APPEALED  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AND  DISTRICT  JAILS,  ANARKULLEE, 

AND  TUB  CITY  OP  LAHORE,  IN  THE  MONTHS  OF  AUGUST 

AND  SEPTEMBER  1856, 

The  late  epidemic  Cliolera,  commencing  lu   Gwalior,   vi- 

P^.>«r.tsoriiuitpU  ®^^^*^^'  in  succession,  Agra,  Delhi,  Meernt 
^nkie,andi(tappeftr.  and  Kuruanl,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
uoaaiMeean  Meer.  ^,^^  cautonments  of  Meean  Meer,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  6th  of  August ;  it  attacked  the  Artillery,  at  first 
confining  its  ravages  to  one  troop,  but  in  a  few  days  spreading 
to  the  whole  Artillery  force,  and  afterwards  to  Her  Majesty's 
Slst  regiment,  and  the  cantonments  generally.  Immediately 
on  hearing  of  its  advent,  I  went  to  Meean  Meer,  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  watch  its  progress,  continuing  my 
visits  to  the  Artillery  Hospital,  almost  daily,  during  the  interval 
that  elapsed  before  the  disease  broke  out  in  my  own  charge. 

Anticipating  that  the  inmates  of  the  Central  Jail  would 
PreeftHtioiiif  met-  scarcely  escape  a  visitation  from  this  fear- 
inres  adopted  at  the  fal  scourge,  I  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to 
be  paraded,  morning  and  evening,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Native  Doctors,  and  enjoined  that  the  most 
itringent  orders  should  be  issued  to  the  Jemadars  and  Burkun- 
dazes  in  charge  of  the  different  wards  and  gangs,  to  report,  and 
aend  to  Hospital  without  delay,  any  prisoner  who  might  appear 
unwell,  no  matter  what  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Extra 
blankets  were  served  out,  to  be  used  at  nights,  and  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  quality  and  cooking  of  thefood ;  a  small 
quantity  of  ghee  was  added  to  each  prisoner's  daily  ration.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  wards  and  drains,  and  every  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  free  ventilation,  and  the  personal  cleanliness  of 
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the  prisoners,  was  most  strictly  attended  to  and  enforced ;  in 
fact  the  Jail  was  never  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  order,  in  these 
respects,  than  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  dis* 
ease.  Thus,  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  precautionary  way,  had 
not  been  neglected.  The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  was 
fair,  though  slight  cases  of  fever  were  prevalent.  The  number 
of  prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  outbreak  of  the  disease, 
was  1687. 

The  rainy  season  set  in  about  the  25th  of  July  ;  there  had 

been  showers  in  the  end  of  June,  and  during 

State  of  the  weather.  ,  i.      r    t   i  i.         j  i 

the  early  part  of  July  a  great  and  unusual 

quantity  of  water  had  fallen,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  clio* 

lera ;  and  it  rained  at  intervals  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dii* 

ease.     The  prevailing  winds  were  East,  South-East,  and  South, 

and  these  continued  as  long  as  the  disease  lastc^, 

On  the  evening  of  the   16th   of  August,  ten  days  after 

the  cholera  bad   appeared   at  Meean   Meer, 

Firs*  uppearanc©  of  ,  i     .       <■    .  t        ^         i 

the   diieaie   ia  the    a  prisoner  was  anmitted  into    tae   Central 

*'•**•  Jail  Hospital,  suffering  from  diarrhoea  of  a 

choleraic  character  ;  but  as  his  symptoms  quickly  yielded  to 
treatment,  I  did  not  enter  him  under  the  head  of  Cholera,  for 
fear  of  creating  premature  alarm ;  this  case  however  was  evi- 
dently *  shadow  of  coming  events,  for,  on  the   20th   a  case  of 
pure  Asiatic  cholera  occurred,  and  on  the  2 1st  another  prisoner 
was  attacked.     From  this  time  the  disease  continued  gradually, 
but  rapidly  to  increase,  daily,  till  the  31st,  when  the  number  of 
fresh  cases  admitted  on  that  day,  reached  the   maximum,— 57 
prisoners  having  been  attacked  with  the  complaint.     From  this 
date  it  began  as  gradually  to  decrease,  and  finally  diaaDocaned 
from  the  Jail  on  the  16th  of  September,  having  I 
a  month   from  its   first  preliminary  warning,    1 
table  shews  the  daily  numbers  of  admissions  and  ( 
this  period — not  however  including  those   that   t< 
Camp, — and  who  were  treated  in  the  Camp  Hospit 
shewn  in  another  table* 
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Daili/  Beiurn  of  Cholera  cases  in  the  Central  Jaity  commencing 
from  the  20th  August  to  the  2Slh  of  September  1 856. 


Montli 
and 
Date. 

Remftlned. 

Adiaittcclj 

Total. 

Diir. 
charged. 

Died. 

Remain* 

Angoit  2f0(b 

•  • 

1 

i 

•  < 

1 

%Ut 

1 

t 

2 

•  • 

2 

22iyd 

S( 
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5 

, , 

5 

23fd 

^ 

1 

6 

1 

8 
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3 

11 

14 
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8 

2&tb 
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W 

18 

6 

n 

26ih 

II 

15 

26 

3 

23 

27tlt 

23 

28 

51 

13 

38 

28tb 

39 

35 

73 

i7 

56 

29th 

56 

40 

96 

9 

87 

3ath 

87 

88 

125 

16 

109 

3UI 

i09 

57 

166 

21 

124 

Sept      lit 

124 

47 

171 

15 

IhA 

2nd 

154 

29 

183 

20 

158 

3rd* 

158 

30 

188 

12 

X63 

4th 

163 

n 

174 

7 

139 

5th 

139 

*  • 

139 

6 

138 

6h 

133 

2 

135 

4 

131 

7th 

131 

2 

133 

I 

130 

8th 

130 

S 

133 

2 

118 

9th 

113 

•  • 

llSr 

4 

109 

10th 

109 

1 

no 

1 

109 

11th 

109 

•  « 

109 

4 

98 

12th 

93 

... 

93 

1 

92 

13tb 

92 

1 

93 

I 

74 

)4th 

74 

•  •' 

74 

2 

69 

15. h 

69 

,, 

69 

2 

67 

I6ih 

07 

\ 

68 

1 

62 

17b 

62 

, , 

62 

•  • 

45 

18th 

45 

, , 

45 

1 

48 

19h 

4^ 

•  •' 

43 

2 

89 

20tb 

^39 

39 

2 

84 

2Ut 

34 

•  •' 

^4 

1 

28 

S2nd 

28 

•  • 

28 

I 

26 

23rd 

26 

•  « 

26 

•       ** 

29 

24tb 

26 

•  * 

26 

•'• 

2a 

25fb 

2Qf 

•  •  - 

20 

29t 

26t1i 

20 

•  •' 

20 

i 

12 

27  h 

12 

, , 

12 

• . 

12 

28th 

12 

•  • 

12 

1 

11 
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Immediately  the  first  case  occurred,  one  of  the  enclosed 
HogpitAi  »riftnge«  verandalis  of  the  hospital  was  appropriated 
*"'"'■•  for  the  reception  of  the   Cholera    patientt, 

the  inner  door-ways  being  fitted  up  with  purdahs,  pans  of  pow- 
dered  cliarcoal  were  pldced  in  all  the  wards  as  a  disinfecting 
and  deodorizing  agent ;  as  the  number  of  patients  increased, 
the  entire  hospital  was  devoted  to  the  recepftion  of  the  sick.  At 
this  period  I  recommended  that  all  the  healthy  prisoners  should 
be  moved  into  camp ;  this  however  was  not  then  considered 

expedient  by  the  Civil  authorities,  and  the 
!««  p«ti<*n»s  to  the  Gola-ke-Scrai  Jail  was  then  converted  into  i 
G  ,i*.ke  Serai  Jail.         Cholera  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of  all  cases 

that  might  occur  within  the  large  Jail,— 
tli6  prisoners  occupying  the  Golake- Serai  Jail  being  brought 
into  the  vacant  space  iri  the  Ceutfal  Jail,  ivhere  tents  were 
pitched  for  their  acJcommodation. 

The  Gola-ke-Serai  Jail  is  a  kutcha  building,  forming  3 
sides  of  a  square,  and  is  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  division 
wall,  thus  forming  a  double  ward,  capable  of  containing  about 
400  prisoners ;  the  building  is  enclosed  in  a  spacious  square  and 
is  adjacent  to  the  Central  Prison. 

The  op3n  door-ways  were  fitted  up  with  chicks  and  pur- 
dahs,, and  every  thing  done  to  promote  the 
•tieiidaiice  on  the  comfort  and  Convenience  of  the  sick.  Ar- 
•iok.  cooking  food,  rangemcnts  were  made  for  cooking  the  food 
required  for  thfe  sick  within  the  Jail  com- 
pound, a  number  of  cooks  being  told  oflf  for  this  especial  duty; 
a  gang  of  40  prisoners  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  rict, 
these  were  relieved  by  a  similar  party  every  morning  wi 
evening,  but  if  there  were  any  relations  of  the  sick  (inmates 
of  the  Jail)  who  were  desirous  of  attending  upon  their  relatives, 
they  were  permitted  to  do  sd  without  being  changed ;  a  number 
of  sweepers  were  constantly  employed  in  the  hospital  to  re- 
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move  the  excretions,  &c.,  immediately.    The  wards  were   also 
constantly  fumigated. 

The  sick  were  received  into  hospital,  and  placed  on  char- 
poys,  according  to  the  nature  and  severity 
the  'Sefrr'ar'atteiid-  o(  their  Symptoms,  all  the  worst  cases  being 
SThe'Tidf.'^'"  ■"*'''"  put  at  one- end  of  the  ward,  and  as  a  pati- 
ent recovered  or  got  worse,  his  bed  was 
moved  ;  this  bad  a  good  effect  in  preventiug  patients  who  were 
improving  under  treatment^  from  being  exposed  to  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  seeing  their  comrades  die  close  to  them.  It  also 
facilitated  the  treatment,  as  I  was  thus  enabled,  on  my  visits,  at 
once  to  *8ee  all  the  worst  and  most  urgent  cases.  Native  Doc- 
tors, Compounders,  and  intelligent  prisoners  were  placed  in 
charge  of  each  compartment,  so  as  to  ensure  the  treatment  or- 
dered being  efficiently  carried  out ;  every  day  I  had  the  sick 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  to  allow  the  half  pre- 
viously occupied  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  ventilated  ;  this 
was  done  each  morning,  so  that  the  purest  atmosphere  that  could 
be  obtained  was  provided  for  the  sick. 

The  disease  still  continuing  to  rage,  I  again   most  strong- 
RemovMl    of  pri-     ly  urged   the   necessity  of  removing  all  the 
•ooen  into  camp.  healthy  prisoners  into  camp.  This  was  carried 

into  effect  on  the  3rd  of  September,  about  400  prisoners  (the 
worst  description  of  criminals)  being  only  left  in  the  Jail  to 
carry  on  the  current  duties  of  the  prison. 

The  site  selected  for  the  Camp  was  a  high  and  dry  piece 
Site  foiected  \  o  r  of  ground  in  rear  of  the  Jail,  upon  the  Fe- 
camp, rozepore  road,  and  near  the  old  Gola-Sarai ; 
the  latter  building  was  formed  into  a  Camp  hospital,  a  Native 
Doctor  and  Compounder,  with  medicines  and  every  other  re- 
quisite for  a  hospital,  being  stationed  there. 
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The  most  beneficial  and  happy  effects  were 
rent  from  the  change  ;  the  spirits  of  the  prisoners 
before  depressed,  revived, — and  their  thankfulness 
were  displayed,  not  only  in  expression,  but  by  the 
good  behaviour ;  no  attempt  at  escape  or  eme 
thought  of. 

The  following  is  a  table  shoifing  the  daily  ac 
the  Camp.  The  number  of  prisoners  sent  into  Ci 
these  were  gradually  sent  back  to  the  Jail  after 
ance  of  the  disease, — the  Camp  being  broken  up 
of  September.  Only  32  fresh  cases  occurred  dc 
the  prisoners  were  in  camp. 
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HETUllN  sJiowing  the  number  of  Cholera  cases  that 
occurred  in  Camp^  from  the  3rd  to  the  21th  of  Sep- 
tember  1856. 


. 

Date  and  Month. 

V 

a 
■3 

a 

0} 

1 

otal. 

ischarged 

-i 

1 

i 

{A 

< 

H 

Q 

A 

» 

September,  8rd 

3 

3 

8 

4tl) 

"*3 

12 

15 

"4 

11 

5th 

11 

4 

15 

1 

14 

6th 

14 

6 

20 

•  •  • 

2 

18 

7th 

18 

2 

20 

2 

18 

8th 

18 

19 

... 

19 

9th 

19 

20 

1 

19 

10th 

19 

20 

1 

19 

nth 

19 

20 

... 

20 

12th 

20 

31 

2 

... 

19 

13th 

19 

19 

... 

19 

14th 

19 

19 

... 

19 

15th 

19 

19 

... 

19 

16th 

19 

■  19 

"*7 

1 

11 

17th 

11 

11 

2 

9 

18th 

9 

9 

1 

8 

19th 

8 

8 

•  •• 

1 

7 

20th 

7 

7 

1 

•  •  • 

6 

21st 

6 

6 

.  •  . 

6 

22nd 

6 

• 

6 

•  *• 

6 

23rd 

6 

6 

... 

6 

24th 

6 

6 

... 

... 

6 

25th 

6 

6 

I 

5 

26th 

6 

6 

... 

5 

Total,,.. 

•  *  • 

82 

82 

10 

17 

6 
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Having  related  the  measures  that  were  adopted  for  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  the  sick,  and  for  the  mitigation  and 
arrest  of  the  disease  in  the  Central  Jail,  I  now  proceed  to  des- 
cribe the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  treat9ient  employed. 

The  present  epidemic  was   one  of  pure  Asiatic  Cholera,  in 
„^       ^.u  w  II        its  most   deadly   form.     It  attacked,  indis- 

Noture  of  the  Epide-  ,     .  •'  ' 

nio  »iid  treatment  a-     criminately,  both  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
°^**  '  the  former  appearing  in  many  instances  to 

fall  a  more  ready  victim  to  its  influence  than  the  latter.  The  or- 
dinary symptoms  were  as  follows  :  the  patient  on  arriving  at 
hospital  complained  that  he  had  been  purged  2  or  3  times,  and 
that  he  had  either  vomited  or  felt  sick,  had  slight  pain  in  ike 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  felt  a  tendency  to  cramps  in  hislixnl^. 
On  questioning  him  closely,  it  would  be  generally  found  that  he 
had  felt  poorly  for  some  days  previously,  but  could  not  tell  ex- 
actly what  was  the  matter  with  him,  as  there  were  no  decided 
symptoms  to  excite  his  alarm,  but  he  had  felt  much  depressed 
in  spirits.  After  having  been  purged  once  or  twice,  the  patient 
became  exceedingly  weak,  the  extremities  became  cold^  and  the 
voice  hollow  and  unnatural  ;  the  purging  and  vomiting  conti- 
nued, but  the  stools  and  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  had 
assumed  the  peculiar  choleraic  character  known  as  rice  water,— 
no  urine  being  either  passed  or  secreted. 

The  2nd  stage>  or  that  of  col  lapse,  now  speedily  came  on, 
the  skin  became  cold  and  clammy,  the  eyes  sunken,  aud  the 
whole  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  vital  depression, 
the  extremities  cold  and  pulseles9,  and  the  fingers  assumed  the 
peculiar  shrivelled  and  soaken  appearance  called  *'  washerwo- 
man's," and  the  patient  often  gradually  sank  w 
tempt  to  rally. 

Those  who  recovered   from  this   stage,  gri 
warmer,  the  voice  and  countenance  improved,   t 
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Tomiting  subsided,  and  urine  was  passed  scantily,  and  the  thirst 
which  had  been  before  terrible^  abated ;  and  now  a  stage  of  re- 
action commenced^  more  managable  than  that  of  collapse^  but 
still  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  patient,  and  re- 
quiring the  utmost  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
physician^  to  combat  the  various  symptoms  that  may  arise.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  is  appended^  the  number  of 
deaths  that  occurred  at  the  different  periods  of  the  disease.  It 
fthews  the  great  severity  of  the  epidemic^  that  out  of  200  fatal 
cases,  136  occurred  in  the  Ist  stage,  or  within  24  hours  of  the 
attack,  the  most  quickly  fatal  cases  taking  place  in  5  hours,  a 
large  proportion  dying  in  11  hours,  but  the  greatest  number 
sank  betwee^  the  15th  and  24th  hour ;  those  who  died  after  the 
7th  day,  expired  either  from  the  effects  of  gastro-enteric  irrita- 
tion, or  fever  of  an  adymanic  type,  consequent  on  the  attack  of 
Cholera ;  all.  choleraic  symptoms  had  of  course  been  subdued. 


Table  shewiny  the 

Duration  oj  the  Fatal 

cases  of  Cholera  in 

the  Centi^al  Jail, 

No. 

that  diej 

in  five  hours. 

••  • 

2 

7i 

)y 

in  six  hours, 

*•• 

... 

5 

7f 

}i 

in  seven  hours,     ... 

t  f  • 

•  •  • 

4 

9) 

i> 

in  ten  hours. 

•  *• 

• .  • 

8 

9f 

31 

in  eleven  hours,    ... 

•  •• 

•  • 

26 

V 

)) 

in  twelve  hours,  ... 

•  .. 

•  • 

^ 

7i 

>} 

in  thirteen  hours,... 

•  .• 

•  • 

13  . 

if 

99 

in  fifteen  hours,    ... 

..• 

... 

14 

>i 

99 

within  .the  24  hours,  and  between 

the  15  and  24  hours 

• .  • 

... 

51 

j» 

;j 

On  the  2nd  day,    ... 

•.. 

• .  • 

19 

3} 

)) 

„      3rd  day,     ... 

... 

••• 

5 

if 

)> 

„      4th  day,    ... 

•  •• 

9 

U 

97 

„      6th  day,     ... 

... 

... 

7 

V 

99 

},      6th  day,    ... 

« « • 

... 

3 
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No. 

that  died 

on  the  7th  day,  ... 

% 

9) 

3> 

jj 

8th  day,    ... 

..         ...       1 

f) 

)9 

)> 

9th  day,    ... 

4 

^i 

)9 

» 

10th  day,   .. 

2 

9} 

}f 

)i 

11th  day,  .. 

2 

n 

J) 

n 

12th  day,  ... 

4 

V 

9) 

)> 

13th  day,   .. 

1 

}) 

)f 

)> 

14th  day,  ... 

5 

a 

9) 

ft 

16th  day,  ... 

...       2 

)) 

>} 

n 

17th  day,  ... 

'  2 

>} 

if 

}i 

I8th  day,  ... 

1 

)> 

>} 

» 

20th  day,  ... 

...       n.       2 

i> 

a 

•) 

22nd day,  ... 

2 

f> 

}} 

)> 

27th  day,  ... 

...            . ••         X 

V 

n 

)i 

28th  day,  ... 

1 

Total,     200 

In  preparing  these  returns,  I  have  been  most  careful  to  en- 
ter none  but  pure  cases  of  Cholera,  many  men  came  to  hospi- 
tal with  bowel  complaints,  which  yielded  to  ordinary  treatment, 
but  which,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have  terminated  in 
an  attack  of  Cholera,  had  they  remained  unattended  to;  but 
these  cases  have  been  purposely  excluded,  so  that  none  but  real 
undoubted  cases  of  Cholera  should  be  recorded :  this  of  course 
makes  the  mortality  appear  far  greater  than  it  would  have  done 
had  these  cases  been  entered  under  the  head  of  Cholera. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  administering,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, pills  composed  of  assafoetida,  cam- 
phor,  black  pepper,  salt,  an( 
were  repeated  every  hour  according  to  the  syn 
were  made  to  promote  the  warmth  of  the  surface 
ties  by  blankets,  frictions  with  powdered  gingc 
&c.,  and  heated  bricks  were  applied  to  the  feet ; 
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tebility  of  the  stomach  was  veiy  great,  calomel  and  opium  was 
given,  mustard  poultices  and  blisters  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  during  the  collapsed  stage,  a  stimulating  mixture,  com- 
posed of  Ether,  Ammonia,  Lj^vender,  and  Tincture  of  Opium  was 
administered,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Brandy 
or  Rum  given  in  small  quantities  at  intervals  ;  injections  with 
Brandy  and  Arrowroot  to  support  the  strength  were  most  ser-, 
viceable  ;  Chloroform,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  8  drops,  given  in  a 
small  quantity  of  Camphor  mixture,  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  diflfusable  stimulant  we  possess.  Quinine  in  large 
doses,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  morphia,  (gr. 
J)  in  some  cases  appeared  to  act  as  a  charm  in  arresting  the 
the  irritabilily  of  the  stomach,  and  affording  relief  to  the  tor- 
meriting  thirst  from  which  the  patients  suffer  so  dreadfully. 
Quinine  also  formed  tlie  most  beneficial  remedy  in  the  after- 
treatment,  and  in  that  of  convalescence, 

I  believe  that  in  Cholera,  like  in  zymotic  fevers,  there  are 
regular  and  distinct  stages  or  periods,  and  that  each  of  these  re- 
quire a  peculiar  treatment  of  its  own. 

Thus,  it  is  all  important  to  _detect,  and  treat  with  energy 
the  incipient  and  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  it  is  in 
this  stage  alone  that  medicine  possesses  the  power  of  arresting 
the  complaint.  During  an  epidemic  of  Cholera,  the  slightest 
tendency  to  bowel  complaint  demands  immediate  attention,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  a  premonitory  warning  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed ;  the  administration  of  Drastic  purgatives  or  any  irritating 
medicine,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  be  too  highly  de- 
precated. In  ordinary  cases,  a  small  dose  of  Laudanum  with 
spirit  Ammon  :  Aromat :  is  generally  suflScient  to  check  the 
(liaiThoea ;  the  Cholera  pills  also  act  most  readily  with  natives  in 
this  respect.    Should  however  the  tongue  indicate  the  presence  of 
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taken,  and  continued  in  small  but  repeated  doses  for  2  or  3 
days  after  tho  attack.  I  believe  that  these  means  have  been, 
and  will  be  found  to  be,  in  other  hands  as  well  as  mine,  the 
means  of  averting  Cholera  in  many  instances.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  established  itself^  and  the  evacuations  have  assumed 
the  peculiar  Choleraic  character,  medicine  has  no  longer  the 
power  of  arresting  the  disease,  which  will  now  run  out  its 
course,  and  our  endeavours  should  now  be  directed,  first  to  pre- 
vent great  exhaustion  by  restraining  the  evacuations.  Astrin- 
gents, combined  with  small  doses  of  opium  and  quinine,  appear 
to  have  the  most  power  in  effecting  this  ;  GYory  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  heat  of  sur- 
face, and  thus  to  lessen  the  severity,  and  shorten  the  duration, 
of  the  cold  stage, — as  well  as  to  place  the  patient  in  the  most 
favorable  condition,  for  the  revival  of  the  vital  powers  now 
about  to  be  so  severely  taxed. 

When  collapse   has  supervened,   our  only   aim  should  be 
the  preservation  of  sufficient  vital   energy  to  carry   tho   patient 
through  this  stage — the  administration  of  Ammonia   in  Cam- 
phor mixture,  occasional  spoonsful  of  Arrowroot  and  Brandy,  to 
afford  nourishment  and   support  strength,   and  injections  of 
Arrowroot  and  Brandy  are  the  proper  remedies.     But   I  am 
convinced  that  the  exhibition  of  medicines  of  any  kind  in  large 
doses,  and  especially  such  as  Calomel  and  opium,  and  the  too 
constant  use  of  stimulants  in  this  stage,  is  not  only  useless  but 
highly  injurious  ;   and  for  this  reason,  that  during   the  stage  of 
collapse  the  stomach  is  incapable  of  absorption,  and  that,  when 
reaction   does   take   place,   and  the  absorbents  begin  to  resume 
their  normal  functions,  the'  medicines  previously   adi 
act  with  accumulated  force,  and  increase   the   dangei 
toms  that  exhibit   themselves   in  the   remaining  prog 
disease.     I  am  fully  sensible  that  tho   appalling  state 
tient,  the  anxiety  of  the  surroundiug  friends,   and  eve 
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logs  of  the  medical  attendant^  all  combine  to  induce  an  undue 
and  injudicious  interference  in  this  giage  of  the  complaint,  which 
too  often  alas  takes  away  the^last  chance  of  a  favorable  termina- 
tion, and  therefore  ought  to  be  strongly  discouraged.  It  is  when, 
the  period  of  re-action  takes  place  that  medicine  again  becomes 
efficacious,  the  complications  that  occur, — differing  as  they  do  in 
each  individual  case, — require  the  skilful  and  discriminate  use  oi 
remedies  ;  these  symptoms,  whether  they  present  congestion  of 
the  brain,  or  any  of  the  internal  organs,  or  the  more  common 
gastric  irritation,  terminating  in  dysentery  of  an  adymanic  type, 
all  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Cholera  among  a  body  of  men,  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  the  buildings  occupied,  and  the  separation  into  small  par- 
ties or  gangs,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  as  the  only  proba- 
ble means  we  possess  of  arresting  the  disease. 

No  disease  has  engaged  the  attention   and  study  of  Medi- 
cal men,  of  all  countries,  more  than  Cholera; 
Kemirks  on  Cholera.        _  ..        .  ^  . 

the  great  mortality  it  produces,  its  extra- 
ordinary appearance  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  warn- 
ing, in  places  previously  healthy.  Its  wonderful  progress, 
sometimes  steadily  advancing  in  a  direct  line,  exhausting  itself 
as  it  were  in  one  locality,  and  then  suddenly  appearing  with 
fresh  intensity  in  a  neighbouring  station — often  taking  great 
leaps,  passing  over  towns  and  villages,  and  attacking  remote 
ones — and  then  afterwards  returning  to  those  thus  passed  over 
—at  times  apparently,  its  course  is  arrested  on  the  bank  of 
some  great  river,  at  others  it  crosses  over  seas  and  mountains 
and  every  other  geographical  obstacle,  iind  in  spite  of  contrary 
winds.  A  progress  that  cannot  alone  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  either  by  the  supposition  of  a  malarious  origin,   or 
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rope^  and  as  yet  no  positive  or  conclusive  solution  bas  been 
given  tb  the  mystery.  The  greatest  amount  of  evidence  we 
possess  points  to  the  malariorus  nature  of  the  disease ;  near- 
ly all  epidemics  of  cholera  have  appeared  during  or  immedi- 
ately after  heavy  rain.  August  and  September  appear  the 
months  most  obnoxious  to  the  disease  in  India  ;  the  present 
epidemic  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  all  respects,  more 
rain  having  fallen  in  the  Punjab  this  season  than  has  been 
known  for  many  years^  in  fact  the  country  was  inundated  with 
water. 

I  think  an  attentive  observer  of  this  disease  must  be  struck 
with  its  similarity  to  intermittent  fever,  the  only  difference  being 
the  intensely  concentrated  form  of  the  poison  imbibed ; — thus,  in 
the  first  premonitory  symptoms  of  Cholera,  we  find  the  patient 
complaining  of  a  general  malaise,  often  a  feeling  of  chillinesi 
and  slight  flashes,  with  disorder  of  the  bowels,  then  comes  on 
the  cold  stage— only  differing  from  ague  in  degree — for  in  ague 
we  see  the  extremities  cold,  the  fingers  blue,  and  the  face  coq- 
tracted,  the  pulse  is  depressed  and  the  whole  cutaneous  circula- 
tion defective ;  carry  this  but  a  little  further  and  the  complete 
collapsed  stage  of  cholera  will  be  present.  If  a  cholera  pa- 
tient recover  from  this  stage— the  similarity  of  the  two  diseasea 
still  continues,  for  a  decided  febrile  stage,  corresponding  with 
the  hot  stage  of  fever,  is  present,  lessened  of  course  as  to  the 
power  of  the  re-action  by  the  severity  of  the  preceding  state, 
and  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood.  During  the  late  epidemic  I  observed  that  there  wm 
a  decided  tendency  to  periodicity  in  the  changes  that  took 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The   post    mortem    examinations     made    by    the    fint 
morbid  Anatomists   of  the    day,  have    failed    to  shew  that 
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'    .  Cholera  is  a  disease  of  any  particular  organ, 
mioaiion.  *      the   changes  that    are    discovered  to  have 

taken  place  internally,  are  all  accounted 
for  by  the  decomposition  that  has  occurred  in  the  blood,  and 
not  in  any  organic  disease  of  any  particular  structure  or  or- 
gan. The  more  closely  I  have  watched  the  disease,  the  more 
impressed  I  have  become  that  it  is  essentially  a  fever — the  high- 
est form  of  fever  we  know, — that  it  is  produced  by  some  pecu- 
liar chemical  change  in  the  relationship  of  the  component  parts 
ofthe  atmosphere,  fostered  and  increased,  and  perhaps  even  pro- 
daced,  by  malarious  exhalations  from  the  earth, — that  it  attaches 
itself  to  peculiar  localities  as  a  centre,  spreading  from  this  to 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Its  origin  and  course  may  be 
likened  to  those  whirlwinds  of  du3t  so  common  in  this  country. 

It  appears  to  possess  the  faculty  of  hanging  about  build- 
ings that  once  become  infected,  and  that  it  is  fed  and  increases 
wherever  masses  of  human  beings  are  accumulated  together, 
the  poison  being  most  virulent  in  localities  that  are  ill-ventilat* 
ed  and  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  where  cleanliness  has  not 
been  attended  to*.     The  disease,  however,  when  it  once  attacks 
&  building,  such  as  a  barrack  or  Jail,  where  every   attention 
has  been  paid    to  ventilation    and    cleanliness,     nevertheless 
rages  with    unmitigated  violence,  and  the    infecting  influence 
continues  till  either  it  appears  to  become  exhausted   of  itself 
or  the  building  is  vacated  by  its  inmates.     A  strong   evidence 
of  the  dilution  Cxi  I  may  use  the  expression)  that  the  morbific 
poison  that  produces    cholera  undergoes,  is,    that  whenever 
epidemic     cholera    makes    its    appearance,    it  is    invariably 
followed  by  a    peculiar    fever    diflfering    in    symptoms  and 
degree  according   to  the  previous    epidemic.     Thus,    in    the 
present  instance,  immediately  after,  and  even  before  cholera  had 
entirely  disappeared,  fever  became  most  rife, — not  only  among 
the  prisoners  in  the  Jail,  but  also  in  all  the  localities  that 
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Cholera  had  been  prevalent.  This  fever  was  characterized  by 
bilious  vomiting  and  unusual  depression  of  tlie  vital  ener- 
gies, with  a  great  tendency  to  become  lovr  or  typhoiih 

Two  very  remarkable  cases,  showing  the  connection  of  the 
fever  with  cholera,  occurred  in  the  Police  Battalion  hospital, 
three  weeks  after  all  cases  of  Cholera  had  ceased  in  Lahore  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Each  of  these  patients  was  admitted  into 
hospital  with  common  bilious  fever,  and  after  24  hours  of  their 
admission,  their  symptoms  became  perfectly  choleraic,  the  same 
watery  vomiting  and  stools,  terminating  in  a  stage  of  collapse ; 
in  fact  they  became  pure  cases  of  Cholera.  These  men  were 
taken  ill  within  two  days  of  each  other,  and  there  was  no  ^ecu^ 
rence  of  the  disease  in  the  regiment^ — both  men  recovered. 

The  great  mortality  in  Cholera  undoubtedly  depends  upon 
the  concentrated  form  of  the  morbific  poison  imbibed,  the  great 
nervous  depression  that  takes  place,  either  in  itaelf  causing 
a  separation  of  the  watery  particles  of  the  blood,  or  by 
rendering  the  heart's  action  too  feeble  to  propel  .the  blood 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  circulation,  the  blood  becomes 
stagnated  in  the  large  internal  organs  of  the  body,  the  tis  a 
tergo  being  insufficient  to  send  it  through  the  capillaries  ;— na- 
ture  then  attempts  a  cure  by  disengaging  the  thin  watery  serum 
of  the  blood,  and  it  is  discharged  by  the  stomach  and  bowels;— 
for,  the  rice-water  stools  have  been  proved  to  be  in  all  respects 
analogous,  in  chemical  properties,  to  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  that  follow  the  collapsed  stage  of  Cholera, 
can  all  be,  I  conceive,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  changw 
tliat  have  previously  taken  place  in  the  blood  ;  nor,  when  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  absorbents  is  considered,  can  it  be  wonder- 
ed that  medicine  has  so  often  failed  to  avert  a  fatal  termination. 
The  stomach  during  the  collapsed  stage  appears  incapable  of 
absorbing  drugs,  or  they  become  so  diluted  and  chemically 
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changed   by  the  secretions  that  are  taking  plnce,  as  to   become 
almost  inert. 

Tlie  opinions  and  evideace  of  Medical  men  regarding  the 
Choiem  cififi>t^nn«  important  question  of  the  contagious  or  non* 
or  noncoutagiout.  contagious  properties  of  Cholera,  are  so 
contradictory  and  conflicting,  that  every  additional  observation 
on  this  point  is  highly  useful ; — and  my  attention  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  this  subject.  The  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from 
attentive  observation  of  the  late  epidemic  is  : — that  though,  as  a 
general  rale,  the  disease  is  not  propagated  by  contagion,  still,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  capable  of  being  communicated  by  direct 
contact  with  the  diseased  individual.  Several  striking  cases  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  one  was  in  a  Medical 
friend  of  my  own  who  was  attending  a  case  of  Cholera  with 
me,  and  kindly  took  charge  of  the  patient  for  somehoura 
while  I  was  visiting  other  cases.  He  waa  sensible  of  the  in- 
fection himself,  and  was  seized  the  next  morning  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  Cholera  ;  these  were  happily  arrested  by  a  large 
dose  of  Quinine,  and  immediate  change  of  air,  though  he  con- 
tinued very  ill  and  weak  for  a  length  of  time,  1  he  others 
occurred  among  the  hospital  attendants,  where  two  of  the 
Native  Doctors,  and  several  of  the  waiting  men,  were  attacked 
with  the  disease  ;— in  all  these  cases  direct  contagion  may  most 
reasonably  be  assigned.  I  believe  that  constant  mental  anxiety 
and  bodily  fatigue  may  render  the  system  in  a  state  favorable 
for  the  contraction  of  the  disease, — and,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, persons  exposed  to  contagion  will  become  thus  infected. 

There  appears  also  to  be  a  period  of  incubation,  varying  in 
different  individuals  ; — this  is  proved  by  persons  removing  from 
aa  infected  locality,  and  then  being  attacked  by  the  disease,  no 
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inhabitants  of  Lahore,  who  had  removed  therefor  safetj,— indeed 
I  believe  that  very  few  cases  occurred  in  Umritsur  except  of  thi« 
kind. 


I  now  proceed  to  state  the  measures  that  were  taken  for  the 

raanao:ement   of  the   sick   and  healthy  pri. 
District  Jail.  °        ^      ^  .      ,      t^.  ,  .  ^  •  .,       ^    ^ 

soners  confined  m  the  District  Jail. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  the  Jail  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  the  disease  disappeared  on  the  7th  of  September  ;  the  total 
number  of  cases  during  this  period  was  83,  out  of  which  44 
were  fatal. 

At  the  time  the  disease  broke  out,  the  Jail  contained  703 
prisoners,  a  number  greatly  in  excess  of  the  accommodatioa 
afforded — ^the  building  being  only  capable  of  holding  500  men, 
due  regard  being  had  to  their  health.  I  at  once  recommended 
that  the  jail  should  be  thinned,  by  removing  as  many  prisoners 
as  possible  to  another  locality,  this  was  immediately  acceded  to 
by  the  Officiating  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  180 
men  were  transferred  to  Lena  Singh's  Chownee,  a  number  of 
short-termed  prisoners  were  released,  thus  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  the  jail  to  below  500.  The  '*  Dhurrce 
Khanah, ''  a  spacious,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated  building  situat- 
ed outside  the  jail,  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  the  other  ar- 
rangements  for  treatment  and  management  of  the  sick  were  the 
same  as  at  the  Central  JaiL  Dr.  Tomkyns,  who  was  appointed 
to  assist  me  in  my  professional  duties,  had  charge  of  this  jail 
during  the  time  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  but  I  visited  t&e 
sick  myself  almost  daily  as  well.  The  removal  of  the  prisonen 
U  Lena  Singh's  Chownee  was  attended  with  good  effect ;  only  a 
few  cases  were  admitted  from  this  gang,  and  these  had  evident- 
ly carried  the  seeds  of  the  disease  with  them  from  the  jail,  as 
no  case  occurred  among  the  Thugs  who  are  imprisoned ,  in  the 
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same  Clio^nee^  or  ia  the  guard  of  sowars  wbo  are  quartered 
there. 

It  id  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  cholera 
occurred  among  the  Police  guard  employed  in  either  jail  or  in 
camp^  and  that  only  two  of  the  Burkundazes  in  the  Central 
Jail^  and  one  of  the  District  Jail,  were  attacked^  and  this  only 
in  a  slight  form.    All  recovered. 

In  the  Civil  station  of  Anarkullee^  12  case^  occurred  among 

the  European  population,  7  of  which  unfor- 
AiMiikallee.  ,  ,  jT      ,  ,        ,. 

tunately  proved  fatal ;  nor  was  the  disease 

veiy  prevalent  among  the  servants  and  other  natives  residing 

in  cantonments,  comparatively  only  a  few  being  attacked.   Thus, 

considering  its  situation,  surrounded  as  it  was  on  all  sides  by 

infected  localities,  and  the  amount  of  the  European  population, 

it  must  be  regarded  as  having  escaped  most  favorably. 

Cholera  first  appeared  in  the  city  of  Lahore   about  the  I5th 
of  August :  the  Sub- Assistant   Surgeon,  Mr. 

Cify  of  Lahore.  ^,  ,         , 

Bhose,  at  my  request,  has  drawn  up  a  report 

of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which,  injustice  to  that  officer, 

I  append  in  full. 

Mr.  Egerton,the  OflSciating  Deputy  Commissioner, has  also 
sent  in  a  statistic  report  fully  enumerating  the  measures  that 
were  adopted  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  re- 
lieving the  infected.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to 
lengthen  this  report  by  recapitulating  what  has  been  so  fully 
and  ably  recorded  for  the  information  of  the  Local  Government. 

I   shall  only  notice  the  remarkable  preponderance  in  the 
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I  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  Cantonment 
Magistrate's  report  on  the  epidemic  in  the  Cantonments  of 
Meeaii  Meer.  In  his  return  of  casualties  among  the  Natives  in 
Cantonments,  the  amount  is  nearly  equal, — especially  taking  into 
consideration  that  there  are  more  Hindoos  living  in  the  Sadder 
Bazaar,  than  any  other  caste.  The  numbers  of  deaths  were 
Mahomedaus»  II  indoos. 

141,  162. 

I  can  obtain  no  accurate  information  regarding  the  extent 

to  which  the  neighbouring  villages  suffered 

Tilltges  near  Lahore,      ^rom  the  epidemic  ;   the  disease    appears  to 

have  been   most  partial  in  its   visitations, 

raging  in  a  few,  but  leaving  others,  quite  adjacent,  untouched. 

The  villages  of  "  Muzung/*  <*  Baghbanpore,"  "  Echhra.^' 
and  "  Kote  Kungaree,*'  were  among  the  infected  ones,— but 
no  return  of  the  number  of  casualties^  or  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease,  can  be  procured.  Medicines  were  supplied  to  these  vil- 
lages from  the  AnarkuUee  Dispensary. 

After  leaving  Lahore,  the  epidemic  visited  Kussoor  ;  it  had 
previously  attacked  Ferozepore,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
as  if  it  was  prevented  crossing  the  Ilavee.  It  appeared  at  Goo- 
jeran wallah,  and  committed  great  ravages  in  that  city,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  gone  further  north.  We  next  heard  of 
it  at  Umballa,  and  then  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  visiting  Ealka, 
Subathoo,  and  Hameerpore  ;  and  afterwards,  continuing  along 
the  low  range  of  Hills,  it  appeared  at  Kangra  and  Dhurmsallii, 
where  its  further  course  is  for  the  present  lost. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to 
record  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  ready  willingness 
with  which  any  suggestions  of  a  sanatory  nature  were  adopted 
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and  carried  out  by  the  Civil  authorities ;  and  for  the  constant  aid 
and  great  personal  support  and  assistance  that  was  rendered 
to  me,  my  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  Colonel  Clarke,  the 
Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Egerton,  the  Deputy  Commissioner;  and 
I  sliall  ever  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  personal  kindness  I 
received  from  tlieir  hands  during  this  most  anxious  and  res- 
ponsible period. 


Lahore, 
Decemler  1st, 


',  1856.    ) 


C.  M.  SMITH, 

Civil  Surgeon. 
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SELECTIONS 

FBOM  THE 
OF  THE 

PUNJAB  GOVERNMENT. 


VOL.  V. 

No,  1. — ^EXPEDITION   AGAINST  THE   KABYL    KHAIL    WUZEEEEES. 

COPY  of  a  letter  from  Commissioner  and  Superintendent 
Peshawar  division,  to  Military  Secretary  to  Govern-^ 
ment  Punjab,  No.  6,   dated  26th  January,  I860, 

"  In  my  letter  No.  188  of  13th  ultimo,  I  reported 
the  refusal  of  the  Kabyl  Khail  Wuzeerees  to  render  any 
satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Mecham,  or  to 
give  up  the  men  who  had  been  implicated  in  that  out^i 
rage,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  exacting  the  re-i 
tribution,  which  was  contemplated  by  Government  in 
event  of  such  refusal,  in  the  instructions  conveyed  by 
your  letter  No.  8028  of  the  1st  December, 

2. — ^Anticipating  this  result,  orders  had  previously 
been  issued  for  the  march  of  the  troops  required  from 
Huzara,  Eusufzye,  and  Dehra  Ismael  Khan,  for,  to  us, 
every  day  was  of  importance.  The  winter  rains  might 
be  expected  to  set  in  early  in  January,  after  which,  mili- 
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tary  operations  beyond  the  Koorum  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  Several  chiefs,  whose  character,  position, 
and  local  knowledge  gave  to  their  opinion  much  weight, 
strenuously  opposed  the  movement  at  this  season,  urging 
the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  those  regions, 
the  want  of  forage  and  firewood,*  and  the  evils  which 
would  arise  out  of  an  expedition  unattended  with  marked 
success.  Whilst  those  objections  did  not  appear  to 
General  Chamberlain  and  myself,  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages of  a  vigorous  blow  at  the  time,  it  was  evident 
that  whatever  work  was  to  be  done  must  be  accomplish- 
ed before  the  middle  of  January. 


3. — The  force  detailed  in 


Men. 
*  Detachment  sappers  and 

miners,      16 

Detachment  No.  1  Punjab 

Light  Field  Battery,  ...  46 
Ditto  No.  2,  do.  do.  ...  81 
Ditto  Peshawnr  Mountain 

Train,        86 

Huzara  do.  do.,  ...      59 

Detachment  Guide  Cavalry,  103 
2nd  Punjab  Cavahy,  ...  328 
Detachment  Guide  Infantry,  323 
4th  Sikh  Infentry,  ...  639 
1st  Punjab InfanlTy,  ...  617 
3rd  ditto  ditto,  ...     602 

4th  ditto  ditto,  ...    6^8 

Detachment  24th  do.  do. 

(Pioneers)^  97 

Total, 


Khuttuks, 
Bungushy 
Police, 


Guns. 


2 

4 


.  3,324 

13 

►OLICE. 
Horse. 

Foot. 

..    131 

649 

..      10 

672 

..      75 

0 

Total, 


216    1121 


the  margin*  was  there- 
fore assembled  at  Kohat 
on  the  13th  December,  and 
commenced  its  march  on 
the  following  day,  under 
the  personal  command  of 
the  Brigadier  General.  It 
was  joined  at  Thull  by  the 
6th  Pimjab  Infantry,  in- 
creasing the  strength  to 
3,900  men  ;  and  by  the 
Horse  and  Foot  Levies 
tmarginally  noted.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  despatch 
to  lay  before  the  Govern- 
ment a  connected  narra- 
tive of  its  subsequent  pn> 
ceedings. 
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4. — But  I  would  first  desire  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  the  satisfactory  change  which  has,  during 
the  few  past  years,  taken  placo  in  the  social  condition  of 
upper  Meranzye,  through  which  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  the  K^oorum,  This  valley,  though  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Kohat  district,  was  not  brought,  even 
nominally,  under  British  rule,  till  the  close  of  1851. 

6. — ^At  that  time  few  tracts  could  have  presented 
such  a  scene  of  lawless  confusion.  For  many  years  it  had 
been  subject  to  the  robber  sway  of  Dooranee  Sirdars, 
who,  on  the  pretext  of  collecting  revenue,  paid  it  periodi- 
cal visits,  every  three  or  four  years,  with  an  army  of 
plunderers.  The  interval  was  no  season  of  rest,  for 
Meeranzye  was  exposed  to  the  constant  forays  of  the 
Zymoosht,  the  Wuzeerees,  and  the  Toorees ;  whilst  their 
internal  feuds  not  only  prevented  their  combining  for 
purposes  of  self-defence  or  retaliation,  but  led  them  to 
assist  those*  tribes  in  their  acts  of  depredation  on  their 
own  clansmen. 

6. — Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  the  Meeran- 
ssye  villages  to  receive  British  protection,  when  the  Affghan 
Government  contemplated  claiming  the  valley,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  rule  which  would  enforce  order, 
and  under  which  a  rival  could  not  be  slain  with  impunity, 
was  irksome  to  the  majority.  Revenue  was  withheld, 
aU  authority  was  defied,  and  in  1855,  Colonel  Edwardea 
reported  that  "  for  three  years  they  had  maintained  a 
6tate  of  intolerable  anarchy,  not  only  paying  no  tribute 
in  return  for  their  protection,  but  disturbing  the  Kohat 
district  with  their  feuds,  molesting  it  with  petty  raids. 
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and  offering    a    secure  asylum  to  every  refugee  from 
justice." 

7. — Gradually,  too,  the  valley  was  slipping  from  the 
grasp  of  its  possessors.  Already  the  Zymoosht  had 
become  masters  of  a  part  of  it,  and  settled  at  the  large 
village  of  Torawurree ;  whilst  the  Wuzeerees,  by  a  slow 
but  systematic  course  of  encroachment,  were  preparing 
for  a  similar  step.  Three-fourths  of  the  land  belonging  to 
Thull  was  left  uncultivated,  from  fear  of  that  powerful 
tribe,  who  would  doubtless  ere  long  have  appropriated 
the  waste.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  Wuzeereee 
clans  annually  migrate  into  Meeranzye  for  the  pasturage 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  such  visitations  they  plun- 
dered and  killed  without  hindrance. 

8. — ^Although  the  valley  possesses  a  remarkably  fertile 
soil  and  abundant  means  of  irrigation,  it  was  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages  that  cultivation  could  be 
carried  on,  and  even  there  the  matchlock  was  as  necessary 
as  the  plough. 

9. — The  expedition  of  1855  did  much  to  ameliorate 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  the  people  were  beginning  un- 
willingly to  perceive  that  they  must  obey.  Still,  however, 
in  all  the  villages  were  two  factions,  one  on  the  side  of 
order  and  Government,  the  other  sighing  for  "  the  good 
old  days"  of  licence  and  excitement.  Colonel  Edwardes 
graphically  describes  the  working  of  these  factions,  in 
reporting  the  tragic  murder  of  a  fine  young  chief  of  Nur- 
yab,  in  September  1866,  who  was  slain  by  his  rivals, 
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because  he  had  "  committed  ike  two  great  crimes  of  ar- 
resting criminals,  and  collecting  revenue." 

10. — 'The  second  expedition  into  Meeranzye,  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  completed  the  good  work,  and  one 
who  had  known  the  valley  in  past  years,  would  scarcely 
recognize  it  in  its  altered  state.  There  are  still,  of 
course,  as  amongst  all  Pathans,  feuds  and  factions,  but 
the  former  rarely  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  the  latter  are 
not  based  upon  men's  favor,  or  hostility  to  a  Government 
which  all  have  been  taught  either  to  fear  or  to  respect. 

11. — Protected  from  foreign  enemies,  the  whole 
country  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  at  ceri 
tain  seasons  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  many 
places,  to  have  encamped  the  force  without  injuring 
the  crops.  The  migratory  herdsmen  are  not  only  res- 
trained from  trespassing,  but  pay  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the 
pasture  lands,  and  under  threat  of  expulsion  are  as  amen- 
able as  the  resident  tribes.  And  these  are  the  men  who,  in  all 
their  Wuzeeree  pride,  boasted  in  1856,  that  "  they  had 
seen  kings  coming  and  kings  going,  but  had  never  seen 
the  king  who  had  taken  revenue  from  them."  Riding 
with  General  Chamberlain  over  the  lands  of  a  small  ham- 
let, we  counted  fifty  ploughs  at  work,  where  formerly 
there  had  been  none ;  and  even  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  valley,  I  saw  no  armed  men  on  the  roads,  or  in 
the  fields.  Several  abandoned  villages  have  been  re-es- 
tablished, and  are  now  thriving  settlements,  whilst  towers 
and  walls,  formerly  so  indispensable,  are  now,  in  many 
places,  suffered  to  crumble  away. 
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12. — Entering  their  villages  I  was  met  by  no  sullen 
band  of  men,  paying  their  revenue  in  order  to  save  their 
homes,  but  by  a  civil  troop  of  grey-beards,  proffering 
hospitality,  and  by  crowds  of  merry  children.  The  cases 
which  came  before  Captain  Henderson  and  myself  were 
no  longer  of  raids,  of  plundered  harvests,  and  whole 
families  murdered,  but  of  inequality  of  assessment,  of 
assistance  required  to  dig  water-courses  or  construct 
dams,  or  the  request  of  some  youth  clamorous  for  service. 

13. — ^I  have  been  thus  particular  in  dwelling  upon 
these  details,  because  I  rejoice  to  report  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  wise  policy  inaugurated  by  Colo- 
nel Edwardes  in  1855,  and  carried  out  with  judgment 
and  energy  by  Captain  Henderson,  whose  labors  have 
been  attended  with  such  happy  results  among  this  rude 
people.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  their  nature 
has  changed,  or  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not 
return  to  their  former  habits  and  predilections;  but  their 
passions  are  restrained,  their  children  are  not  nurtured 
in  scenes  of  blood,  and  we  may  surely  hope  that  the 
first  and  great  step  has  been  taken  towards  their  civili« 
zation.  Nor  could  any  more  forcible  illustration  be  ad< 
duced  of  the  policy  of  such  expeditions  as  those  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  than  that  of  the  history  of  Meeranzye. 

14. — I  now  return  to  the  movements  of  the  Koorum 
field  force,  which  arrived  at  ThuU,  our  extreme  border 
village,  on  the  19th  December,  and  crossed  the  river 
on  the  following  afternoon.  At  this  saason  the  fords 
are  shallow,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  the  deepest  parts,  but  the 
stream  is  rapid,  flowing  in  many  channels  oyer  boulders* 
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'  In  thd  spring  it   is  forded    with  much  difficulty  and 
danger. 

16. — ^We  were  now  hi  the  territories  of  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul,  to  whom  I  had  addressed  a  letter,  stating  the  neces- 
sity which  had  arisen  for  taking  the  troops  through  the  lands 
of  Bilund  B[hail*  His  Highness,  in  reply,  acquiesced  in  the 
justice  of  the  measures  contemplated,  and  sent  instruc- 
tions to  his  officers  to  render  every  assistance  to  the 
troops,  I  may  mention  that  it  was  only  for  the  two  days 
during  which  the  force  was  encamped  opposite  Thull, 
that  we  were  in  the  Cabul  territories  ;  for  the  hills  which 
separate  the  Bilund  Khail  lands  from  the  Koorum  valley, 
and  all  the  country  south  of  that  village,  form  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  independent  Wuzeerees.  As  a  time  may 
come  when  it  will  suit  the  views  of  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment to  claim  this  tribe  as  its  subjects,  it  may  be  well  to 
record  that,  in  his  letter  to  me,  the  Ameer  distinctly 
asserted  that  "  the  Wuzeerees  were  independent  of  both 
Grovemments,"  vide  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, No.  197  of  26th  December  1859. 

16. — ^When  the  force  was  at  Gundiour  in  Meeranzye, 
(nine  miles  from  Thull,)  Captain  Henderson  received  in- 
formation that  the  notorious  Zungee,  the  bandit  leader  of 
the  gang  to  which  the  murderers  had  belonged,  was  still  at 
his  encampmeut  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eoorum,  (marked 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,)  with  about  a  himdred  foli^ 
lowers*  General  Chamberlain  awaited  only  the  return  of 
spies  sent  to  verify  this  intelligence,  to  send  a  detach* 
ment  across  the  low  hills,  and  by  the  Chuppree  table  land 
to  surprise  the  party,  whilst  cavalry  proceeded  down  the 
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rigtt  bank  of  the  river,  to  out  off  their  retreat  in  that ' 
direction.  By  an  accident,  the  spies  experienced  diffi- 
tjulty  in  gaining  Captain  Henderson's  tent,  where  they 
did  not  arrive  till  past  midnight,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
Tindertake  the  enterprize.  On  our  arrival  at  ThuU,  we 
ascertained  that  Zungee  had  left  his  camp  in  the  morning, 
but  his  further  movements  could  not  be  traced  at  the 
time. 

17.— Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  Kabyl  Khail 
were  in  the  Maidanee  settlements,  about  ten  miles  to  our 
front,  and  their  watch-fires  were  nightly  visible  from 
camp,  on  the  surrounding  peaks.  It  was  reported  on 
all  sides  that  they  proposed  making  a  stand,  considering 
their  position  too  strong  for  us  to  attack,  and  the  fact  of 
their  not  having  sent  off  their  families  and  property,  ap- 
peared to  verify  this  report ;  still,  we  daily  expected  to 
hear  of  their  moving  off,  and  were  anxious  to  attack  them 
before  they  changed  their  minds.  They  were  variously 
estimated  at  from  2  to  3,000  men,  and  it  was  known  that 
no  other  clan  had  yet  joined  them ;  some  offers  of  arms 
and  ammunition  had  been  made,  but  proudly  rejected,  in 
their  self-confidence. 

18.— Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  briefly  de- 
scribe the  position  and  character  of  the  Wuzeerees,  in 
order  to  the  clear  understanding  of  our  subsequent  move- 
ments. In  doing  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  leading 
divisions  of  the  tribe,  but  a  detailed  enumeration  of 
their  minor  branches  will  be  appended,  for  purposes  of 
reference. 
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19. — ^The  proper  settlements  of  the  Wuzeerees  are 
amidst  the  higher  spurs  of  the  Soolimanee  range,  collec- 
tively styled  the  **  black  mountain,'*  where  they  pass  the 
summer  months.  In  October,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tribe  descends,  with  flocks  and  herds,  to  the  lower  hills 
bordering  on  the  Kohat  and  Bunnoo  districts  ;  some  of 
the  clans,  who  are  located  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
SooUman  mountains,  remain  there  throughout  the  year, 
or  only  partially  remove.  The  lands  thus  temporarily 
vacated  by  the  Wuzeerees,  are  occupied,  during  their  ab- 
sence, by  Ghiljie  immigrants  from  the  west,  a  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  return  of  the  Wuzeerees  en  masse 
before  the  spring,  impracticable. 

20. — ^The  tribe  is  divided  into  three  main  branches,* 
the  Muhsoods,  the  Ahmudzye,  and  the  Otmanzye.  The 
winter  settlements  of  the  first  are  to  the  south-west  of 
Bunnoo,  towards  Tonk.  They  are  estimated  at  15,000 
men,  but  further  allusion  to  them  is  not  at  present  ne- 
cessary. 

21. — The  Ahmudzyes  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Koorum,  to  the  north  of  Bunnoo.  Two  of 
their  clans,  however,  migrate  into  the  Kohat  district,  for 
pasturage,  viz.,  the  Tazee  Khail  into  the  Khuttuk  hills, 
and  the  Khojul  KhaU  into  the  Meeranzye  vaUey.  The 
largest  and  most  powerful  sub-division  of  the  Ahmudzye 
is  the  Hetti  Khail,  who  are  partly  in  the  hills  about 
Kaffir  Kote,  and  partly  permanent  residents  of  the 
Bunnoo  plain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  murderers 
were  chiefly  men  of  this  sub«division,  who  had  joined 
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the  robber  bands  of  tlie  Otmanzye.    The  branch  is  esti« 
mated  at  11,000  men. 

22, — The  Otmanzyes  are  mainly  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Koorum,  occupying  the  hills  between  that 
river  and  the  valleys  of  E[host  and  Daur,  which  are  de- 
pendencies of  Cabul.  They  may  be  estimated  at  11,500 
men.  Their  principal  clans  (vide  appendix)  are  the 
Kabyl  Khail,  the  Hussun  Khail,  and  the  Toree  KhaQ. 
Our  chief  concern  was  with  the  former,  for  having  first 
given  asylum  to  the  murderers  ;  others  were  also  impli- 
cated, but  it  was  a  great  object  to  prevent  any  combina- 
tion ;  and  by  directing  our  eflEbrts,  in  the  first  instance, 
against  the  Kabyl  Khail  only,  we  left  the  treatment  of 
the  other  clans  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  line 
of  conduct  they  might  adopt. 

23. — Thus  the  total  strength  of  the  Wuzeerees  may 
be    stated  as  *37,500.      Although 

•Mahfloodd,     „.  15,000      ,,      t^  ,     ,    -m     .,  ,  ^     ^  ^^^ 

Ahmudzye,    ...  11,000    the  Kabyl  Khail  number  only  3,000 

Otmanzye,      ...  11,500  .     xi_        i  •     xi     •     • 

men,  yet  the  clans  m  their  mime- 

^  '  *"  *  diate  neighbourhood,  could  muster 
from  8  to  10,000,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  troops  would  give  sufl&cient 
weight  to  our  warnings  and  threats  to  deter  them  from 
openly  siding  with  the  Klabyl  Khail. 

24. — The  proverbial  unity  of  the  Wuzeerees  wasi 
against  such  a  supposition.  This  marked  characteristio 
of  the  tribe  is  fostered  by  peculiar  customs  and  laws.  It 
is  well  known  that,  amongst  Futhans,  the  avenger  of 
blood  is  not  only  privileged^  but  bound  to  slay  any  rd^r. 
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iive  of  the  man  wlio  had  committed  the  deed  for  which 
vengeance  is  sought.  But  Wuzeeree  grey-beards  of  an* 
cient  times  ruled  otherwise  :  with  them  the  actual  mur- 
derer must  be  the  only  victim.  The  effect  of  this  wise 
law  is  to  cement  the  tribe,  by  avoiding  those  ramified 
feuds  which,  in  other  places,  arise  out  of  indiscriminate 
vengeance,  where  an  account  current  of  blood  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  to  be  balanced  at  convenience, 
and  where  the  friend  of  yesterday  becomes  the  victim 
of  to-day. 

25. — ^Again,  the  sums  of  money  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  are  accepted  by  relatives  of  the  slain, 
locally  denominated  "  make  up**  money,  are  fixed  at 
much  higher  rates  than  amongst  other  tribes.  Wuzee- 
ree life,  therefore,  is  habitually  regarded  as  something 
valuable.  The  sums  are  so  large  indeed  as  to  be  seldom 
forthcoming,  when  articles  of  property  are  reckoned  in 
at  fancy  prices,  but  still  the  nominal  mulct  has  ares- 
training  influence  on  those  passions  which  would  lead  to 
strife  and  disruption. 

26. — The  Wuzeereos  also  boast  that  they  have  no 
poor  man  amongst  them.  Whenever  a  family  is  brought 
low  by  deaths,  accidents,  or  raids  from  without,  the  clan 
subscribes  to  re-establish  it,  one  bringing  a  bullock,  an- 
other a  camel,  a  third  a  blanket,  and  so  on.  Thus,  thero 
is  no  incentive  to  the  Wuzeeree  to  leave  his  home  to  seek 
a  subsistence,  or  to  enter  foreign  service.  I  have  only 
heard  of  one  Wuzeeree  ia  our  army,  though,  after  wit- 
nessing their  conduct  on  the  22nd  December,  more  than 
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one  commanding  officer  expressed  a  wish  to  enrol  some 
of  them  in  his  ranks. 

27. — On  both  banks  of  the  Koorum  there  are  broad 
tracts  of  rich  soil,  cultivated  by  the  Wuzeerees  at  this 
season,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Keytee,  which  rises 
in  Khost,  and  falls  into  the  Eoorum  near  Zerwahm. 
The  produce  of  these  lands  is  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  them.  Beyond  these  streams  they  have  no  cultiva- 
■$  tion,  but  the  hills  afford  abundance  of  rich  pasture  for 

their  flocks,  and  the  ravines  are  mostly  lined  with  excel- 
lent grazing  for  their  numerous  camels.  The  general 
character  of  the  hills  to  the  right  of  the  Koorum  is  not 
80  difficult  as  their  jagged  outline  would  indicate.  There 
are  but  the  rough  walls,  which  support  extensive  tracts 
of  table  land,  or  conceal  the  grassy  slopes  within.  The 
highest  peak  to  which  we  ascended  was  under  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  this  season  there  was 
not  much  snow  upon  them.  On  this  (right)  side  of  the 
Koorum,  there  are  few  places  impracticable  for  horse- 
men. 

28. — The  great  apparent  want  is  water ;  springs  are 
rarely  met  with,  and  these  are  not  copious ;  at  some  of 
their  encampments  it  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance 
of  several  miles. 

29. — The  Wuzeerees  have  very  few  regular  villages, 
and  these  are  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  protected  by 
walls  of  loose  stones  and  towers.  Within  the  hills  they 
reside  in  "  kizhdees,"or  encampments,  constructed  of  stout 
black  woollen  blankets,  spread  over  curved  sticks,  with 
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sides  of  coarse  mattmg.  These  blankets  are  worth  from 
20  to  30  rupees,  are  exceedingly  durable,  impervious  to 
rain,  and  not  easily  destroyed  by  fire.  The  cattle,  sheep, 
and  camels  are  all  kept  in  the  encampment,  which  is 
guarded  by  dogs  of  a  large  breed  and  of  singular  ferocity. 

30. — The  only  permanent  traces  of  the  Wuzeerees 
are  found  in  the  grave-yards  of  their  tribes,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  hills  at  convenient  spots.  The  tombs 
are  of  loose  stones,  put  together  with  much  care  and 
neatness.  These  resting  places  of  their  dead  appear  to 
be  the  exclusive  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Wuzeerees, 
and  in  them  are  deposited  their  household  stujBF,  when 
absent  from  their  camps,  the  boldest  thief  not  venturing 
to  lay  sacriligious  hands  upon  it. 

31. — ^Any  respect  they  may  have  in  excess  of  this, 
is  bestowed  on  their  Peer,  or  spiritual  adviser, — Eazee 
Najcaboola  of  Bilund  Ehail,  whose  prayers  and  nos- 
trums are  sought  for  by  the  sick.  In  former  days,  he 
travelled  much  amongst  them,  receiving  their  free-will 
offerings;  but  having  materially  assisted  the  Ameer, 
Dost  Mahomed,  in  bringing  Elost  under  subjection,  he 
has  received  a  jageer  of  1,000  rupees  in  that  valley, 
which  he  finds  more  remunerative.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  did  good  service  for  us,  though  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  wild 
disciples,  when  opportunity  offered  for  doing  them  a  good 
turn. 

32.— Physically,  the  Wuzeerees  are  tall,  muscular, 
and  courageous.  For  a  century  they  have  lorded  it 
over  their  neighbours^  none  of  whom  were  safe  from  their 
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raids  and  encroachznentSi  and  their  name  iraa  beld  in 
terror  wherever  it  reached.  Under  such  oircumstaDces, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  hiave  «fisumed  aij 
air  of  proud  superiority.  Their  boast,  aUuded  to  ia 
para.  11,  was  not  unfounded,  for  no  anny  had  eves 
penetrated  their  country,  or  reduced  any  of  their  tribes 
to  obedience.  If  in  this  proud  spirit  they  now  miscal- 
culated the  power  and  resources  of  their  adversaries, 
;j  they  are  not  the  first  men  who  have  similarly  erred. 


f 


33.— Their  conduct  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment hitherto,  had  not  been  particularly  hostile,  and  since 
the  expedition  of  1855,  they  have  refrained  from  those 
acts  of  plunder  in  Meranzai,  which  had  previously  beea 
so  frequent.  Such  robberies  as  were  committed  by  them, 
in  British  territories,  were  mostly  the  acts  of  two  gangs, 
under  the  leadership  of  Zungee,  and  the  sons  of  the  late 
Munzur  Khan.  Their  own  predatory  habits  in  ottier 
quarters,  impelled  them  to  connive  at  those  acts,  and  thus 
to  become  responsible  for  them. 

34. — On  the  21st  December,  we  received  rumours 
vthat  the  Wuzeerees  were  planning  to  remove,  as  soon  as 
we  should  break  ground.  That  night  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween General  Chamberlain,  Captain  Henderson,  and  my- 
self, that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  following 
morning,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

35. — ^At  5  A.  M.  the  force  was  under  arms,  the  caval* 
ry  and  field  pieces  being  ordered  to  follow  at  day-break. 
For  the  first  five  miles  the  road  was  good,  passing 
amongst  stony  hilloQka  to  Gfundiobj  an  elevated  plain^ 
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witli  some  springs  in  the  neighbourhoods  The  camp  was 
directed  to  be  brought  on  to  this  place,  and  the  column 
of  attack  proceeded  towards  Maidanee. 

36*— From  Gundiob  the  road  became  more  confined, 
with  abrupt  hills  on  either  side^  and  impracticable  for 
field  artillery,  which,  with  th6  cavalry,  remained  at  the 
new  camp.  As  we  approached  Maidanee,  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  observed  :on  the  hill  tops,  and  General  Cham- 
berlain caused  a  column  of  infantry,  with  some  moun- 
tain guns,  to  ascend  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left. 
Pursuing  their  route,  the  left  colunm  soon  came  upon 
the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy. 

37. — ^The  latter  were  not  collected  in  a  body,  but 
scattered  about  the  hills,  firing  irom  behind  bushes  and 
low  breast-works.  They  were  not  so  nimierous  as  we 
had  expected,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  main 
body  had  moved  ofi",  on  seeing  us  approach,  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  leaving  about  1,500  of  their  picked 
men  to  cover  their  retreat,  by  contesting  the  ground  over 
the  villagefi  with  the  troops* 

38.— This  duty  they  performed  with  a  gallantry  and 
devotion  which  we  could  not  but  admire.  Their  horse- 
men, mounted  on  small  but  wiry  mares,  scrambled  over 
rocks  and  declivities  with  wonderful  facility,  and  a  party 
of  them  rode  unexpectedly  down  upon  the  skirmishers 
of  tlie  Guides,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  killing  one  and 
wounding  three.  Of  thwr  own  number  three  were  slain, 
und  some  of  their  horses  wor^  OftptuBod« 
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89. — ^Another  party  of  a  dozen  footmen,  beliind  a 
low  breast-work  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  endeavoured  to 
keep  their  ground  against  a  company  of  Rifles  who  were 
ascending  it.  Having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  they 
took  to  stones,  which,  in  Wuzeeree  hands,  are  formidable 
missiles,  and,  coming  out  in  front,  kept  up  an  incessant 
discharge,  wounding  several  of  the  sepoys.  At  last,  find- 
ing that  their  foes  were  closing  in  upon  them,  several 
came  down,  sword  in  hand,  to  die  :  to  seek  for  quarter, 
or  to  throw  down  their  arms  under  such  circumstances, 
was  what  these  brave  men  would  not  consent  to  do. 

40. — In  this  manner  spur  after  spur  was  takeni  untfl 
both  columns  arrived  on  the  heights  above  the  encamp- 
ments, when  the  Wuzeerees  gave  up  the  contest,  and  dis- 
persed over  the  higher  range.  The  reserve  advancing 
up  the  direct  road,  arrived  at  Maidanee,  and  the  three 
large  encampments  were  fired.  Very  little  grain  had 
been  taken  away,  and  consequently  all  their  winter  store 
fell  into  our  hands,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
3heep  and  goats. 

.  41. — Twenty  of  their  bodies  were  left  on  the  ground, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  subsequent  reports, 
their  casualties  amounted  in  all  to  about  fifty.  Our  own 
loss  was  one  man  killed,  and  14  wounded.  , 

42. — ^Rain  began  to  fall  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
troops  withdrew  after  the  destruction  of  the  encamp- 
ments, and  arrived  in  camp  at  Gundiob  about  dusk. 

43. — General  Chamberlain  then  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Maidanee  on   the  following  day,  as  itwaspnn 
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bable  that  the  Wozeerees  might  return,  tinder  the  expec- 
tation that  the  force  had  left  for  good.  Accordingly,  on 
the  23rd,  at  10  a.  m.,  the  camp  was  sent  round  by  Bilund 
Ehail  to  Shiva,  with  the  cavalry  and  field  artillery.  The 
remainder  of  the  force  returned  to  Maidanee,  with  the 
intention  of  joining  the  camp  at  Shiva  by  the  Zakhagorge^ 

44. — ^Between  the  Wuzeerees  and  the  Toorees  who 
occupy  the  Koorum  valley,  there  has  been  a  feud  for 
many  generations,  and  no  opportunity  is  lost  by  either 
party  of  injuring  the  other.  In  1866,  when  a  force  was 
sent  to  recover  damages  from  the  Toorees,  for  continued 
acts  of  plunder  in  British  territories,  a  sum  of  about 
1,500  rupees  was  claimed  from  them  by  the  WuzeereeSi 
and  as  the  latter  had  been  stolen  cis-Koorum,  the  cattle 
claim  was  admitted,  and  the  money  recovered.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Toorees,  and  more  willing  hands 
could  not  have  been  found  for  the  purpose.  Well  ac« 
quainted  with  all  the  Wuzeeree  paths  and  ravines,  they 
acted  as  guides  to  the  force,  and  as  spies,  and  as  plun- 
derers on  their  own  account.  Following  the  troops  oa 
donkeys  and  bullocks,  they  left  not  an  article  behind 
which  could  be  turned  to  any  use.  They  carried  oflF  im- 
mense stores^of  grain,  and  flocks  of  sheep  from  the  hills 
around. 

45. — ^But  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Wuzeerees  in 
courage  and  all  manly  qualities. "  With  coarse,  sensual 
features,  there  is  much  of  the  savage  about  them.  On 
scenting  prey  their  eyes  dilate,  and  they  evince  all  the 
greed  and  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  In  their  raids  they 
are  ruthlessi  and  spare  neither  seis:  nor  age.    It  was  not 
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impleasirig  to  hear  tliat  these  men  sometimes  silffered  in 
their  thirst  for  plunder.  On  one. occasion,  a  party  wan- 
dered off  to  an  encampment,  which  they  believed  to  be  too 
neau"  om*  camp  to  contain  Wnzeerees,  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed. Some  of  them  were  killed^  and  the  rest  only 
escaped  by  the  abject  submission  of  placing  grass  in 
their  mouths,  signifying  that  they  were,  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den of  the  Wuzeerees. 

46. — ^When  the  troops  arrived  on  the  high  ridge 
above  Maidanee,  the  water-shed  of  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Kabyl  Elhail  and  Hussun  Khail, 
Captain  Henderson  received  intelligence  that  the  fugitives 
were  passing  through  the  lands  of  the  latter  tribe,  with 
the  bulk  of  their  flocks,  and  that  Zungee  himself  had 
passed  the  night  in  one  of  their  villages.  The  Hussun 
Khail  not  having  joined  in  the  affair  of  the  previous  day, 
it  was  not  desirable  to  punish  them,  if  they  still  held 
aloof.  Warning  was  therefore  sent  to  this  effect,  with  a 
requisition  to  them  to  give  up  the  property  of  the  fugi- 
tives with  them. 

47. — Captain  Henderson,  with  the  mounted  levies, 
descended  to,  the  Hussun  Khail  encampments,  and  found 
that  the  fugitives  had  left  some  time  previously.  The 
Hussun  Khail  gave  up  such  property  as  was  with  them, 
and  pointed  out  the  track  of  the  Kabyl  Khail.  The 
troops  also  descending  the  hills  in  support,  enabled  Cap- 
tain Henderson,  with  his  sowars^  to  pontiuue  the  puirs#j 
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and  to  capture  5,000  sheep,  SOO  bullocks,  and  60  camels,* 
besides  the  property  carried  off  by  Tooroes  and  others. 

:  .  48. — ^He  rejoined  the  troops  at  Darmani  about  dusk, 
and  as  .we  were  now  18  miles  from  the  camp  at  Shiva, 
Greneral .  Chamberlain  ordered  a  J)ivouac  in  the.  dry  nul- 
lah at  that  place.  Sheep  were  served  out  to  the  men, 
fires  were  lighted,  and  the  night  passed  in  feasting.  The 
ilussun  Khail  were  required  to  post  pickets  on  the  hills 
around,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  during  the  night :  it 
was  a  strange  duty  for  the  Wuzeerees  to  find  themselves 
called  on  to  perform,  and  their  readiness  to  comply  with 
all  our  requisitions,  indicated  how  powerless  they  felt 
themselves.  At  day-break  we  commenced  the  march  to 
camp,  striking  the  Keytee  about  midway,  and  arriving 
at  Shiva  at  2  p.  ii.  The  rain,  which  had  so  fortunately 
held  off  during  the  night,  fell  throughout  the  march, 

49, — Captain  Johnstone,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Derar 
jai>,  joined  the  force  at  Thull,  and,  together  with  Captain 
•Pollard  and  Lieutenant  Holmes  of  the  Engineers,  was 
afterwards  actively  engaged  in  mapping  the  country,  an 
object  which  was  considered  by  General  Chamberlain 
jahd  myself  of  primary  importance.  I  may  notice  that, 
from  the  date  of  our  leaving  Kohat  to  the  breaking 
Tip  of  the  force,  there  was  no  blank  day.  When  the 
trbops  were  not  actually  employed,  parties  were  out  with 
the  Engineer  officers,  surveying  and  exploring  the  routes. 
'^he  Brigadier  General  admitted  of  Ho  halting,  beyond 
the  time  actually  required  for  our  communications  with 
the  tribes,  and  was  constant  in  impressing  upon  me  the 
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value  of  eacli  day.  The  result  is,  that  Captain  Johnstone 
will  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Government  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  Wuzeeree  hillsi  hitherto  unknown  to  our 
officers,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  zealous  exertions,  and 
those  of  Captain  Pollard  and  Lieut^iant  Holmes,!  will 
commend  themselves  to  His  Honor's  &vorable  notice. 

50. — ^I  must  here  report,  that  I  took  upon  myself  to 
authorize  the  distribution  of  all  the  captured  sheep  and 
cattle  amongst  the  troops  and  levies.  Had  I  sold  them 
for  the  benefit  of  Government,  the  sum  realized  would 
not  have  been  a  quarter  of  their  value,  and  much  pro- 
perty would  have  found  its  way  back  to  its  original  po8« 
sessors,  being  bought  up  cheaply  by  their  friends  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  necessary,  too,  to  reward  the  levies 
and  spies^  and  perhaps  this  was  the  cheapest  and  best 
mode  of  doing  so.  Our  Christmas,  upon  the  Koorum, 
was  thiis  a  day  of  unilsual  feasting,  and  the  rapidity  with 
whicb  thousands  of  sheep  disappeared  may  not  have  had 
an  unwholesome  effect  on  the  Wuzeeree  miud,  rendering 
the  prospect  of  a  return  of  such  insatiable  guests  any- 
thing but  pleasing. 

51. — On  the  26th,  representatives  came  to  Captain 
Henderson  from  the  chief  Otmanzai  tribes,  viz.»  the 
Eabyl  Khail,  Tooree  Khail,  and  HussunEhail.  Wit^h 
the  former  we  determined  to  hold  no  communication  at 
present,  but  the  latter  were  informed  that,  if  the  Otmanzai 
would  unite  and  deliver  up  Zungee,  or  two  of  the  mur- 
derers, we  would  be  satisfied.  To  this  they  agreed,  and 
the  Tooree  Khail  and  Hussun  Ehail  left  hostages  with  us. 
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in  token  of  their  eafnestness.  It  was  evident  from  their 
manner  that  they  were  alarmed  for  their  own  flocks  and 
homes,  which  were  quite  at  our  mercy. 

52. — ^That  evening  their  plans  were  arranged,  and 
they  set  out  for  the  distant  hills,  where  Zungee  was  said 
to  be  concealed.  On  the  following  day  we  had  a  further 
earnest  of  their  intentions,  for  the  Hussun  Elhail  sent  in 
to  our  camp  one  Goolan,  a  notorious  robber,  against 
whom  we  had  several  claims,  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  been  of  the  party  who  had  murdwed  a  Lohanee 
merchant,  two  years  ago,  in  the  Buonoo  district.  This 
man  was  sent  into  Kohat^  to  stand  his  trial  upon  the 
above  charges. 

5S.~-0n  Hie  same  evening,  Captain  Henderson  was 
informed  that  some  of  the  Kabyi  Ehail  were  still  in  hid^* 
ing,  amongst  the  hiUa  which  shut  in  the  Sheenalora  plain^ 
(vide  sketch).  Accordingly,  long  before  day-break  on 
the  28th,  a  detachment  under  Major  Bothney  set  forth 
to  attack  thom,  guided  by  Captam  Henderson.  The  re- 
fugees could  not  have  selected  a  more  fieivorable  hiding 
place,  as  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  crags  and  ravines 
rendered  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  approach  them.  Flight, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  easy  for  the  majority,  but 
some  preferr^  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  clansmen 
at  Maidanee,  and  becoming  engaged  with  a  couple  of  com« 
panies  of  the  3rd  Punjab  infantry  under  Lieutenant  Pitcher, 
six  of  their  number  were- slain.  Our  loss  was  only  one 
wounded;  and  the  detachment  returned  to  camp,  with  a 
spoil  of  300  sbeep. 
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S4— On  tHe  29fch,  d  pdftion  of  this"  foree,  -acconi. 
panied  by  the  Brfgadior  Gtenoral,  CJaptain  Hendetsoii,  and 
myself,  advanced  to  Speerwahm  on  the  Keytee,  with  the 
double  view  of  pressing  on  our  uijwilling  allies  of  the 
Otmanzai,  and  also  of  exploring  the  settlements  of 
the  Hussun  Khail,  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  pnnish 
in  case  of  laxity. 

65.— The  30th  was  devoted  to  a  visit,  to  the  Djw- 
weshtah  hill,  ooneidefed  by  the  Wuzeerees:  as  one  of  their 
most  unassailable  strongi-holds.  Its  two.  peaks  form  a 
striking  object  from  Bujxnooand  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  had-  traverseij,  backed  by  the  sinowy.  summits 
of  the  Kanagoram.  In  ascending  it,  we  passed  the  sites 
of  several  encampments,  snugly  located  among  the  spurs 
of  the  great  iliasrsive  hill^  aiid  cbUld  readily  linage  the 
difficulty  of  the  tvortj  if  thb  peaks  Were  heid  fey  sucH 
ineri  as  our  brave,  though  now  humbled  foes.  . 

56. — From  the  top,  the  Engineers  obtained  a  most 
satisfactory  view  of  all  the  distant,  ranges,  and  of  the 
valleys  of  Khost  and  Daur,  whilst  the  plain  and  fort  of 
Bunnoo  were  distinctly  visible  over  the  lower  hills.  The 
height  of  Darweshtah  was  found  to  be  about  4,500  feet. 
From  this  point,  thd  hiUs  running  to  the  west  'toi3rge  into 
one  great  range,  separating  Khost  from  Daui:,  and  lead- 
ingtg  the  Soolimanee  mountains. 

57. — Both  the  abdve-named  valleys  are  d^endsn- 
cies  of  Kabul,  and  '^th  their  flottrishing  villagies,  exteii- 
sive  cultivatiofn,  and  groves  of  plane,  dheeshum,  and 
mulberry,  present  a  striking  contrast  tg  tUe  dry.^nd  rug- 
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ged  billS'  Qti  rrhidh.  they  are  ewbe^d^d.  ^KihoatiH  wtered 
throughout  by. the  Keytee,  and  Daur  by  the  ToQhee,  the 
former  joins  the  Koorum  neikr  ^erwBjuw,  iwdd  the  Ifttter, 
Sowing  through  Buimoo  sbig^d  MUnfat^  me^tB  thd.&^fa0. 
stream  jshortly  before  its  junction  with  the:  Jndud, 

58. — Khost  has  only  of  Iftte  years  been  brought  into 
regular  subjection,  mainly  thj:ougli  the  instrumentality 
of  Kizee  Najcaboola,  alluded  to  in  para*:.  31  •'  It  con- 
tains 12,000  inhabitiint?5  and  pays  an  annual  revenue  of 
rupees  50,000.  Daur  is  perhaps  more  populous,  and 
might  pay  a  larger  sum,  but  it  is  too  remote,  and  hedged 
in  by  too  many  independent  tribes  to  render  it  accessi- 
ble to  Dooranee  officials  :  its  inhabitants  therefore  live  in 

happy  exemption  from  all  taxesi 

»         ..'.*•         *        '  '. 

5d«^-^But  that  the  Afghan  Government^  only  awaits 
its  opportunity,  niay  be  gathered  Irom  the  following  cha- 
racteristic incident.  •  When  I  was  at  Speerwahm,  a  mes- 
senger ai*rived  from  the  governor  of  Khost,  with  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  from  his  master.  "Why  not*'  wrote 
this  ;fiinctioh)ary,  "follow  up  these  throat-cutting  dogs 
even  to  the  hills  of  Daur ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,-  the 
illustrious  Sirdar,  Mohumud  Azim  Khan,  (the  Ameer's 
so^i)  ha9  for  tlpSree  years  ,be6n.  qontemplaijiijg  the  p9llec- 
tiw  of  iis  D^\ur  revenwe,  from  which  he  wa,s:  diverted  bjf 
thepe /ivifqrtunaJie  wars  in  ToorWstan.  By  advancing,, 
you  win  secure.  the[  men  yon  ^tq.  ii^  segjrch.  of,  and  I  ae- 
cogjpAn5i«g^jlou,>  aJrii^Bdily  w4yyWH  WQure  tlffcqyear* 
revenue  for  my  master.'*  , 
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60.— *!EVom  the  evidence  taken  by  Captain  Coxe  and 
Lieutenant  Munro  at  Bnnnoo,  immediately  after  the  mor* 
der  of  Captain  Mecham^  it  appeared  that  the  murderere 
had,  on  their  way  back,  been  hospitably  entertained  by 
TTmber  Shah  of  the  Gungee  Ehail,  at  whose  honse  they 
had  been  seen  displaying  the  unfortunate  gentleman's 
property.  It  will  be  seen  &om  the  sketchy  that  our 
camp  at  Speerwahm  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gungee  Ehail.  The  headmen  were  summoned  accord- 
ingly^  and  arrived  on  the  Slst,  in  a  great  state  of  alarm, 
and  were  called  on  to  give  up  Umber  Shah,  or  to  take 
the  consequences. 

61. — ^Leaving  hostages,  they  returned  with  apro-^ 
mise  that  they  would  do  so,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  kept  their  word.  Umber  Shah  was  brought  in  a 
prisoner,  to  stand  his  trial ;  this  was  a  great  triumph 
over  Wuz6eree  prejudice,  and  gave  promise  of  success  in 
regard  to  the  murderers.  Having  complied  with  our 
demand,  the  Gungee  Khail  were  only  further  required 
to  give  a  formal  agreement  that  they  would  henceforth 
give  no  passage  through  their  settlement  to  robbers,  and 
were  then  dismissed* 

62. — ^The  new  year  found  us  still  at  Speerwahm,  for 
we  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  views  of  the  Otman« 
zai  before  we  left ;  but  the  day  was  occupied  by  the  Bn* 
gineer  ofGlcers  in  another  long  excursion  over  the  Shera 
Tullah  plain,  (the  hoad^quarters  of  the  Tooree  Khail) 
close  uptothe  confines  of  Daur, 
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63. — ^In  the  afternoon,  a  group  of  28  captives,  male 
and  female,  was  brought  into  camp  by  a  party  of  the  Ot* 
manzie  gathering,  with  a  piteous  story  of  Zungee's  es- 
cape. He  had  been  surrounded,  they  said,  but  fighting 
desperately,  had  got  away  ;  and  "  here,*'  said  one,  holding 
up  a  blue  rag,  "is  Zungee's  turband.**  But  neither 
the  captives,  (some  of  whom  were  related  to  Zungee)  nor 
tha  blue  rag  suflBced.  Still  it  was  one  step  gained,  and 
it  was  probable  that,  when  they  saw  we  were  in  earnest, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  ^veritable  Zungee  would  content 
us,  they  would  make  a  more  successful  effort.  We  there- 
fore sent  the  captives  to  Kohat,  and  retaining  the  hos- 
tages, merely  said  that  the  account  was  not  closed,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  January,  the  detachment  re- 
turned to  the  Koorum,  and  encamped  at  Kirari. 

64. — From  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Thull,  I  had 
msdntained  a  constant  communication  with  Major  Taylor 
at  Bunnoo,  by  cossids,  who  followed  the  Koorum  route ; 
at  my  request,  that  officer,  taking  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Wuzeerees,  rode  from  Bunnoo  up  the 
bed  of  the  Koorum,  with  a  mounted  escort,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  in  the  evening  in  camp  at 
Kirari. 

65. — ^The  murderers  had  now  left  the  Otmanzai,  and 
taken  refuge  with  the  Zullee  Khail,  a  tribe  of  the  Ahmudzai, 
who  do  not  migrate  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Soli- 
man  range.  It  was  therefore  agreed  upon  between  Ma- 
jor Taylor  and  myself,  that  whilst  on  our  side  we  con- 
tinued the  pressure  upon  the  Otmanzai,  till  Zungee  should 
be  delivered  up,  he  would  adopt  the  same  course  towards 
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the  Ahmudzai,  with  a  view  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  mur- 
derers. 

66. — For  this  purpose,  it  was  neqessary  that  we 
should  visit  Chuppree,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ahmudzai 
country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KaflGlr  Kote,  which 
it  was  also  an  object  to  explore.  But  Captain  Henderson 
and  Captain  Cooper,  Deputy  Assistant  Quarter  Master 
General,  having  gone  out  to  examine  the  road  intx>  the 
Zungurrah  ravine,  reported  that  there  was  a  narrow 
gorge  at  Karunga,  through  which  laden  camels  could  not 
pass.  To  the  Wuzeerees  themselves  this  has  always 
been  a  great  obstacle,  for  it  is  on  their  high  road  from 
the  Buhadoor  Khail  salt  mines,  and  every  camel  passing 
through  it  had  to  be  unladen.  It  is  also  the  road  taken 
by  parties  coming  up  the  Koorum  from  Bunnoo,  to  avoid 
the  narrow  place  called  "  Tungee,"  (vide  sketch)  where 
the  river  passes  through  the  Kundai  range,  and  is  deep 
and  rapid,  with  large  pieces  of  rock  and  awkward  holes 
in  its  bed. 

67. — General  Chamberlain  there  halted  on  the  3rd., 
whilst  Captain  Pollard  and  Lieutenant  Holmes,  with  the 
Sappers,  and  Lieutenant  Chalmers  with  a  company  of 
the  24th  Muzbee  regiment,  proceeded  to  the  gorge,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  practicable  by  blasting.  They 
were  enabled  to  report  the  work  complete  by  night-fall, 
having  made  a  road,  over  which  not  only  laden  camels 
but  field  guns  might  pass  with  facility.  We  have  thus 
left  a  permanent  mark  in  their  wild  hills,  which  shoidd 
give  rise  to  no  angry  imprecations,  for,   in  making  this 
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passage,  we  have  performed  for  them  an  invaluable  ser- 
vice, which  they  could  never  have  performed  for  them- 
selves. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Wuzeerees  will  evince 
a  greater  spirit  of  appreciation  than  did  the  A&eedees 
of  the  Khyber,  who,  in  hatred  and  disdain,  have  denomi- 
nated a  pass  made  by  our  troops,  under  somewhat  simi- 
lar circumstances,  "  Kaflfir  Tungee,"  or  "  the  infiders 
gorge." 

68. — On  the  4th,  a  detachment  proceeded  across  the 
Koorum,  and  after  passing  the  Kundai  range  by  a  steep 
road,   known  as  "  the  camel's  neck,'*   descended  to  Ka- 
runga,   so   called  from  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the 
numerous  pools  about  it.     Entering  the  Zungurrah  ra- 
vine, which  is  the  high  road  for  the  salt  traffic,   we  conti- 
nued up  its  bed  for  16  miles.     Anything  more   dreary 
could  scarcely  be  conceived ;  the  hills  rising  abruptly  on 
either  side,  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,   shut  out  all 
beyond,  and  as  we  approached  its  head,  they  closed  in  so 
•muchL,  and  the  bends  were  so  numerous,  to  convey  the 
impression   of  subterranean  galleries.     It  was   a  great 
'  relief  to  emerge  on  the  thorn-clad  plain  of  Chuppree.     At 
one  or  two  places,  we  had  found  it  practicable  to  scramble 
Tip  the  ravine,  and  saw  on  either  side  occasional  plateaus 
on  which  the  Wuzeerees  encamp. 

.  69. — The  entire  country  east  of  the  Koorum,  is 
much  more  difficult  than  that  on  the  west ;  the  hills  are 
more  massed  together,  huge  cliffs  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction,  and  the  inaccessible  peaks  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains^  assume  the  appearance  of  gigantic  castles.    This 
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similitude  strikingly  applies  to  the  Kaffir  Kote  and  Joonee 
mountains,  which  rise  high  above  the  neighbouring  hilla, 
grimly,  pre-eminent.  The  nomenclature  of  the  latter  is 
derived  from  a  Pushtoo  word  signifying  "  the  virgins," 
and  tradition  has  it  that,  **  once  upon  a  time,"  two  Wu- 
zeeree  maidens  were  about  to  become  the  captives  of  ao 
invader,  when  they  prayed  to  be  turned  into  rooks,  which 
process  was  accordingly  effected.  "  It  must  be  true," 
said  my  Wuzeeree  informant,  "  because  there  they  are  to 
this  day.** 

70. — On  the  5th,  whilst  the  chiefs  of  tribes  were 
assembling,  we  explored  the  country  up  to  Ka&r  Kote, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  it.  But  though  disap- 
pointed in  this  respect,  we  looked  on  a  scene  of  such  sin- 
gular effect,  as  in  other  localities  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  tourists.  Slips  from  what  was  apparently 
one  great  mass  of  conglomerate,  had  fallen  irregularly 
from  its  sides,  forming  buttresses  which  tapered  up  from 
the  base,  leaving  above  them  perpendicular  walls  from 
4  to  500  feet  high,  presenting  no  means  of  ascent  • 
throughout  their  contour  of  several  miles.  One  of  the 
detached  peaks  can  be,  and  was  ascended  by  some  of  the 
more  adventurous  of  the  party.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  Kaffir  Kote  derived  its  name  from  one  of  those  an- 
cient ruins  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  hills 
upon  this  border,  but  it  was  evidently  the  form  of  the 
mountain  itself,  which,  like  every  thing  gigantic  and  un- 
intelligible in  these  countries,  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  infidels  of  a  former  time. 
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71  •—On  the  6th,  we  rode  over  the  Oomurzai  hills, — 
the  tribe  attacked  six  years  ago,  tinder  the  guidance  of 
the  late  General  Nicholson.  Our  guides  pointed  out 
where  every  man  was  killed  on  that  occasion,  and  shewed 
that  wherever  that  lamented  officer  had  been,  as  well  in 
these  Wuzeeree  wilds  as  on  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  or 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  his  name  is  *^  familiar  as  a  house- 
hold word." 

72. — ^In  the  afternoon,  the  Ahmudzai  chiefs  were  as- 
sembled, and  having  heard  from  Major  Taylor  the  object 
of  our  visit,  after  some  excuses  and  feigned  inability, 
admitted  themselves  to  be  responsible  for  the  capture  of 
the  murderers,  and  finally  agreed  to  produce  three  of 
them,  in  a  month  and  a  half,  giving  hostages  to  be  retain- 
ed, in  the  mean  time,  at  Bunnoo*  Working  thus  upon  the 
dans  to  undertake  this  work,  was  another  great  step 
gained,  and  will,  in  any  case,  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
Several  claims  were  now  adduced  by  Captain  Hendferson^ 
against  men  of  Ahmudzai  tribes,  which  were  all  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of.  Nor  must  I  forget  that  here,  too^  wa 
had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  Wu- 
zeerees,  by  digging  a  very  good  well  for  them. 

7S. — On  the  7th  Jaimary,  the  3rd  and  6th  regiment© 
Punjdb  infontry,  which  woto  destined  for  Bunnoo  and 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  leift  iis  with  Major  Taylor,  by  the 
Barghanuttoa  road,  forBtmnoo,  distant  about  18  miles* 
Captain  Johnstone  accompanied  them,  to  domplete  hi^r 
survey  of  the  passes  leading  into  the  plain.  The  rest 
of  tlie  detachment  returned  to  E^arunga,  where  we  passed 
the  night. 
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74. — Instructions  were  sent  by  General  Chamber- 
lain to  Colonel  Lumsden,  commanding  the  detachment 
near  Shiva,  and  to  Major  Lambert,  commanding  that  at 
Kirari,  to  march  on  Thull  in  the  morning ;  and  proceeding 
to  the  same  place  himself,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Koo- 
rum,  the  force  was  again  united  on  the  8th,  in  British 
territory. 

75. — On  the  following  day,  the  troops  marched  to 
Gundiour,  where  I  disnaissed  the  levies,  and  distributed 
rewards  to  those  who  had  performed  good  service.  At 
this  place  I  left  the  Brigadier  General,  and  returned  to 
Kohat,  where  the  force  arrived  on  the  14th  January^  and 
was  broken  up  on  that  date. 

76. — In  estimating  the  results  of  the  expedition, 
more  must  be  considered  than  the  actual  and  apparent 
loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  But  even  that  has  been  very 
considerable.  From  20  to  30  of  their  best  and  bravest 
have  been  slain,  men  wh6  swayed  their  councils  and  led 
their  bands  to  war ;  this  loss  cannot  be  repaired  for  years. 
Their  pastoral  wealth  is  gone,  together  with  their  stores 
of  grain  laid  up  for  the  ^ii^ter  :  the  amount  of  such  losses 
to  them,  is  incalculable,  but  in  actual  value  it  cannot  be 
under  rupees  25,000.  The  Kabyl  Khail  have  lost  also 
their  pre-eminence  in  the  tribe,  whilst  the  prestige  of  all 
35  gone,  and  their  proud  self-confidence  is  succeeded  by 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  increased  by  the  knowledge  that 
some  of  their  numbers  have  already  been  given  up  to 
justice,  and  that  a  suflficient  amount  of  pressure  only  is 
required  for  others  to  be  given  up  likewise. 
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77. — ^Divisions  also  must  follow,  where  all  were  before 
Tinited  ;  our  troops  have  been  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  under  Wuzeeree  guidance,  their 
ravines  and  strong-holds  have  been  all  explored  and  sur- 
veyed, I  would  add  that  the  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted with  that  promptitude,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  such 
people,  is  indicative  of  real  power.  The  murderers  had 
scarcely  time  to  wash  the  blood-stains  from  their  blades, 
when  their  country  was  overrun,  their  homes  destroyed, 
and  their  clansmen  flying  for  their  lives.  I  have  shewn 
above  how  careful  this  tribe  has  been  to  render  the  taking 
of  Wuzeeree  life  an  expensive  frolic  :  they  have  now  learnt 
how  disastrous,  to  them,  is  the  spilling  of  British  blood. 

78. — ^If,  however,  we  were  merely  contemplating  an 
act  of  just  vengeance,  the  picture  of  much  misery  amongst 
a  people  possessing  many  noble  qualities,  would  not  be 
one  to  dwell  upon,  nor  would  a  conquest  over  tribes  so 
inferior  to  ourselves  in  power  and  resource,  afford  much 
ground  for  gratulation ;  but  when  we  look  to  the  past,  and 
see  how  peace  and  security  have  followed  in  the  steps  of 
such  enterprizes,  and  how  gradually,  but  surely,  our  rude 
neighbours  are  falling  under  our  ^influence  for  good,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  present  scenes,  hopefully  to  the 
future. 

79. — ^Notwithstanding  the  heavy  punishment  which^ 
I  believe,  to  have  been  inflicted  in  this  case,  I  still  hope 
that  the  Government  will  permit  me  to  consider  the  work 
iinaccompHshed,  until  the  criminals  are  given  up.  I  am 
aware  that,  hitherto,  we  have  wisely  been  content  with 
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such  resnilts  as  have  been  already  attained ;  but  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  and 
to  insist  on  the  rendition  of  heinous  oflfenders,  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  dwell  with  the  tribe.  If  then  Zun- 
gee  is  not  given  up  in  the  interim,  I  would  propose  again 
going  to  the  Koorum  and  carrying  off  the  crops  in  April 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  haying 
further  objects  in  view,  the  force  required  would  not  be 
large,  as  we  should  not  enter  the  hills,  and  its  advance 
from  Kohafc  would,  in  all  probability,  suflfioe  to  ensure 
his  being  given  up. 

80. — ^With  regard  to  the  other  criminals,  Major  Tay- 
lor has  a  more  difficult  task,  and  I  feel  some  hesitation 
in  offering  an  opinion,  lest  in  so  doing  I  may,  in  igno- 
rance, under-estimate  the  difficulties  which  the  Bunnoo 
authorities  might  consider  to  be  involved  in  the  measure. 
I  would  simply  urge  that  the  pressure  on  the  Ahmudaai 
be  not  too  lightly  withdrawn,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
experiment  will  meet  with  a  full  trial  in  Major  Taylor's 
hands. 

81. — Here  I  was  about  to  close  this  report,  when  I 
received  an  express  from  Major  Taylor,  informing  me 
that  Mohubbut,  the  principal  murderer  of  Oaptain  Me* 
cham,  had  been  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  Ahmudzai 
dans,  in  accordance  with  their  agreement.  The  evidence 
taken  at  the  time  proved  this,  and  he  has  made  a  full  confes-^ 
sion,  asserting  that  he  counselled  the  attack,  led  the  party, 
and  struck  the  first  and  final  blows.  Thus,  the  great  ob- 
ject has  been  accomplished,  of  forcbg  the  proudest  tribe 
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on  the  border  to  give  up  a  crimiiial  who  had  trusted  to  the 
security  impartedby  Puthan  usage,  which  hitherto  has  with- 
stood all  our  effbrts  to  break  through.  With  Goolan,  Umber 
Shah,  and  Mohubbutin  our  jail,  the  line  of  policy  which  I 
have  indicated  above,  (pai*a.  79)  will  not  be  deemed  chime- 
rical ;  and  when  the  murderer  expiates  his  crime  on  the 
gallows,  at  the  scene  of  its  perpetration,  the  neighbouring 
tribes  may  mourn  over  the  violation  of  the  code  of  their 
fSa.thers,  but  in  iPdture,  will  pau&e  ere  they  violate  ours. 

•  82. — ^It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  Brmg  prominent- 
ly to  the  notice  of  Government,  the  valuable  services 
rendered  on  this,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  by  Captain 
Henderson.  His  Honor  is  aware  that  this  officer  arrived 
in  Calcutta  from  Europe  in  November,  hastening  to  Kohat, 
lie  entered  upon  the  work  with  his  wonted  energy,  and 
to  his  zeal,  judgment,  and  local  knowledge,  a  large  share 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  expedition,  must  be 
attributed.  Owing  to  his  exertions  also,  the  troops 
-wanted  for  nothing,  during  the  month  they  were  absent, 
the  labor  which  this  involved  may  best  be  judged, 
from  the  fact  of  all  supplies  being  necessarily  drawn  from  a 
distance  of  from  50  to  80  miles. 

83. — Ehwajah  Mahomud  Khan  and  Bahadoor  Shere 
Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  Khuttuk  and  Bungush  levies, 
Lave  merited  the  approbation  of  Government ;  as  have 
Mozuffer  Khan  and  Mahomud  Ameen  Khan  of  Hungoo. 
I  beg  also  to  notice  Syud  Ayaooddeen,  Futteh  Khan, 
(Khuttuk) ;  Surfaraz  Khan,  and  Mohubbut  Khan,  who  ac- 
companied me  from  Peshawur. 
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84.*~Forthe  sketxsfa,  which  accompanies,  aud  illug* 
trates  this  despatch^  I  am  indebted  to  lieutenant  Hohnes 
of  the  Engineeors^  It  does  not  claim  to  he  strictly  accu- 
rate, but  it  ccmreya  an  excellent  impression  pf  the  coun« 
try  traversed  by  the  force,  atxd  I  am  sure  that  His  Honor 
will  recognis^e  its  merits* 

85. — ^In  conclusion,  I  would  express  the  deep  Obliga- 
tion I  am  under  to  Brigadier  General  Chamberlain,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  assisted  me  on  all  occasions^ 
with  his  judgment  and  advice." 
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COPY  of  a  Utter  from  tJie  Secrete^  to  tJie  Government  of 
Indiat  to  tJie  Secretary  to  the  Oovernmeni  Punjab^  dated 
10th  February,  1860. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  IXo.  77,  dated  the  3rd  instant,  forwarding  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  of  the  opera- 
tions and  results  of  the  expedition  into  the  trans-Eoorum 
territory,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  punishing  the 
Kabyl  Kheyl  branch  of  the  Otmanzai  Wuzeerees,  for  re- 
fusing to  render  any  «atisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Gap- 
tain  Mecham. 

2.— In  reply,  I  am  directed  by  the  Qoremor  General 
to  request  that  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
will  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  Captain  James  and  to 

Captain  Henderson,  as  also  to  the 

•JOwajah  Mahomed  Khan.         --,.   -^  -i  •      i^      .    .       -r 

BahadoorShereKhan.  Chiefs' named  m  Captain  James 

Mahomed  Ameen  Khan.  rcpOrt,     His      ExCcllency's       best 

ISteh  fcian,  ^uttuck.  thanks  for  the  promptitude  and 

Mohuhbuf&n.  success  with  which  this  important 

service  has  been  rendered. 

3. — The  plan  and  conduct  of  the  whole  expedition 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  officers  of  the  frontier, 
and  inspire  complete  confidence  in  their  judgment  as  well 
as  energy. 

4. — His  Excellency  approves  of  Captain  James'  pro- 
posal to  renew  the  pressure  in  ^pril  next,  in  order  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  remaining  criminals. 
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5. — I  am  farther  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 

of  your  letter  No.  85,  dated  the  6th  instant,  forwarding 

Major  Taylor's  report  of  his  proceedings,  in   connexion 

with  this  affair,  and  to  request  that,,  with  the  lieutenant 

Governor's  permission,  you  will  oonyey 

•Captain  Coxe.  .-.r«         mi  -i,         i  n/*         « 

NawabFoujdarKhaiL    to  Major  TayloT  and  to  the  officers* 

Hafiz  Ahmed  Kbao.  -i   ^      t  •        l^      r^  r^  \% 

named  by  hmi,  the  GoYwnor  Creneral  s 
acknowledgment  of  their  servicefiu*' 
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■No»  4. — ^Memoeandum  on  the  Disteict  of  Bussahib  ;  and 

aUB    PACIFICATTON  OP  THE   DISAFPBOTED      POKTION  OF 
rrs  INHABITANTS. 

Go]^  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  and  Superintend 
dent  Cis  Sutlej  States^  to  the  Secretary  to  Oovemment 
Punjab,  No.  122,  dated  SOth  April  1859. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  obedience  to  the 

orders  contained  in  the  cor« 

•  From  Govt.  Punjab    No.  256  ,  ^    ■•      .        .i 

dated  2nd  March.  respondence    noted    in   the 

Pwm  Do.  No.  812  dated  loth  Do.      margin,*  I  proocoded  to  Bus- 

To  Do.  No.  86  dated  22nd  Do.  o^l,;,^  ^^A  ^mA^i>A  «f     TIA^^^ 

From  Do.  No.  341  dated  28tii  Do.     ^^^^  ^^  amyed  at  Bagee, 
ToDo.m.353dated3QthDa        a  Convenient  position  in  the 

Bussahir  territory,  situated  on  the  Hindostan  and  Thi<« 
bet  road,  on  the  12  th  April. 

2.  I  was  met,  on  the  11th  April,  at  Narkunda,  on 

my  line  of  route,  by  Wuzeers  Sur- 
ven   e»f     .  j^^^  Goberdhun  Doss,  Heera  Nund, 

and  others,  with  a  personal  following  of  about  30  or  40 
persons.  These  were  the  leaders  of  the  "  Dhaoo",  or 
king's  party,  as  opposed  to  the  "  Doom",  or  insurgents, 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  They  had  been  driven  out  of 
Bussahir  by  the  "  Doomites"  some  days  previous  to  my 
arrivaL 

3.  The  next  day  I  reached  B&gee,  whidb  is  the  first 

stage  in  the  Bussahir  country.    The 
titory.    ^     '        "    Wuzeers  Suijeet,  Goberdhun  Doss, 
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and  others,  remained  behind,  ^  They  said  they  would  fol- 
low in  a  day  or  two,  but  they  were  afraid  to  accompany 
me,  as  I  should  be  met  by  the  whole  body  of  insurgents, 
and  perhaps  some  fracas  might  ensue.  On  approaching 
Bagee,  I  observed  an  immense  collection  of  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
bungalow.  As  I  came  nearer,  I  was  met  by  Meean 
Futteh  Singh,  an  illegitimate  and  elder  brother  of  the  Ra- 
ja of  Bussahir,  and  by  Wuzeers  Bishn  Dass,  Doorga  Nund, 
and  Futteh  Ram, — the  leaders  of  the  popular  or  insur- 
gent party.  These  personages  were  unarmed.  I  was 
then  led  bet  ween  the  ranks  of  about  200  matclilockmen, 
(r  believe  191  represeiited  the  exact  number)  and  then, 
midst  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  peasants,  some  of  whom 
had  swords,  but  the  majority  were  unarmed.  The  en- 
tire body  amounted  (io  2,500  ;or  3,000  men.  I  Was  salut- 
ed with' loud  cries  and  salutations,  and.  when  1  came  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  a  band  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  musici* 
ans  with  cymbals  and  tambourines,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  escorted  me  to  the  bungalow. 

4.  Before  they  took  leave,  I  bfegged  that  the  whole 
body  might  be  drawn  up  in  front,  as  I  wished  f  o  say  a 
few  words.  I  then  said,  that  I  had  been  deputed  by  the 
(xovernment  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  affairs ;  I  had 
come  without  any  detachment  of  troops,  to  shew  the  pa- 
cific nature  of  my  errand ;  I  intended  to  make'  a  full  in- 
vestigation, in  the  presence  of  all  parties,  and  I  hoped,  in 
the  end,  to  redress  their,  grievances,  and  to  organize  an 
effective  Governinent.  As  a  "neceissary  preliminary,  I  in- 
sisted upoii  all  shdw  of  forde  being  laid  aside,  as  I  could  not 
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d^al  wiih  men  mth  arms  in  their  hands.  Whenever  my 
Court  should  be  opened,  I  requested  they  w6uld  attend,' 
as  peaceable  and  quiet  people  ought  to  do;  without  theif 
arms.  This  call  was  at  once  responded  to,  and  several  of 
the  matchlockmen  laid  their  arms  on  the  ground,  in  to- 
ken of  obedience.  They  then  dispersed  quietly,  to  .their 
various  encampments,  in.  the  forest,  near  the  bungalow. 

5. .  The  next  two  or  three  days   were   stormy,   with 
rain  and  Snow.     However,  Wuzeers 

An-ival  of.Wnzeers  Sur-      a      >     ,  i  ^    i     ■  tt  -r^  -.i 

j«et  and  others. : ,  '^  burjeet  and  Groberdhuu    Doss,  with 

their  followers,  came  ip.  They  were  still  much  afraid  of 
the  insurgents,  and  begged  that  I  would  allow  them  the 
company  of  ia  GrovemmeCBi  Chupprasee,  to  prevent  their 
being  mdtested.  .  I  acceded' to  this  request,  and  assigned 
them  quarters  in  a  neighbouring  village,'  where,  hcfwever, 
the  insurgents  paid  them  several  •  visits,  and  insisted  on 
their'bivouacking  in  the  bpen^  and  sharing  the  same  hard- 
ships as  themselves. 

6.     On  the  16th  April,   the  Raja  himself  came  up 
from  Rampoor,    his  capital.     Pre- 
jA.  viousto   my  arrival  he.-had.gone 

jdbne  fi^om  Rooroo,^— whbre  he-  and  his  mother,  the  Ranee 
had  bden  residing, — to  the' camp  of  the  "Doomites"  or 
insurgents,  and  had  there  assured  them  that  he  espoused 
their  >  cause,  and  would  do  his  best  to  see  thein  righted, : 
It  was  this  unexpected  move  which  entirely  overset  the' 
|)land  of  the.  *Dhaoo,"  or  King's  ^ai*ty.:  They  fouiid 
themstel^es '  suddenly  abandoned  by  the  Raja,  and  far 
out*numbereA  by: their .optponents.  They  had  therefore  no- 
albemative  tint^i^t^^  and  Jhudi  Itefore  my  arrival,  the' 
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ktsurgenta  were  completely  TictoriouSk  If  there  had  been 
90  paramount  power  to  oyer-rvile  aad  guide  their  pro-* 
ceedings,  they  would  at  once  have  destroyed  their  ene- 
mies, and  established  a  Government  according  to  their 
own  fashion* 

7.    I  had  now  all  parties  before  me, — ^the  Raja,  the 

Meean  his  brother,  the  rival  sets  of 

inpartie.pre«ent.  ^^zeers,  the  Kardars  or  surbordi. 

nate  officials,  and  the  people, ^-«-8ome  in  a  mass,  and  some 
represented  by  delegates  from  distant  j)arts  of  the  coun« 
tiy.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  antagonists  had  been 
confronted.  Mee&n  Futteh  Singh  had  been  an  outlaw  sines 
May  1857  (the  commencement  of  the  mutinies)  and  had 
eluded  the  attempts  made  for  his  capture.  On  this  occa^ 
sion,  all  were  present  voluntarily,  and  I  had  therefore 
greater  facilities  for  eliciting  the  true  state  of  affairs  than 
any  officer  who  preceded  me.  But  before  I  detail  mj 
further  proceedings,  and  the  measures  founded  thereon,  I 
will  give  an  account  of  the  various  personages  and  parties 
who  have  distracted  the  politics  of  this  Hill  state. 

8.    The  Baja,  Shumshere  Sing,  is  a  youth  of  about 
-  ^     .  ^      -^  .  25  years  of  age.     He  is  short  in 

Doscnption  of  lUja.  -^  ^^ 

stature,  not  above  5  feet  2  inches  in 
height,  stoutly  made,  with  broad  Tartar  features.  He  speaks 
and  writes  English  pretty  correctly,  for,  in  his  pupilage, 
he  was  educated  by  a  Bengalee  Baboo,  selected  by  Mr. 
Edwards.  I  think  that  many  of  the  vices  now  displayed 
in  the  Raja's  character,  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  this  tutor.  The  Raja  does  not  want  intelligence,  but  he 
is  mo&b  irresolute  and  fi9kl«.    No  dependenoe  can  be 
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placed  upon  hk  word.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  him  for  n 
momQnt  upon  any  definite  poUcy.  He  will  assent  readily 
to  any  scheme  that  is  proposed  to  him,  and  the  next  hour, 
at  the  instigation  of  others,  will  adopt  as  readily  the  re«« 
verse.  He  has  now  accepted,  with  profuse  thanks^  the 
plans  I  have  formed  for  the  better  administration  of  his 
country.  He  expressed  himself  equally  delighted  with 
entirely  different  measures  proposed  by  Lord  William 
Hay.  In  short,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  forming  or  ad« 
hering  to  any  policy.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  last  speak- 
er, — a  man  quite  unfit  for  the  responsible  position  to 
which  he  was  bom.  To  this  grievous  defect,  he  adds  the 
vices  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery ;  not  that  he  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  but  his  excesses  are  notorious  and  fre« 
quent.  Still  I  do  not  believe  him  qmte  incorrigible.  If 
he  had  had  better  advisers  in  his  boy-hood,  or  even  if  he 
could  be  brought  under  stricter  discipline  at  present,  I 
think  there  are  good  po  ints  in  his  character,  which  might 
be  improved.  For  he  is  good-tempered,  kind  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  not  the  least  vindictive  or  cruel. 

9.    Ifeean.  Putteh  Singh  is  the  illegitimate  brother  of 

tfaeBaja.    Peisa  slight  made  man, 

OfMeeanFutteh  Singh,    ^bout  32  years  of  age.    He    speaks 

well  and  fluently,  and  has  a  fair  share  of  intelligence. 
Sver  Ednce,  however,  he  emerged  from  boy-hood,  he  has 
been  under  a  dlond.  The  Dowager  Banee,  the  mother  of 
the  present  Raja,  is  his  mortal  enemy.  To  the  autho- 
rities he  has  always  been  represented  as  a  turbulent 
and  dangerous  character,  and  certamly  there  are  epochs 
mhiscarefer  wbteb  justify  this  reproach.    At  the  same 
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time,  lie  has  always  been  bullied  aad  persecuted.  He 
has  never  experienced  kind  treatment,. and,  in  despair, 
he  has  grown  *  morose,  vindictive,  and  debauched. 
He  drinks  even  more  incessantly  than  the  Raja, 
and  himself  admits  that  he  is  not  fit  for  work  unless 
half  intoxicated.  With  the  people,  •  he  is  a  favorite. 
Every  endeavour  was  '  made  to.  seize  him  during 
1857  and  1858,  butlie  roamed  at  large,  unmolested,  among 
them.  About  two  months  ago  he  joined  the  *^  Dootn," 
or  body  of  insurgents,  was  selected  to  be  their  Chief, 
and  from  that  time  commenced  active  operations,  which 
resulted,  very  shortly,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Dhaoo, 
or  King's  party.  An  allowance  of  500  rupees  a  year  was 
assigned  for  his  maintenance  by .  Mr.  Er3kine,  but  he 
seldom  got  paid,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  .the 
country.  One  of  his  slave  girls  was  carried  off  by  Purrus 
Bam,  Vakeel,  and  another  by  one.of  theWuzeers. '  Many 
slights  and  indignities  were  put  on  him.  None  of  his  ene- 
mies can  accuse  him  of  rapacity  or  cruelty :  the  single 
charge  against  him  is,  that  he  is  a  seditious, character,  dis- 
affected to  the  British.  '  It  was  said  -of  him  that  he 
proposed  to  attack  Simla,  during  the  height  of  the  dis- 
turbances, if  500  men  would'  follow  him.  This  last  charge 
•I  specially  enquired  into.  Not  a  single  person  could  aver 
that  the  menace  had  been  spoken  in  his  presence.  It  was 
all  Tiear-say,  and  was  not  brought  hbine .  to  the.  Meeanv  I 
myself  disbelieve  theaocusatioa.  •  I  think  he  was  obnoxious 
to 'Purrus  Bam,  Vakeel,  and  other  leading  men  of  the 
**Dhaoo  *',  party  owing  to  hijs  sympathy  with  the  people, 
andthesb  men  had  an  object  io  viUfykyf  iijaa.    At  the 
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fiame  time  I  am  sure  lie  ougbt  to  be  watched.  TJader  his 
guidance  the  "Doom"  became  a  formidable  insurrection, 
and  many  excesses  sr&ce  committed,  of  whidh  the.  iusur- 
geutfi  had  not  been  guilty  befpre  his  arrival.  I  have  seri- 
ously admonished  him,  and,.  I  hope,  taken  steps  to  prevent 
any  jnijjconduct  in  future.  I  have  dismissed  him  to  his 
home,  and  required  him  to  execute  recognizances  that  he 
.would  not  again  interfere  in  public  aflEairs.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  the^e  promises,  I  have  assigned  him  an  allowance  of 
50  rupees. a  month,  or  600  rupees  a  year,  and  enjoin- 
ed the  Wuzeers  or  ministers  to  see  that  it  is  regularly 
paid. 

10.  The  Dowager  Banee,    mother  of  the    present 
^^.   -^         _  B^aja,  is  well  known  as  a  dissolute 

Of  t&e  Dowager  lUned.  .       . 

and  intriguing,  though  clever,  wo- 
man. In  previous  correspondence,  her  pernicious  in- 
fluence Tbas  frequently  been  denounced,  and  more  than 
once  she  has  been  told  not  to  interfere  in  public  affairs. 
Still,  when  I  first  took  charge  of  Bussahir,  the  Ranee 
addressed  me  on  public  matters,  quite  as  often  as  the 
Raja«  I  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  and  said  I  could 
not  recognize  a  divided  authority.  For  the  present,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  her  from  residing 
at  Rampoor,  the  Capital,  and  have  restricted  her  to 
BooroO)  her  jagheer  estate,  where  she  has  a  comforta- 
ble house. 

11.  The    Wuzeers    of    Bussahir   are    hereditary. 

Of  the  rival  Wuzeers         Their  rank  is  coeval  with  that    of 
the  Baja,  and  there  are  three    dis- 
tinct families,  each  presiding  over  a  distinct   tract    of 
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country.  Tbieir  fSEtmilies  are  dislinguished  from  each 
other  by-  peculiar  names,  such  as  the  *'  PoAree/'  the 
«*  Shooft,"  and  the  "  Kool/*  the  names  being  taken  from 
villages  or  pergunnahs,  from  which  they  originally  sprung. 
As  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  disorder  is 
this  institution  of  hereditary  Wuzeers,  aggravated  further 
by  the  number  of  existing  representatives,  their  fends 
and  division  into  separate  parties,  I  beg  to  give  a  genea- 
logical account  of  each  branch,  which  will  shew  the  pre- 
sent Wuzeers,  and  the  factious  under  which  they  have 
ranged  themselves  :— 
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Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (thus*)  viz  :  Zalimzor* 
Futteh  Ram,  Asmaazor    of  the  Poaree   branch,    Doorga 
Nund  and  Debhi  Nund  of  the  Kool  branch,  and  Thakoor 
Doss,     Bishn  Doss  of  the  Shooa  branch,  were  of  the 
"  Doom,"  or  insurgent  party.    Those  marked  with  a  single 
dagger  (thust)  viz :  Surjeet,  Heera  Nund,  and  Goburdhun 
Doss,  were  on  the  other,  or  the   "  Dhaoo*' side/    The  lea- 
ders on  the  insurgent  side  are  the  most  capable    and  intel- 
ligent.    Bishn  Doss  especially  seems  to  be  the  best  of  alL 
Surjeet,  on  the  other  side,  is  weak  in  intellect,   and  the 
dupe  of  designing  men,  who  have  surrounded  him.     His 
personal  character  is  irreproachable,  but  he  has  so  great  a 
defect  of  speech  as  to  be  almost  dumb,  and  is  barely  re- 
moved  from  idiotcy.     Heera   Nund  had  been  removed 
from  office  some  years  ago,  on  the  complaint  of  the  people, 
by  Lord  W.  Hay.  Goburdhun  Doss  is  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent. By  the  rule  of  the  country,  there  can  be  only  three 
Wuzeers,  all  other  members  of  the  family  remaining  unem- 
ployed.    The  Wuzeers,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  Sur- 
jeet, Bishn  Doss,  and  Doorga  Nund — in   place  of  his  fa- 
ther Luchmee  Nund,  who  died  last  year.  Of  these  Wuzeers 
actually  in  office,  one, — Surjeet,— rwas  on  the  Dhaoo  side, 
and  the  other  two, — Bishun  Doss  and  Doorga  Nund,  were 
with  the  insurgents.  The  members  of  each  family  of  Wuz- 
eers are  constantly  intriguing  against  each  other  for  place 
and  power,  and  the  families  themselves  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  are  constantly  struggling  for  predominance. 

12.     The  **  Doom'*  is  the  name   given  in   Bussahir 

The  "Doom"  or  Insur-     *^  any  popular    combination  raised 

^^^*^'  for  the  redress  of  special  grievances, 
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or  for  enforcing  claims  to  certain  rights*  It  is  axji  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling  under  great  excitement,—* 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  against'  certain  acts  of 
their  rulers  which  have  provoked  general  discontent. 
This  is  not  the  first  "  Doom"  or  rising  which  has  occur- 
red in  Bussahir,  and  I  find  it  is  not  unusual,  under  press- 
ing circumstances,  even  in  other  States.  When  some 
grievance  has  become  intolerable^  the  people  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  and  combine  for  a  general  demon* 
stration.  The  malcontents  leave  tjbeir  homes,  and  en- 
camp on  an  open  hill  side.  They  seldom  resort  to  vio- 
lence, but  collect  together,  and  by  neglecting  their  lands 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  revenue,  oblige  their  rulers 
to  pacify  and  disperse  them.  This  *^  Doom"  has  now 
been  ten  months  in  the  field.  Their  members  have  gra- 
dually increased,  until,  at  last,  almost  the  entire  adult 
male  population  who  could  possibly  be  spared  collected 
imder  the  flag  of  the  insurgents.  Still,  the  demonstra- 
tion was  disregarded.  No  advances  were  made,  and 
no  disposition  shewn  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 
They  were  regarded  as  rebels  in  arms  against  constituted 
authority,  and  were  threatened  with  coercion,  if  they  did 
not  disperse*  Until  the  beginning  of  last  month,  the 
"  Doom"  maintained  a  passive  attitude,  relying  apparent- 
ly on  their  numbers  and  obstinacy  for  eventual  justice. 
But,  after  that  date,  they  were  joined  by  Maean  Futteh 
Sing,  and  commenced  the  offensive.  The  houses  and 
property  of  those  obnoxious  to  the  people, — ^individuals 
supposed  to  have  prevented  the  redress  of  grievances,  or 
to  have  enriched  themselves  at  the  people's  expense, — were 
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Singled  out  for  attack.  The  house  of  Purrus  Ram 
Vakeel,  against  whom  all:  the  petitions  presented  to 
thi^  Supreme  and  local  Governments,  were  lerelled,  was 
razed  to-tbe  ground,  .and  his  property  given  over  to  in- 
discriminate plunder.  0  their  persons,  four  or  five  in 
number,  were  selected  for  a  similar  vengeance.  Many 
excesses  were  committed,  which  have  much  aggravated 
the  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and  are  seriously  to  be  deplor- 
ed. These  outrages  were  partially  retaliated,  according 
to  their  means,  by  the  "  Dhaoos"  or  King's  party,  and 
eventually,  actual  collision  occurred,  which  ended  in 
three  or  four  men  being  wounded  on  either  side,  but  no 
lives  were  lost. 

l?.-^The  "  DhSoo**  or  King's*party  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  officials  about  the  Raja, 

The  "IMoo**  or  official  -,  .  i     •  i  r  n  mi 

j,arty.  and  their  personal  followers.   There 

was  little  or  none  of  the  popular  element  in  this  faction. 
They  were  the  Kardars  who  had  become  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  on  account  of  their  rapacity  and  injustice. 
Their  head  quarters  was  in  the  pergunnah  of  Nawur, 
of  which  tract  many  of  the  leading  officials  were  natives. 
Nawur,  moreover,  had  been  more  or  less  conciliated,  and 
the  people  there  did  not  care  to  join  the  "  Doom,'*  They 
would  be  glad  if  the  objects  proposed  by  the  "  Doom" 
were  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  but  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  prolonged 
absence  from  home.  •  The  strength  of  the  "  Dhaoo"  par- 
ty was  not  in  their  numbers,  (for  they  scarcely  mustered 
40-   persons,  .exclusive  of  the  peasantry  of  pergunnah 
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"N&wur)  but,  in  the  presence  of  the  Raja,  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Superiiltendent  Hill  States,  and  in  the  person- 
al weight  and  influence  attaching  to  each  individual.  On 
the  one  side,  Ver^  maisses  of  rude  peasaints,  and  on  the 
•other,almost  all  the  lo(3aloflScials,  with  the  Raja  at  their 
head.  The  ' "  Dhaoo'*  always  treated  the  undisciplined 
force  of  their  opponents  with  contempt.  They  represeiit- 
ed  them  as  *^  Moofsids'*  or  rebels,  and  Idoked  forward 
rather  confidently  to  the  advent  of  a  British  force,  which 
should  reinstate  their  authority,  and  dissipate  the  popu- 
lar rising  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  When,  however,  the 
'"**  Doom"  threw  off  their  paesiveness  and  assumed  the  of- 
fensive, the  "Dhaoo"  became  really  alarmed.  The  N&- 
wur  peasahtry  *rere  called  to  arms,  and  on  heating  of  the 
^destruction  of  Purrus  Ramies  house,  they  got  the  Raja  to 
give  an  order  (which  he  declares  he  signed  under  compul- 
'sion)  to  burn  and  pltmder  the  entire  village,  coYitaining  the 
house  of  Jooalla  Doss,"  the  ageit  of  the  '•  Doom,"  who 
had  gone  to  Allahabad  and  to  Lahore,  to  petition  the 
Governor  General  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  This 
man  was  the  paid  agent  of  the  people.  He  was  no  crimi- 
nal, and  was  absent  in  the  execution  of  a  duty  confided  to 
him  by  the  popular  leaders.  Yet,  not  only  his  house'  aM 
.  property  but  the  houses  of  all  those  ^ilty  of  Uving  in  hig 
neighbourhood,  were, — twelve  in  number, — ^bumt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  property  therein,  plundered. 

14. — After  these  excesses  on  both  sides,  news  arrived 

Condition  of  parties  on     ^^^^  ^he   Government  had  deputed 

^^'^^^  me  to  visit  Bussahir,  and   to   adopt 

measures  for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  The  Rajah^t 
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.  o»ce  deserted  his  officials,  and  went  over  to  the  popular 
Bide.  He  promised  them  full  redress,  aad  declared  his 
entire  syuipathy  with  them.  I  have  before  adverted  to 
the  Raja*s  fickleness.    Probably,  seeing  that  the  fortunes 

.  of  the  "  Doom  '*  were  in  the  ascendant,  he  took  the  vic- 
torious side.    M  all  events,  I  must  do  him  the  credit  to 

,  state  that,  throughout  my  in-vestigations,  he  consistently 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  abused  his  former 
friends  and  advisers.  Deserted  by  the  Raja,  and  receiv- 
ing news  of  my  deputation,  obviously  on  the  petitions  of 
the  *^  Doom,'*  which  had  been  carried  to  the  GoverTOtor 

.  Generall  himself,  the  "  Dhaoo  "  party  lost  heart,  and  fled 

.  pteoipitatQ^y.  Some  came  to  the  British  pergunnah  of 
Koto  Khaee,  others  crossed  the  Sufclej  into  the  Kooloo 
district,  and  the  rest  took  refuge  wherever  an  asylum 

.  oflfored. 

15. — Such  was  the  state  of  afiSairs  when  I  reached  the 
borders  of  Bussahir,  on  the  11th  April.  I  have  already 
recorded  the  circumstanced  of  my  arrival,  and  the  gradual 
assemblage  of  all  parties,  by  the  16th,  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  and  actual  proceedings  were  not  commenced 
till  Monday,  the  18th.  But  from  the  12th  till  the 
18th,  I  was  not  entirely  idle.  Daily  I  met  groups  of 
peasants  belonging  to  the  "  Doom,**  who  had  made 
up  ^shelter  from  the  boughs  of  trees  and  were  bivouack- 
ed in  the  .forest.  I  endeavoured  to  aso^liain  froi)i 
them  the  causes  of  their  discontent,  and  to  probe  their 
real  feelings-  Ifc  has  been  often  asserted  that  these  hill 
peasants  are  the  dupes  of  other  more  designing  men^ 
who  have  led  them  astray^    But  in  all  my  conversations. 
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i  found  invariably  a  settled  discontenfc,  accompanied  by 
the  same  demands,  which  were  afterwards  elicited  in 
court,  when  they  appeared  under  their  leaders,  in  pre- 
sence of  their  antagoni&ts,  before  the  Raja  and  myself. 

16. — There  are  sixteen  pergunnahs  inBussahir,  and 
I  found  the  people  mixed  together 

rocess  o   enqimy.  .^    ^^^    Ot'OWd,      My   first   step  WaS 

to  distribute  them  under  their  local  leaders,  and  then  to 
interrogate  them  separately  as  to  their  grievances  and 
demands.  Accordingly,  on  Monday  the  ISth,  they  all 
■appeared  in  separate  groups,  laarshalled  unS^r  their 
own  head-men.  About  mid-day,  the  Baja  and  myself 
,took  .our  seats  in  the  open  air*  The  rival  Wuzeers 
sat  on  either  side,  together  with  miscellaneous  spectators, 
and  each  pergunnah  was  called  up  separately, 

17.^— Thek*  statements  were  unanimous.     They  said 

The    Bep^esentatives  of     ^^^    *'^^^'^^  ^^^^^^    WaS    Wild    and 

tlie  "  Doom."  :  secluded.     Except  along  the    valley 

of  ihe  Sutiej,  there  was  no  traffic,  and  the  substance 
of  the  people  consisted  of  their  crops  and  their  flocks, 
►which,  owing  .to  the  want  of  markets,  they  oould 
-not  readily  convert  into  cash.  Money  was  a  ibaroe 
commodity,  except  aiong  the  line  of  trade,  and  their 
dealings  among  themselves  were  almost  limited  to  ex« 
xjhange.  In  coaiseqiaence  of  these  incidents  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Government  revenue  had  always  been  levied, 
•partly  in  kind,  and  partly  in  cash.  They  could  easier  pay 
.a  heavy  revenue  in  this  way,  than  a  light  consolidated 
•sum  in  money.  Frorn  the  earliest  days  of  the  Bussahir 
•principeility,  the  State  had  been  supported  by  this  primi- 
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tire  mode  of  revenue.  The  Raja- had  kept  his  court,  and 
the  :people  had  lived  contented,  under  a  system  which, 
however  rude  and  complicated  to  British  ideas,  was  ye^ 
the  best  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  country.  la 
1851,  the  British  Government,  considering  that  the 
present  Raja  was  a  minor,  had  deputed  an  experienced 
Tehseeldar,  by  name  Sham  Lall,  to  make  ia  land  settle- 
ment in  money,  consolidating  all  miscellaiieous  imposts, 
and  fixing  upon  each  peasant,  a  sum  in  cash,  proportion- 
ed to  his  means  aild  the  extent  and  qilality  of  his 
land.  From  that  time,  the  revenue  has  been  thorough- 
ly disorganized.  They  themselves  \teve  reduced  to  po- 
verty. The  Raja'fei  treasury  was  notoriously  empty.  Con- 
stant demands  were  raised  against  them ;  revenue  emissa- 
ries were  ahv'ays  harassing  th^m,  and  they  were  in  utter 
perplexity,  ignorant  of  their  accounts,  and  never  feeling 
feecure  that  their  obligations  were  discharged.  Of  late 
years,  conflicting  orders  have  been  issued.  At  one  time 
Sham  Lairs  setiblement  had  been  set  aside^  and  a  partial 
return  made  to  the  old  system,  with  the  difference  that  the 
tribute  to  the  British  Government  of  Rs.  15,000  a  year,— 
which  is  levied  rateably  from  all  the  zemindars,— 
was  increased  50  per  cent,  or  to  22,500  rupees  a  year, 
in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  State  expenditure.  They 
had  paid  this  assessmeiit  for  a  year  without  complaining, 
but  seeing  that  the  Raja  was  no  richer,  while  they  were 
ground  to  ihe  dust,  they  had  determined  to  rise  part- 
ly  to  obtain  a  complete  I'etum  to  the  ancient  system  of 
revenue,  and  partly  to  punish  those  Kardars  who  had  spar- 
ed neither  them  nor  the  Rsgss  I'ut  had  plundered  botii. 
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Their  demands  for  the  fatnrewere*-^ 

Isfc,     The  ancient  system  of  Rfevenne. 

2nd.     A  rigid  scrutiny  tff  the  aQCounts. 

3rd.  The  surrender  of  those  who  had  embezzled  the 
pubho  revenue. 

4th.  The  selection  of  three  Wuzeers,  who,; with  the 
Raja,  should  be  alone  responsible  .for  the  future 
Government  of  the  country; 

5lb.  The  condign  punishment  of  Eurms  Ham,  Va** 
keel^  for  rapacity  and  comiptioni 

6fch.  The  exclusion  of  the  Dowager.  Ranee  from  any 
concern  with  public  affairs. 

18- — It  was  after  muoh  discussion  and  many  public 

Concession  of  the  ancient    meetings  that  thcse  demands  were 
system oiReuenue.  elicited.     The  Raja.safrby.  my  side, 

while  the  people  narrated  their  grievances,  and  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings.  With  his  consent^ 
the  wish  of  the  people  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  xe^* 
venue,  was  conceded,  with  this  proviso,  that  if.  the  income 
proved  insufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  State,  the  peo- 
ple should  make  good  the  difference^  by  a  rateable  levy, 
for  which  the  fixed  character  of  the  Government  tribute 
already  assessed  upon  them,  afforded  a. foundation.  The 
people  themselves  proposed  this  rule,  anticipating  ap- 
parently that  there  would  be. a  deficit. 

19. — ^This  system  is  avowedly  rudfe  and  cumbrous.^ 
The  reveaue  .is-made  up  of  Various 

Beasona  for  the  same.  imposts,  which  WOuld  be  intolerable 
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to  any  landholder  in  a  more,  civilized  part  of  India ;  bat 
we  must  not  judge  of  Bussahir  by  ordinary  rules  of  politi- 
cal economy.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
advantages  of  a  fixed  money  assessment,  and  multiplied 
cesses,  levied  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind.  But,  iu 
the  first  place,  a  barbarous  race  'of  mountaineers,  in  a 
remote  and  secluded  part  of  the  Himalaya,  is  not 
able  to  discriminate  correctly  between  conflicting  sys- 
tems of  revenue.  They  prefer  what  they  are  best  ac- 
customed to^  however  opposed  to  their  real  interests. 
Moreover,  it  is  wt  possible  to  work  a  foreign  system  by 
such  means  as  Bussahir  can  supply.  A  money  assess- 
ment, to  be  popular,  must  be  fairly  and  evenly  distributed, 
not  only  between  diflTerent  pergunnahs  and  villages,  but 
between  man  and  man.  We  can  efifect  this  object  'with 
our  elaborate  machinery,  and  the  people  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fixed  and  definite  demand.  But  when  so 
much  depeiids  upon  equality  of  rates,  and  a  careful  classi- 
fication of  soils,  we  cannot  trust  the  loose  unscrupulous 
find  uneducated  agents  of  a  State  like  Bussahir.  The 
fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  disorder  that  has  pre- 
vailed, ever  since  the  attempt  was  made.  Add  to  this, 
the  rude  and  inaccessible  character  of  the  country,  the 
imperfect  circulation  of  coin,  the  strong  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  old  system,*  the  opposition  of  all  classes, 
— and  it  will  be  seen  that  Bussahir  is  not  prepared  for  a 
money  assessment;  or  if  such  a  system  must  be  introduc- 
ed, we  must  appoint  our  own  officers,  and  entirely  sweep 
away  the  native  agency.  One  of  two  alternatives  lies  be- 
fore us.    Either  we  must  adopt  the  ancient  system  of  the 
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country,  and  administer  it  by  native  officials,  or  we  must 
be  prepared  to  assume  the  entire  management  of  affairs,  to 
supersede  the  Raja  and  his  Wuzeers,  and  to  import  our 
own  agents.  A  mixed  system  will  not  be  successful,  as 
the  result  of  the  last  8  years  has  proved. 

20. — ^The  second  and  third  requests  of  the  insurgents 

scrntiny  of  accounts,  and    must  be  taken  together.     The  people 
surrender  of  defaulters.        j^^^  conceived  the  notion,  that,  as  the 

Raja's  treasury  was  empty,  and  themselves  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  poverty,  the  revenue  of  the  country  must 
have  been  embezzled  by  the  Kardars,  or  middle-men. 
To  this  class  they  attributed  their  own  misfortunes,  and 
the  anarchy  that  distracted  the  country.  The  petitions 
addressed  to  Government,  complained  loudly  of  the  ven  ali- 
ty  and  oppression  exercised  by  the  Kardars,  and  one  of 
the  most  determined  objects  of  the  "  Doom  '*  was  to  pro- 
cure their  punishment,  and  to  exact  a  rigid  account. 
With  indiscriminate  fury,  all  subordinates  about  the 
Court,  as  well  as  provincial  officers  in  the  interior,  were 
denounced.  Many  persons  had  fled  the  country  in  fear 
of  the  popular  indignation,  and  others  absconded  while 
the  enquiiy  was  going  on.  At  first,  I  thought  that,  having 
selected  the  Wuzeers  or  Ministers,  I  might  safely  make 
over  the  petty  officials  to  their  charge,  requiring  each 
Wuzeer  to  take  the  j^ccounts  of  his  circuit,  to  realize  the 
balance,  and  then  himself  to  render  an  account  to  the 
treasury.  Four  or  five  Kardars  were,  in  this  way, 
delivered  over  to  their  custody.  But  I  soon  found  that 
I  could  not  trust  them  with  such  a  duty,  or  rather  so 
long as^  the  "  Doom'', was  in  full  strength^  the.  people 
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themselves  were  too  infuriated  to  wait  for  enquiry.  I 
was  obliged  to  release  the  prisoners,  and  to  take  them 
under  my  own  care.  The  people  then  became  suspici- 
ous that  they  were  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey.  They 
thought  that  I  was  leagued  with  the  opposition,  and 
suddenly  left  my  kutchery,  (in  the  open  air)  and  went 
off  to  a  neighbouring  knoll.  There  they  consulted  to- 
gether, and  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  last  I  follow- 
ed them,  and  explained  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  sur- 
render the  supposed  delinquents  to  their  mercy.  No 
one  could  be  punished  until  he  had  been  found  guilty.  I 
Promise  to  depute  a  Go.  Promised  to  send  a  Government 
vomment  scrutineer.  officer  to  Eampoor,  for  the  purpose 

of  taking  the  accounts  of  the  past  three  years.  By  this 
process  I  hoped  to  secure  an  impartial  scrutiny,  as  well 
as  to  discover  the  real  defaulters.  When  this  enquiry 
was  over,  I  promised  to  return  to  Bussahir,  and  to  ex- 
act from  each  criminal  the  uttermost  farthing.  These 
assurances  at  last  pacified  them.  Not  however,  till  I  re- 
minded them,  that  although  I  had  no  troops  with  me, 
being  desirous  to  effect  a  compromise  without  resort  to 
arms,  yet,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  I  had  ample 
forces  to  coerce  them,  if  they  persisted  in  trying  intimida- 
tion. For  His  Honor  will  remember  that,  with  his  ap- 
proval,— Captain  Younghusband,  with  350  of  the  K^n- 
gra  Police  Battalion,  and  the  Wuzeer  of  Mimdee,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  auxiliaries,  had  taken  up  positions  on  the 
borders  of  Bussahir,  and  only  waited  for  the  order  to 
march  into  the  country.  The  people  were  well  awaro 
of  these  plans,  and,  no  doubt,  it  gave  force  to  my  words, 
and  made  the  ^^  Doom''  more  amenable  to  control. 
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21.     The  confusion  and  anarchy  that  has  prevailed. 
Difficulty  of  clearing  up    ^^^    *^®  ^^st  year  and  more,   will 

the  accounts.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y^^  ^f  ^j^^    aCCOUntS    a 

most  arduous,  if  not  an  impossible,  task.     At  present  ma-i 
ny  of  the  chief  defaulters  are  fugitives,  and  without  their 
presence    no  accounts  can  be  rendered,  as  they  alone 
possess  the  records.     Joalla  Doss,*    Kayut,   the  head 
accountant,  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbouring   state  of 
Komharsein.  TJng  Doss,*    the   treasurer,  is  in  Kooloo. 
These  persons  must  be    sent    for,    and    the  accounts 
themselves  being  most  intricate,   not  only  between  the 
provincial  kardars  and  the  Wuzeers,  but  also  between  the 
Wuzeers  and  the  State,  T  could  not  spare  the  time  myself 
to  attempt  the  task.     At  least  three  months  will  be  re- 
quired, and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  clear    and 
coherent  result  will,  even  then,  be    attained.     For   these 
reasons  I  determined  to  appoint  a  Government  Inspector. 
I  have  already  selected  a  man  called  Indur  Singh,   for- 
merly in  the  Settlement  office,  now  out  of  employ  at  ITm- 
ritsur.     He  is  a  good   accountant,  and  I  think  he  wiU 
answer.     I  propose  to  give  him  a  salary  of  60  rupees  a 
month,  and  a  guard  of  about  ten  men  of  the  Police  Bat- 
talion, if  His  Honor  approves.     I   shall  then  return  to 
Rampoor,  early  in  October,  and  conclude  my  arrange- 
ments for  the  organization  of  the  Bussahir  State. 

22.     The  4th  object  of  the  "  Doom*'  was  the   limita- 

Limitation  and  appoint-     ^ion  of  the  number  of  Wuzeers,  and 
ment  of  Wuzeers.  ^^^^  selection  of  three  of  the  best  for 

the  management  and  control  of  public  affairs.     The  opi- 
nion of  the  people  was   asked,  the  Eaja   was  consulted, 

*  Both  these  men  have  come  in  and  consented  to  return  to  Bussahir. 
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and  I,  also,  carefully  weighed  the  claims  and  quaHfica- 
tions  of  each  candidate.  The  result  was  that  the  fol- 
lowing three  were  chosen : — 

1.  Bishn  Doss,  Shooa  Wuzeer. 

2.  Doorganund,  Kool  Wuzeer. 

3.  Futteh  Ham,  Poaree  Wuzeer. 

Doorganund  is  quite  a  boy,  about  16  or  17  years  old. 
But  his  claims  were  paramount,  and  he  was  intelligent. 
I  appointed  his  uncle,  Debhinund,— a  quiet,  unassuming, 
yet  able  man, — as  his  instructor  and  guide,  until  Doorga- 
nund attained  his  majority.  The  third  Wuzeer  is  Futteh 
Bam.  I  had  great  compunction  in  setting  aside  Surjeet, 
and  in  appointing  Futteh  Ram  in  his  place.  The  ap- 
pointment is  only  acting,  until  I  return,  next  October. 
Surjeet  is  the  son  of  Munsookh  Doss,  by  far  the  most 
able,  and  the  most  honest  Wuzeer  that  has  ruled  in  Bussa- 
hir  for  the  last  30  years.  But  Munsookh  Doss  is  dead, 
and  the  son  does  not  inherit  any  of  his  father's  adminis- 
trative ability.  He  is,  indeed,  next  door  to  an  idiot.  He 
can  scarcely  get  out  a  word  through  natural  defect  of 
speech.  His  power  was  delegated  to  those  who  were  at 
once  corrupt  and  irresponsible.  I  was  obliged  to  set  him 
aside,  and  to  select  Futteh  Ram  for  trial  in  his  place. 
This  man  is  at  least  intelligent.  His  capacity  to  govern, 
and  honesty,  remain  to  be  seen.  The  other  Wuzeers  ex- 
cluded from  active  employ, — ^^viz.  Heera  Nund,  Goburdhun 
Doss,  and  Surjeet,"  were  required  to  execute  recognizau- 
oes  that  they  would  live  quietly  at  their  houses,  and  ab- 
stain from  intrigue.  The  three  selected  Wuzeers  were 
solemnly  warned  that  the  fate  of  Bussahir,  their  own 
reputation  and  means  of  living,  depended  upon  the  resulb 
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of  tlieir  administration.  This  was  the  laSt  attempt  I 
could  make  to  maintain  tlie*local  system  of  Government 
in  Bussahir.  If  this  failed,  the  British  Government  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  the  net  proceeds  to  the  Raja.  In 
that  case,  the  local  officials  would  be  displaced.  Our 
system  would  require  trained  and  experienced  agents. 
The  Wuzeers  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  their  occupation  gone.  The  Raja  would 
be -a  pensioner,  instead  of  an  independent  trinoe — ^wielding 
power  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects.  I  had  shewn  that 
there  was  not  the  least  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  take  this  step,  by  the  efforts  I  had  made 
to  restore  order,  and  to  vivify  the  effete  administration  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  in  their  hands,  and  I  hop- 
ed they  would  see  their  responsibility  and  the  trust  con- 
fided to  them. 

23.     The  5th  demand  of  the  "  Doom"  was  for  the 
dismissal  of  Purrus  Ram,    Vakeel. 

Pnrrus  Earn,  Vakeel.  mu-       ic    •   i  -n- 

This  official  was  very  unwilling  in- 
deed to  enter  Bussaliir.  He  loitered  behind,  did  not 
accompany  me  on  the  route,  frequently  assured  me  before 
I  started  that  his  life  was  in  peril,  and  altogether  shewed 
any  thing  but  the  demeanour  of  an  innocent  man.  He 
eventually  came  in  with  Wuzeers  Surjeet,  Goburdhun  Doss, 
and  others.  When  he  appeared  in  the  op^n  court  I  held, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  yells  and  execrations  with  which 
he  was  greeted.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  res- 
train the  populace  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him.  It 
appears  that  he   has  been  the  Bussahir  Vakeel  at  the 
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Simla  courfc  for  several  years  past.  In  1856,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  W.  Hay  to  *be  Superintendent  of  the 
State,  his  son  discharging  his  duties  as  Vakeel  at  Simla. 
The  appointment  superseded  the  routine  of  the  country, 
displaced  the  Wuzeers,  and  made  them  his  enemies.  The 
anarchy  already  existing  was  worse  confounded.  The 
country  became  too  hot  for  hifn,  and  he  was  eventually 
withdrawn  in  1858,  reverting  to  his  original  position  as 
Vakeel.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the  people, 
that  Purrus  Ram,  as  Vakeel,  is  entitled  to  free  rations 
for  himself  and  two  servants,  whenever  he  accompanies 
the  district  oJEcer  in  his  tours  through  Bussahir.  On 
this  pretence,  he  exacted  from  every  Pergunnah  that  he 
passed  through,  not  only  his  rations,  but  small  sums  in 
money,  woollen  wrappers— the  produce  of  the  country, 
large  supplies  of  ghee,  oil,  and  flour,  besides  one  sheep  or 
a  goat  at  every  stage,  which  he  sent  oflf  to  his  own  house. 
These  exactions  were  repeated  on  every  visit  he  made,  and 
became  annual  inflictions.  He  exacted  and  appropriated 
petty  fines  for  alleged  want  of  coolies,  or  on  pretence  of 
an  unrepaired  bridge,  or  the  bad  state  of  the  road.  He 
also  took  contracts  on  the  Hindoostap  and  Thibet  road, 
for  which  he  was  paid  by  Government,  and  never  paid  his 
work  people.  Individual  instances  of  bribery  were  brought 
forward  against  him,  either  as  Vakeel,  or  during  his  incum- 
bency as  Superintendent  of  Bussahir.  In  one  case  it 
was  fully  proved  that  he  had  first  prosecuted  a  man  for 
default  of  revenue  at  Rampore,  and  then  had  taken  bribes 
for  his  release.  In  another  case  he  had  procured  a  Per- 
wanah  from  the  district  officer,  giving  a  debtor  three  or 
four  years'  grace  from  his  creditors,  on  the  score  of  want 
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of  assets,  and  for  this  favor  realized  goods  worth  125 
rupees.  Purrus  Ram  admits  procuring  the  order,  but 
denies  the  receipt  of  any  douceur.  In  a  case  of  affray 
between  the  zemindars  of  Keonthul  and  Bussahir,  he 
levied  heavy  bribes  from  both  sides ;  the  banker  attests 
paying  180  rupees  on  behalf  of  the  zemindars,  but  can- 
not say  to  what  purpose  it  was  devoted.  In  a  fourth 
case  he  promised  to  assist  a  Lumberdar  in  getting  pos- 
session of  some  land,  and  received  20  rupees,  out  of  100 
Rupees,  the  price  fixed.  Purrus  Ram  admits  the  receipt 
of  ten  rupees,  but  declares  it  was  in -payment  of  a  debt. 
Other  minor  cases  I  do  not  mention.  But  the  prin- 
cipal and  general  complaint  against  him  was,  that  he 
misrepresented  the  real  state  of  affairs  to  the  dis- 
trict officer,  always  maligning  the  insurgents,  pre- 
venting the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  and  backing  with 
all  his  influence  the  cause  of  the  corrupt  officials.  It 
was  also  stated  that,  during  the  cholera  visitation  of 
1857,  a  wealthy  man  at  Rampoor  died,  with  both 
his  sons.  There  were  no  heirs  left  to  his  property, 
which,  therefore,  should  have  reverted  to  Govern- 
ment. The  court  officials,  however,  made  away  with  the 
whole,  and  Purrus  Ram  took  a  lion's  share.  When  his 
house  was  plundered  by  the  insurgents,  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles, recognized  as  the  property  of  the  deceased,  were 
found  there,  and  are  now  iii  the  Government  treasury  at 
Kampoor.  It  is  alleged  by  the  peoplQ  that,  when  the 
accounts  are  scrutinized,  he  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  defaulters.  But  thi^  charge  remains  to  be 
proved.  I  think  him  a  dangerous  and  artful  person.  He 
is  thoroughly  detested^  and  he  knows  that  his  life  would 
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not  be  safe  for  a  day  in  Bussahir.  Ifc  was  impossible  to 
retain  such  a  man  as  Vakeel.  The  Eaja  himself 
was  the  first  to  repudiate  him.  His  house  has  been  des- 
troyed by  the  insurgents,  and  all  property  contained 
therein  has  been  plundered.  But  he  was  far  too  cunning 
to  leave  his  real  wealth  at  home,  during  such  disturbed 
times ;  and  with  such  bitter  excitement  against  him,  he 
knew  full  well  that  he  would  be  the  first  yictim.  Like 
all  natives,   he  had  provided    against  the  storm,  and 

though  grain  and  bulky  articles  were  plundered,  yet  cash, 
jewels,  and  valuable  property,  had  long  since  been  remov- 
ed to  secure  places  of  shelter.  I  cannot  take  any  steps 
to  recover  his  losses.  Those  men  who  went  to  Allaha- 
bad and  Lahore  have  lost  their  all,  in  the  general  disor- 
der. They  are  not  yet  compensated,  although  innocent 
of  offence.  Purrus  Ram  has  suffered  the  just  penalty  of 
his  naisconduct.  Further  punishment  would  be  inexpe- 
dient. For  although  such  venality  and  fraud  as  he  has 
been  guilty  of  are  inexcusable,  yet  under  a  native  Gro- 
vernment,  such  crimes  are  not  regarded  in  the  same  se- 
vere light  as  with  ourselves. 


-o* 


24.     The  last  request  was,  that  the  Ranee  should  be 
Exclusion   of  Dowager    Interdicted  from   all   concern  with 

Eanee  from  State  affai«.  p^^^j^    ^^^^^^^     j  y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

steps  to  secure  her  exclusion.  The  Maharaja  of  Put- 
tialah,  and  the  Rajas  of  Nabba  and  Jheend,.  recently 
submitted  a  paper  of  requests  through  me  to  Government. 
One  of  their  demands  was,  that  if  any  of  the  three  Chiefs 
should  die,  leaving  an  infant  heir,  ho  Ranee  should  be 
admitted  to  the  regency.    They  particularly  begged  that 
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Vomen  ahould  be  •  excluded,  and  it  is  notorioug  that 
women  in  this  country,  especially  those  of  high  rank, 
are  quite  unfit  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  They 
are  br^jught  up  in  seclusion  and  ignorance,  they  never 
mix  with  the  world,  know  nothing  of  mankind,  much  leas 
of  State  craft,  and  in  fact  are  the  puppets  of  knaves,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  Ranee's  name,  execute  their  own  de^ 
signs,  without  being  responsible  for  the  result. 

25.  It  is  true  that  the  people  have,  with  one  ex-« 
Results  of  the  «n-     ccptiou,  viz  :  the  surrender  of  oflacials, 

^^^^'  been    entirely   successful.     But  they 

had  collected  under  able  leaders,  and  were  agitating  for 
their  rights,  and  for  such  principles  of  Government  as 
they  thought  would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  order.  I 
regard  every  concession  made  to  them  as  reasonable^ 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify  each.  The  return  to 
the  ancient  system  of  revenue,  a  strict  audit  of  accounts, 
and  punishment  of '  proved  defaulters,  the  appointment 
of  only  three  Wuzeers,  the  exclusion  of  the  Ranee,  aild 
the  dismissal  of  Purrus  Ram,  were  all  legitimate  and  pro- 
per objects  for  popular  agitation,  and  I  would  never  have 
yielded,  if  I  had  not  believed  that  each  and  all  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

26.  On  the   23d  of  April,  the  "  Doom''  began  to 

<S^aduai  dksolution    of    disperse.    Every  road  and  path  lead- 
the  "  Doom."  -^g  £^^j^  Bagee  was  crowded  with 

zemindars,  with  their  bedding  on  their  backs,  retmrniqg 
to  their  homes, — homes  which  they  had  not  seen  for  ten 
months.     On  the  24th,'  the  whole  place  was:  deserted,  aid 
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tte  Raja  and  the  Wuzeers  took  their  leave.  I  was  the 
last  person  to  go,  and  before  the  "  Doom"  dissolved, 
I  had  promised  to  return  in  October,  to  complete  my  ar- 
rangements for  the  organization  of  the  country.  The 
people  went  away  thoroughly  content.  The  Raja  express- 
ed himself  quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  Wuzeers 
appeared  confident  of  their  ability  to  govern  the  country, 
and  promised  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  to  the 
'British  Government,  (about  6,500  rupees)  early  in  May. 
^Meean  Futteh  Singh  started  for  Surrahun,  with  all 
the  G-ovemment  arms,  consisting  of  matchlocks  and 
swords,  which  had  bden  taken  out  of  the  magazine  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  war.  He  was  to  restore  them  to 
their  places,  and  to  retire  to  his  own  home. 

27.     Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Bussahir, 

General  Snimnary  and    ^'^^  ^uch  the  arrangements  I  have 
"°^*^^*-  made.     In  obedience  to  the  express 

wishes  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  set  up  the  Raja  and  his  efi^te  administration,  and  to 
.  construct  the  best  fabric  I  could  out  of  the  materials 
around  me.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  stand,  at  all  events 
till  October,  when  I  intend  to  revise  my  work,  and  supply 
its  defects.  But  I  request  the  Government  will  just  reflect 
on  the  elements  of  discord  that  exist  in  this  unhappy 
State.  Look  at  the  Raja !  his  imbecility,  his  debauched  ha- 
bits, his  fickleness,  and  indifference  to  public  affairs. 
What  can  become  of  a  country  with  such  a  ruler  ?  Then 
take  the  Meean  Futteh  Singh.  His  debauchery,  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  his  dangerous  antecedents,  and 
his  violence  I     As  if  these  were  not  saflicient  calamities 
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for  ono  petty  State  to  eudure,  there  are  the  rival  Wuzeera 
always  plotting  and  intriguing  one  against  the  other,  sel- 
fish, and  regardless  of  the  public  good ;  and  to  crown 
all,  there  is  the  restless  and  dissolute  Ranee,  ambitious 
of  power,  surrounded  by  knaves,  who  fatten  on  the  dis- 
orders of  the  State.  Any  one  of  these  evils  is  sufficient 
to  derange  the  healthy  action  of  any  Government.  Where 
all  are  combined  together,  what  else  but  anarchy  and 
confusion  can  be  expected  ?  It  may  be  that,  by  constant 
and  vigilant  attention,  the  machinery  of  native  Govern- 
ment may  be  preserved,  and  no  exertions  of  mine  shall 
be  wanting.  But  against  such  obstacles,  I  almost  des- 
pair of  success.  Meanwhile,  to  give  my  own  plans  a 
fair  chance  of  success,  I  must  retain  the  political  super- 
vision of  Bussahir  in  my  own  hands. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  and  Superintendent 
Cis  Stttlej  States^  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  the  Punjab,  No.  312,  duted  28th  November,  1859. 

Incontinuationof  my  despatch  No.  122  dated  30th 
April  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  second,  and  I 
hope  final,  report  on  the  afiuirs  of  Bussahir, 

2.  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances of  my  last  visit.  A  large  body  of  the  peasantry! 
upwards  of  three  thousand  in  number,  was  in  active  in- 
surrecton.  Collisions  had  taken  place,  and  grave  excesses 
had  been  committed. .  The  official  party,  deserted  by  the 
Raja,  had  taken  to  flight.  All  government  was  at  an  end. 
Alarm  had  spread  into  the  neighbouring  British  territoryi 
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and  troops  had  been  collected  for  precaution's  sake.  At 
this  crisis,  I  arrived  at  Bussahir.  I  gave  the  insurgents 
an  audience  in  the  presence  of  the  Eaja>  and  after  some 
discussion,  acceded  to  their  reasonable  demands,  i^hich  I 
here  repeat. 

1'. — ^A  return  to  the  ancient  system  of  revenue. 

2. — A  scrutiny  and  audit  of  public  accounts. 

3. — ^A  selection  and  limitation  of  the  hereditary  Wuzeers- 

4. — The  exclusion  of  the  Dowager  Ranee  from  State  affairs. 

5. — The  dismissal  of  Purrus    Ram,  Vakeel,    and  other 
obnoxious  officials. 

3.  Upon  these  concessions,  the  malcontents  quiet- 
Present  tranquiUity.  ^7  dispersed.     No  display  of  force 

was  made,  and  no  expense  what- 
ever was  incurred.  An  admiaistration  was  speedily 
formed,  which  has  daily  progressed  in  favor  and  strength. 
Those  rumours  and  alarms  so  prevalent  before,  those 
excesses  so  much  to  be  deplored,  entirely  disappeared. 
The  detachments  of  Police  in  British  territory  were  a- 
gain  reduced  to  their  ordinary  complement.  The  Go- 
vernment tribute,  nearly  two  years  in  arrears,  has  now 
been  discharged  in  full.  Hundreds  of  European  travel- 
lers, including  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  have  visited 
the  country,  and  experienced  uniform  civility.  In  short, 
Bussahir  has,  during  the  last  six  mouths,  enjoyed  a  state  of 
repose  to  which,  for  many  years,  it  had  been  a  stranger. 

4.  Still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tranquillity 
should  bo  restored  by  a  simple  wave  of  the  wand.     The 
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cotmtry  had  knag  been^  a  pr^  to  intestine  disorders.  The 
people  tbemselves  had  become  demoralized  by  the  want 
of  a  good  government,  and  by  the  pronaptinga  of  incest 
saast  intrigue.  There  was:  atiH  a  small  but  pdwerful  par- 
ty dissatisfied  with  the  couarae  of  events,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Purrus  Bam,  the  ex- Vakeel.  Dismisaed;  from 
office,  and  execrated  by  the  people,  he  dared  not  live  in 
Bussahir,  but  took  up  his  residence  at'  Simla,  from 
whence  he  fomented  complaints^  and  did  his  i^fcmost  to 
obstruct  my  measures.  And  here  I  would  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  uniform  support  I  received  from  His  Ho- 
nor the  Lieutenant  Q-ovemor.  He  knew  my  difficulties 
and  gave  me  his  confidence,  and  whatever  success  I  have 
attained,  is  due  to  his  generous  assistance. 

5.     My  second  visit,  the  result  of  which  I  proceed  la 

Oircnmstances  of  present      TCCOrd,  WaS  paid  on  the    21st    Octo- 

^*^**'  ber  last.     On  that  day  I  arrived  at 

Rampoor,  and  was  met,  not  by  an  infuriated  d,nny  of  pea- 
sants, but  by  the  Raja  and  his  Wuzeers,  according  to  or- 
dinary  custom.  I  stayed  nineteen  days  at- Rampoor.  I 
had  myself  informed  the  people  in  AprU.  last  that  I  would 
return  in  October,  and  news  of  my  arrival  had  spread  over 
the  whole  country*  Nevertheless,  no  crowd  was  collected 
and  no  complaints  were  preferred.  The  town  wore 
the  same  quiet  aspect  as  on  ordinary  occasions.  1  had 
therefore  full  leisure  to  examine  into  every  ,  depart- 
ment of  the  administration,  and  to  correct  every  anomaly 
and  adjust  each  embroilment  as  it  came  to  light.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  see  the  people,  so  I 
protracted  my  stay  until  the  winter  fair,  which  t^akes  place 
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on  the  Sfch  November.  At  this  season,  traders  come  up 
from  the  plains  and  lower  hills,  and  exchange  their  sugar, 
rice,  cotton,  &c.,  for  the  products  of  upper  Himalaya,  which 
mainly  consist  of  borax,  sulphur,  wool,  opium,  churrus, 
blankets,  pushm,  &c.  This  fair  is  a  general  rendezvous 
at  which  the  country  people  supply  their  wants,  and  sell 
their  surplus  stock,  I  had  therefore  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  meeting  them  and  hearing  their  sentiments.  With 
the  exception  of  some  complaints  about  the  inequality 
of  the  assessed  revenue,  I  found  them  perfectly  contented. 
They  spoke  well  of  the  Wuzeers,  and  of  the  blessings  of 
peace.  I  could  not  avoid  contrasting  their  present  demea* 
nour  with  the  excitement  that  prevailed  in  April  last. 
Then  they  thronged  round  me,  and  were  clamorous  in 
narrating  their  grievances.  From  morning  to  night  I 
could  get  no  respite  from  them.  But  now,  they  only- 
appeared  when  sent  for,  and  probably  I  should  not  have 
seen  them  at  all,  but  for  the  attractions  of  the  fair. 

6.    At  this  visit,  I  gained  some  insight  into  the 

The  ancient  system  of    aucient  system  of  Revenue,   which 

revenue.  ^|^q  people  SO  decidedly  preferred  to 

a  consolidated  assessment  in  money,  and  which  they  still 
continue  to  prefer,  as  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  find  out. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  no  experience  of  a  better,  and 
therefore  adhere  to  the  system  they  know,  rather  than 
fly  to  remedies  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  Bussahir  is 
indeed  a  difficult  country  to  bring  under  more  civilized 
rules.  It  lies  amidst  the  most  elevated  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya;    snowy  ridges    divide    one     portion   from 
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aBOtlier,  and  the  valley  of  Hie  Sntlej  is  almost  the   only 
route  by  wliich  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.    Half  of 
the  population  belongs  to  a  different  type  of  man,  and 
speak  a  different    language  from  the  other  half.   Upper 
Bassahir  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  rains;  there 
the  grape  abounds,  the  sheep  is  famous  for  its  wool,  and 
barley  or  rye,: — the  solitary  harvest  of  the  year, — ripens 
in   October.    An  attempt  was  made  in  1851,  to  measure 
th^  cultivated  lands,  and  to  apportion  the  revenue  ac« 
cording  to  the  area  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soiL    But 
the  result  was  a  heavy  and  unequal  assessment,  and 
ended  in  failure.    The  '  exertions  made  to  uphold  this 
assessment,  against  the  wishes  of  all  classes,  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  rebellion.    The  people  now 
shudder  at  the  very  name    of  a  "  Pymaish,"    (measure- 
ment) and  connect  the  idea  with  oppression  and  misrule. 
At  a  more  opportune  time,  the  experiment  should  be  re- 
newed ;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  one  thing  necessary 
for  the  complete  organization  of  Bussahir.     But  the  mea- 
surements must  be  made  utder  proper  superintendence  ; 
the  returns  must  be  well  tes  ted,    and  above  all,  the  de- 
mand must  be  distributed  with  great  caution  ;  for  the 
features  of  the  country  are  so  various,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  by  itself  would  be  an  unsafe  guide.    My 
present  labours  were  directed  only   to  the  improvement 
of  the  local  system. 

7.  The  revenue  of  Buss  ahir  is  realized  by  eighteen 
different  imposts  or  •*  Kurrads.'*  The  State  has  a  di- 
rect share  in  every  department  of  industry,  and  is  not 
above  receiving  its  income  in  a  little  ghee,  oilj  ooni|  ho« 
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ney,  vnn^,  (mfide  from  tlie  jui(5e  of  tli6  grape)  ingots  of 
iron,— where  iron  abotinds, — wool,  as  also  contributions 
from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  people.  The  British 
tribute,  -at  its  oinginal  asaessmeflt  of  16,000  rupees,  i« 
realised  in  cash,  and  1^  cost  of  such  festivals  as  the 
iRcmi'^Nowvteay  the  Bmsar&h^  and  the  SoUe^  is  provi- 
ded for,  each  by  its  separate  money  tax.  The  Raja's 
elephant  has  a  cess  specially  imposed  for  its  maintenance, 
to  which  ev:ery  peasant  contributes  itt  the  rate  of  three 
tonas  a  house.  A  similar  impost  :exists  for  furnishing 
the  Ulna's  magazitke, 

8.    Tho  collections  are  going  on  in  every  month    of 
iteanomBiias^ditnper.  .  *1^®  y^^r.     The  Wuzeers  collected 
^-^^^^^'  only  the  cash  revenue.     There  was 

a  separate  official  who  had  <5harge  of  the  grain  depart- 
ment, and  was  his  .own  collector.  The  oil,  wine,  and 
ghee,  were  in  the  hands  of  another  minister,  called  the 
**  Peeree  Bisht,"  who  stored  the  produce,  and  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  accounts.  TJae  pasturage  fees,  and  the 
contributions  of  Jive  stock,  such  as  sheep  and  goats, 
were  collected  and  managed  by  a  separate  officer,  styled 
the  "  Muggee.  Powan."  Each  of  these  ministers  employed 
his  own  .staff  to  collect  the  dues  of  his  department,  and 
tvas  independent  of  the  other.  Bach  kept  separate  ac- 
counts with  the  people  and  with  the  treasury.  A  pea- 
sant had  scarcely  got  rid  of  one  importunate  collector, 
when  anothefr  appeared,  and  his  life  became  «i  coniinual 
worry.  Each  officer  made  his  owti  disbursements,  and 
credited  only  the  net  revenue  to  the  treasury.  If  any 
jsemiAdar  emigrated  or  died  childless,  his.  hnds  were  tsk^ 
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ken  Tip  by  others,  who  repudiated  his  obligations.  The 
excuse  for  this  was,  that  the  revenue  was  a  personal  mat- 
ter, fixed  upon  the  man,  and  not  upon  the  land.  The 
same  rule  applied  in  the  case  of  sales  or  mortgages* 
The  new  owner  paid  no  additional  tax,  and  the  seller 
was  still  responsible  for  the  revenue. 

9.    It  was  easy  to  see  to  what  abuses  this  system  must 
give  rise,  and  how  vexatious  it  was 
to  the  people  :  so,  without  interfere 
ing  with  the  primitive  customs  of  the  country,  I  set  my- 
self to  work  to  make  such  reforms   as  were  practicable. 
With  the  consent  of  all  parties,  it  was  agreed  that  every 
'fcemindar  should  receive  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  all  the 
various  cesses  due  from  him    should  be  endorsed.     For 
these  cesses,  although  mostly  levied  in  kind,  are  not  va- 
riable with    the  crop,   but  of  a  fixed  character.     The 
whole  of  the  collections  of  every  kind  and  sort  were  pla- 
ced under  the  Wuzeers  ;  and  the   different  departments 
for  the  receipt  of  grain,  or  oil,  or  live   stock,   were  abo- 
lished.    The  Wuzeers  were  instructed  to  use  one   staff 
of  emissaries,   who  were  to    go  their  rounds  at   stated 
times.     The  Wuzeers  were  to  keep    the   entire  accounts, 
and  to  credit  the  receipts  at  once  into  the  treasury  or  the 
government  store-houses,    from    whence   disbursfements 
would  be  made,  according  to  custom.      The  accounts 
were  thus  centralized  and  made  simple,   the  expenses   of 
collection  were  greatly  reduced,  and  the  zemindars  were 
freed  from  the  incessant  worry  to  which  they  were  before 
subject.     The  liability  to  revenue  was   declared  insepara- 
ble from  the  land  ;  the  new  tenant  waste  pay  the  obli* 
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gations  thereon,  unless  a  special  agreement  existed  to  the^ 
contrary  ;  and  in  that  case,  although  the  revenue  would 
be  primarily  paid  by  the  original  owner,  yet,  in  the  event 
of  default,  the  present  occupant  would  also  be  liable. 

10.  At  Surrahun  in  Bussahir,  there  is  the  temple  of 

the  national  goddess,  called  Bheema-' 

The  Temple  of  Bheema- 

kaiiee  at  Surrahun.    ite    kalleo.     A  large  portion  of  the  oil, 

gteat  expenses. 

wine  and  com  received  from  the  coun- 
try, is  consumed  in  the  daily  sacrifices  to  this  deity.  A  goat 
is  killed  on  the  average  every  day,  and  offered  upon  the 
shrine.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  Raja  or  the  Wuzeers 
without  consulting  the  oracle  of  Surrahun,  and  whenever 
any  compact  is  made,  the  members  thereof  are  sworn  to 
observance  at  the  feet  of  Bheemakallee.  The  maintenance 
of  this  temple  is  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  the  Ra- 
ja's own  household.  The  idol  is  rich  in  ornaments  and 
has  a  full  treasury,  supposed  to  contain  about  40,000 
Rupees,  while  the  Raja's  own  Exchequer  at  Rampoor  is 
usually  empty.  On  great  occasions,  such  as  the  birth  of 
an  heir,  or  the  marriage  of  the  Raja,  treasure  can  be 
obtained  from  the  temple  ;  but  for  ordinary  expenses, 
even  for  the  discharge  of  the  British  tribute,  the  priests 
refuse  to  give  up  a  single  rupee. 

11.  At  Rampoor,   I  appointed  a  treasury  with   a 
Beform  at  the  treasury,     responsible  officer  in  charge.     Led- 

gers  are  in  future  to  be  in  duplicate, 
and  the  accounts  are  to  be  balanced  at  the  close  of  every 
day,  and  the  signature  of  one  of  the  Wuzeers  is  required 
to  authenticate  the  daily  entries.  I  also  appointed  receiv- 
ing houses  at  Rampoor  and  Surrahun,  for  misoeUaneons* 
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stores,  with  a  responsible  officer  in  charge  of  each,  subordi- 
nate to  the  Wuzeers,  These  men  were  to  keep  accounts  of 
the  quantity  in  store,  and  of  the  daily  disbursements.  These 
arrangements  were  of  the  most  obvious  and  common  place 
description,  and  yet,  previous  to  my  visit,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  system  at  alh  The  revenue  was  spent  before  it 
reached  the  Treasury,  and  there  were  so  many  departments, 
each  making  its  own  disbursements,  and  crediting  the 
balance  just  as  it  pleased,  that  I  was  puzzled  to  begin 
or  how  to  reduce  this  chaos  to  order. 

12.     Bussahir  possesses  immense  forests  of  theKelo, or 
Cedrus  Deodara^  conveniently  placed 

^!he  income  from  Foreats  ,11       1        x*  xi.       o    i.i   •    i.  x 

on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  between 
Tarunda  and  Nachar,  above  Surrahun.  From  this  source 
alone,  under  proper  management,  a  considerable  revenue 
could  be  realized.  But  up  to  the  present  year,  speculators 
could  come  up  and  cut  at  their  pleasure,  floating  the 
timber  down  the  river  to  Loodianah  and  Ferozepoor,  with- 
out paying  any  thing  to  the  Eaja.  I  have  now  placed  this 
department  under  the  Wuzeers.  A  rate  of  two  rupees  a 
tree  has  been  fixed  as  a  fair  average  price,  and  a  specula- 
tor must  now  present  a  written  application,  specifying  the 
number  of  trees  he  requires.  A  portion  of  the  money  will 
be  realized  in  advance,  and  an  official  deputed  to  see  that 
only  the  proper  quantity  is  felled,  and  that  the  balance  is 
paid  before  the  timber  is  brought  to  the  river. 

13..     A  paper  of  instructions  on  all  these  various  to- 
pics was  drawn  up  in  the  vernacular, 

Written  instructions  on  _      .  .      .1        ttt  i?       j.i-    • 

ell  points  of  administration     and  givou  to  the    Wuzeers  tor  thOlT 

drawn  outfor  the Wuzoers.      ^^^^^^^      j    ^^    J^^rdly    prepared 
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for  suoh  ignorance  and  disorder,  but  I  must  give  the  pre- 
sent Wuzeers  the  credit  of  allowing  that  some  of  these 
fdmple  reforms  were  suggested  by  themselves.  The  Wu- 
zeers were  also  told  to  make  tours  through  their  respec- 
tive* circuits,  and,  if  possible,  to  visit  every  village,  and  to 
remove  by  degrees  the  present  inequalities  in  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  This  last,  however,  is  a  task  I  fear  beyond 
their  abilities.  The  immunities  are  of  such  long  standing 
fLS  to  have  grown  almost  into  prescriptive  rights.  Until 
the  whole  financial  system  is  altered,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  adjust  individual  taxation  with  any 
nicety.  At  present,  however,  no  man's  burden  is  griev- 
ous, although  some  are  much  lighter  taxed  than  they 
should  be. 

14.     In  the  20th  and  21st  paras,  of  my  despatch  of 

The  scrutiny  into  past      *^®    ^Oth    April    last,   I  Stated    that 

Public  accounts.  one  of  the  most  urgent  requests  of 

the  "  Doom,*^  or  insurgents,  was  for  a  scrutiny  and  au- 
dit of  tlie  public  accounts.  For  this  purpose,  I  despatched 
an  agent,  who  was  employed  for  six  months  in  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  the  expenditure  and  receipts.  But  no  accounts 
had  been  rendered  by  any  of  the  Wuzeers  or  Collectors 
Bince  1862.  They  had  received  the  income,  expended 
what  they  pleased,  and  generally  managed  to  evade  paying 
any  surplus  into  the  treasury.  It  was  necessary  to  fix 
some  limit  for  this  scrutiny,  so  I  determined  to  demand  the 
accounts  only  of  the  preceding  three  years.  In  the  case 
of  remittances  made  from  Bussahir  to  the  Simla  treasury, 
there  were  better  means  of  comparison,  and  I  extended 
the  limit  to  six  years.    The  following  is  the  result:— 
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15.    It  was  clearly  shewn  by  the  Busaahir  Ledgers 

The  defalcations  of  Pur-    ^^^^^  ^0111 1853  to  1858,  both  years 
rTiiEain,ex-VakeeL  inclusive,  there  had  been  remitted 

the  following  sums  ;— 


Sent   from  Bussahir  treasury 
on  account  of  Government 

tribute, 
Eeceived  at  Simla, 

Difference  not  accounted  for, 

Sent  from  Bussahir  treasury 
on  account  of  fines  for  defi- 
ciency in  the  complement  of 
Ooolees  required  for  the  Thibet 
road, 

Beceiyed  at  Simla, 


30,846-12-6 
27,833-12-5 

3,013  -0-1 


.24,261  -9-0 


22,380  -1-6 


Difference,      1,881  -7-6 

16.     On  both  these  accounts,  there  was  a  deficiency, 

His  misconduct  and  in-     ^^^^^S  s^^  J^^rs,  between  the  Cash 
*"^*^-  remittances    made  from    Bussahir 

and  the  receipts  at  the  Simla  treasury,  of  Rs.  4,894-7-7. 
Explanations  were  required  from  Purrus  Ram,  the  Bx- 
Vakeel,  to  whom  all  these  remittances  were  consigned, 
and  he  was  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer. 
These  remittances  should  have  been  taken  straight  to 
the  treasury,  but  it  was  proved  that  Purrus  Ram  detain- 
ed them  at  his  private  house,  and  made  intermediate  use 
of  the  money.  When  he  did  pay  the  money  into  the 
-treasury,  his  ps^ymenta  neyer  correspondpd  with   the 
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amount  he  had  received  irom  Bussahir.   He  systematical«« 
ly  withheld  the  receipts  obtained  from  the  Simla  treasu- 
ry, and  no  one  but  himself  knows  what  has  become   of 
them.     It  is  obvious  that,  if  he  had  forwarded   these   re- 
ceipts to  Bussahir,  his  peculations    must  instantly  have 
been    discovered.     The  local  G-overnment  at  Bussahir 
never  could  get  an  accurate  account  from  the  Simla  trea- 
sury, or  rather  from  the  Vakeel,  and  therefore  never  ex- 
actly knew  whether  the  tribute  was  in  arrears  or  not. 
Purrus  Ram,  however,  during  six  years,  managed  to   em- 
bezzle nearly  5,000  rupees  from  the  remittances.     His  pay 
and  expenses  were  paid  in  full,  as  proved  by  the  Bussa- 
hir ledgers,  so  the  appropriation  of  this  sum  must  be   re- 
garded as  a  downright  theft.     He  allowed  the   Rajah   to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  British  Q-ovemment    for  not 
paying  up  the  tribute,  when  he  knew  very  well  that,   if 
all  the  remittances  had  been  credited,  there  would  have 
been  no  arrears.     I  now  see  plainly  through    this  man's 
designs.     His  constant  aim  was  to  vilify  the  Raja,   and 
any  of  his  ministers  who  shewed  the  least  character  or 
capacity.   He  hoped  by  such  means  to  bring  on  annexation, 
and  to  clear  the  way  for  his  own  aggrandizement.     For 
he  had  high  hopes  to  become  the  British  Superintendent 
of  Bussahir.     I  took  no  steps  for  recovering  this  sum,  for 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  employ,  his  house  had  been 
plundered  by  the  insurgents,  in  March  last,   and  by  the 
orders  of  Government  he  was  henceforth  to  live  in  exile, 

17.     The  peculations  of  other  officials  were  trifling. 

Accounts  of  other  officials     Compared  with  Purrus  Ram's.    AI- 

examined.  together,   I  brought  a  balance   of 

about  9,211  rupees  against  some  twenty  persons,  inolu* 
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dmg  the  Wuzeers,  the  treasurer  and  many  others.  Theses 
balances  appeared,  after  taking  the  accounts  of  the  past 
three  years  only.  I  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
faulters themselves  for  details  both  of  income  and  expen-' 
diture,  and  the  only  way  I  could  bring  them  to  book  wa^ 
by  scrutinizing  the  disbursements,  and  disallowing  cer- 
tain items  for  which  they  claimed  credit.  •  I  could  not 
pursue  the  scrutiny  with  any  keenness^  for  I  had  no  means 
of  eliciting  the  whole  truth,  and  I  wished,  also,  to  make 
allowances  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  country.  Of 
this  sum,  I  realized  on  the  spot  3,177  rupees,  and  took 
bonds  at  short  dates  for  4,112  rupees*  The  remainder 
or  1,922  rupees,  was  due  from  an  official  called  "  Nok- 
oha,"  and  it  appears  he  had  lent  the  money  to  the  Wu- 
zeers  Surjeet  and  Doorga  Nund,  for  public  purposes. 
They  had  taken  credit  for  the  amount  with  the  Bussahir 
treasury,  but  had  never  repaid  the  Nokcha  ;  so  they 
were  made  liable  for  the  full  sum,  and  acknowledged 
their  responsibility. 

18.     The    revenues  of    Bussahir  ard    exceedingly 
Total  revenue,  of  tiussa-     Small  for  the  extent  of  Country  and 
^"  the     importance    always    assigned 

to  this  State.  I  find  from  the  accounts  of  Sham  Lall  in 
1851  and  1852,  that  the  revenue  then  rarely-  exceeded 
24,000  rupees.  During  the  last  three  years,  into  which 
my  scrutiny  extended,  I  find  the  cash  collections  of  all 
kinds  credited  in  the  accounts  were  as  follows  :— 

1856,  ..     20,365     rupees 

1857,  .•     22,324 

1858,  .•     17,480 
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1^.    During  the  last  year,  the  collections  were  made 
Collections  anring  cur-    partially  in  grain,   which  are  not 

tent  year.  gj^^^^  j^^^^^      gj^^^  ^p^  ^359^  ^^ 

collections  during  six  months,  have  already  reached  a 
total  of  13,000  rupees,  and  12,000  rupees  more  are  ex- 
pected, which  will  make  the  income  this  year  as  high  as 
25,000  rupees. 

20,    Many  other  miscellaneous  matters  were  set- 
^^.   ^     ^  ^^,      ,       tied  during  this  visit.     One  was  the 

Adjustment  of  the  rela*  ^  °    ^  ^ 

tionsofthe  Bussahir  Fen*  ,  relative  positiou  and  powers  to  be 

datories. 

enjoyed  by  certain  feudal  tributa-i 
ries  of  the  Raja-  The  most  important  of  these  feudatories 
was  the  Thakoor  of  Kuneitee,  whose  case  has  been  se- 
parately reported  to  you,  in  my  letter  No.  294,  dated 
Slst  October  last.  It  will  here  suflBce  to  say  that,  in  fu- 
ture, this  Thakoor  will  be  almost  independent ;  ho  will 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  his  territory,  but  will 
pay  his  share  of  the  Br  itish  tribute  through  the  Bussahir 
treasury.  On  great  occasions,  such  as  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  the  royal  house  of  Bussahir,  he  will 
make  certain  customary  presents,  as  tokens  of  his  feudal 
tenure,  but  otherwise  he  will  be  entirely  exempt  from 
service  or  money  contributions.  The  other  Thakoor 
of  Deylutt  holds  a  more  dependent  position.  His  villa- 
ges lie  in  the  midst  of  Bussahir  proper.  He  will  enjoy 
-the  reveues,  and  ordinarily  decide  all  cases  among  the 
people  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  give  half  the  fines  and  confis- 
cations to  the  Raja  of  Bussahir,  and  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  British  tribute.  •  On  special  occasions,  the  people  of 
Deylutt  will  contribute  to  the  Bussahir  exchequer,  at  the 
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dame  i^ates  as  the  people  of  Bussahir  proper.  The  "Wu* 
zeers  of  Bussahir  were  constantly,  intriguing  within  the 
•  jurisdiction  of  th^se  feudal  Thakoors,  and  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  people  against  them,  in  the  hope,  probably, 
of  annexing  their  domains ;  but  I  have  now  clearly  defined 
their  tenure  and  its  conditions,  and  I  trust  there  will  be 
BO  more  disputes. 

21.    Another  question  that  pressed  for  adjustment^ 

Compensation  for  losses      ^^^3     Compensation    for    losses    BUS- 
during  insnirectioD.  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^     j^^.^^^    ^^     ^^^ 

insurrection  in  Bussahir.  On  a  calculation  of  the  claims 
preferred  by  both  sides,  I  found  that  they  were  nearly 
equal  sufferers.  The  insurgents  declared  they  had  lost 
property  to  the  aggregate  value  of  55,225  rupeeis,  and 
in  this  amount  is  included  the  village  where  lived  Joalla 
Sass,  the  agent  of  the  insurgents,  deputed  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General's Court  at  Allahabad.  This  village  was  to-* 
tally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants given  up  to  plunder.  The  official  party,  headed  by 
Purrus  Ram,  (whose  house  and  property  were  also  totally- 
destroyed)  estimate  their  losses  at  46,685  rupees.  The 
total  is  over  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and  is  more  than  four  times 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  country.  The  exchequer  could 
not  pay  the  money,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  levy  the 
amount,  or  any  portion  of  it,  from  the  people.  So  I 
dismissed  every  claim,  and  declared  that  no  compensa-* 
tion  could  be  given  for  excesses,  of  which  both  sides  had 
been  guilty.  Ptitrus  Ram  was  not  entitled  to  any  sym-* 
pathy.  His  ambition  and  venality  had  been  the  main 
cause  of  past  disorders.  Jooalla  Dass  had  received  pro- 
motion, and  now  enjoyed   an  honorable   appointment  .ad 
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Vakeel.    The  losses  of  others  were  trivial,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  the  suflTerers  but  to  submit. 

22.  It  now  only  remains  to  record  the  circumstan- 

ces of  the    banishment   of  Meean 

Banishment     of  Meean 

Futteh  Singh  and  Purrus    Futtch   Singh,  the  Raja's  brother, 
"^       angra.  ^^^  Purrus  Ram  Vakeel,   to  Kan- 

gra.  Authority  for  this  measure  was  given  by  your  let- 
ter No.  1,187  dated  20th  October  last,  which  fully  sets 
forth  the  reasons.  Futteh  Sing  was  certainly  a  dange- 
rous character,  and  his  removal  was  a  relief  to  all  parties. 
From  the  date  of  the  departure  of  these  two  individuals, 
the  organization  of  Bussahir  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. I  had  some  difl&culty  in  getting  Futteh  Singh 
to  attend.  He  seemed  to  have  suspicions  of  his  fate. 
At  last,  however,  he  arrived,  and  the  next  morning  I 
quietly  made  him  a  prisoner,  together  with  Purrus  Ram, 
and  immediately  took  them  across  the  Sutleg,  into  Bri- 
tish territory.  A  guard  had  been  previousy  provided, 
who  took  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  marched  that 
evening  for  Kangra,  where  the  whole  party  safely  arrived, 
about  the  middle  of  November.  Appropriate  allowances 
have  been  assigned  for  the  support  of  these  men,  and 
their  famihes  should  follow  them.  But  on  no  account 
should  either  be  allowed  to  return  to  Bussahir,  or  even 
to  recross  the  Sutlej. 

23.  I  left  Rampoor  on  the  9th  November.  Tran- 
quillity is  now  permanently  restored,  and  the  administra- 
tion is  popular  and  effective.  I  shall  continue  to  watch 
over  .the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  give  the  Wuzeers 
jny  advice  and  support,  until  the  organization  is  com* 
plet«.  I  propose  to  keep  the  management  entirely  in 
jny  own  ha^ds. 
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No.  240. 

From  0.  G.  Barnes,  Esquire^  G.  B.,  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent  Gis-Sutlej  States,  to  B.  H.  Dames, 
Esquire,  Secretary  to  the  Qovemment,  Punjab,  dated  Am- 
balla  19th  November,  1860. 

SlE, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  account  of  my 
recent  visit  to  the  hill  principality 
of  Bussahir. 

2.  At  the  Simla  Durbar  held  on  the  3rd  May  last, 

the  Raja  of  Bussahir  had  the  honor 
The  Simla  Durbar.  ^f  being  presented  to  the  Viceroy 

and  Governor  General.  His  Excellency,  addressing  the 
Raja,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  next  accounts  he  should 
receive  of  the  Bussahir  State,  would  be  more  favorable  then 
the  last ;  and,  after  perusal  of  this  report,  I  trust  His  Excel- 
lency and  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  consi- 
der that  these  expectations  have  not  been  belied. 

3.  My  last  despatch,  No.  312,  dated  29th  November 

1859,  detailed  the  various  reforms 

Bevenue  Eeforms. 

which  I  wished  to  introduce  in  re- 
gard to  the  collection   of  the  revenue  and  the  keeping  of 
the  accounts.  Nothing  could  be  more  primitive  and  rude 
than  the  former  system.  Twenty  Collectors,  each  supreme 
in  his  own  department,  harassed  the  peasant  at  irregular 
times  for  his  instalments  of  oil,  com,  honey,  fruit,  cash,  &c., 
the  produce  of  his  fields,  his  flocks,  and  his  industry* 
The  stores  so  collected  were  never  brought  to  the  general 
isredit  of  the  State^  but  expended  at  the  discretion  of  each 
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agent,  to  feed  the  State  elephant,  to  maintain  the  Raja's 
stables,  to  furnish  his  magazine,  to  purvey  for  his  house- 
hold, and  to  provide  daily  sacrifices  for  the  national  god- 
dess Bheema-Kalee.  The  waste  and  abuses  of  such  a 
system  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  My  efforts  last  year  were 
devoted  to  institute  such  reforms  as  were  practicable. 
In  so  wild  and  secluded  a  tract  as  Bussahir,  no  commo- 
dity is  so  generally  scarce  as  cash.  It  was  impossible 
to  convert  these  miscellaneous  items  into  one  money  pay- 
ment, however  desirable  in  theory  such  a  change  might 
be.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  money  assessment  had 
once  already  created  a  rebellion,  and  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  there  is  but  one  line  of  traffic — along  the  valley  of 
the  Sutlej — ^by  which  money  could  penetrate,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  consists  of  loffcy  hills,  impassable  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
existing  system  of  revenue  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
present  development  of  the  country. 

4. — The  first  step  (  which  I  am  happy  to  announce 
has   already  been   completed)  was 

Distribntion  of  Poprzees      j.      ?    /•  i  £•  i  •         i  t 

orPuttaiifl.  to  mform  each  man  oi  his  obliga- 

tions. To  every  cultivator  in  the 
territory  of  Bussahir  has  been  given  a  paper  memoran- 
dum called  a  "  Poorzee,"  on  which  is  entered  a  detail  of 
every  item  of  revenue  which  he  has  to  furnish.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  although  the  revenue  is  taken 
partly  in  kind,  yet  the  amounts  are  all  fixed,  and  do  not 
fluctuate  with  the  crops.  Opposite  each  item  of  corn, 
oil,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  for  which  the  cultivator  was  liable,  was 
written  also  the  money  equivalent,  for  in  those  remote 
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regions,  the  relative  value  of  commodities  seldom  or  ne- 
ver varies.  It  was  optional  with  each  person  to  pay 
either  in  cash  or  in  produce.  Those  who  could  command 
cash,  from  living  near  the  line  of  trade,  or  on  the  route 
of  Enghsh  travellers  to  t'he  snowy  passes,  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  choice.  Those  again  in  wilder 
parts  of  the  country  found  it  more  convenient  to  pay  in 
kind.  Every  man  has  now  his  title  deeds  ;  and,  instead 
of  being  harassed  by  innumerable  messengers  at  all 
times  and  tours,  he  knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  pay, 
and  the  time  and  mode  of  payment.  There  are  pre- 
scribed for  him  three  appointed  dates  during  the  year,  up- 
on which  his  instalments  are  to  be  paid.  These  dates  and 
the  proportions  of  revenue  due  on  each  are  inscribed  on 
his  "Poorzee'*  or  memorandum.  I  satisfied  myself  by 
full  enquiries  that  these  "Poorzees*'  had  been  distributed 
in  the  whole  region  of  lower  Bussahir,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  one  of  the  hereditaiy  Wuzeers,  Futteh  Ram, 
was  absent  on  the  mountains  above  Chini  in  the  Upper 
course  of  the  Sutky,  distributing  ''  Poorzees'*  to  the 
Tartar  population  of  Kunawur. 

5. — The  second  reform  was  to  sweep  away  the  mul- 
tiplied agency  by  which  these  items 

Reduction  of  Agency.  ^  _  n      ^    j  n   ± 

were  formerly  collected,  and  to  en- 
trust the  duty  of  realizing  the  State  revenue  to  the  three 
hereditary  Wuzeers,  each  in  his  own  circle.  The  order 
was  issued  last  year,  and  its  necessity  fully  acquiesced  in. 
Still,  I  scarcely  expected  to  carry  the  measure  without 
opposition.  It  was  natural  to  apprehend  that  self-inter- 
est and  disappointed  greed  would  raise  obstacles.     But 
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on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  I  was  happy  to  find  this  re- 
form thoroughly  established.  The  keeper  of  the  Raja's 
elephant  no  longer  visited  each  cabin  in  the  hills  to  collect 
the  cess  specially  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  his  charge. 
The  master  of  the  stables,  the  purveyor  of  the  magazine, 
and  the  priests  of  Bheema-Kallee .  were  prevented  from 
exercising  the  same  vexatious  privilege.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  wants  were  not  forgotten, '  They  were  fully 
supplied,  only  in  a  more  legitimate  way,  and  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  people.  The  Raja's  cattle  were  all  fed  from 
the  public  store-houses,  where  regular  officers  presided, 
responsible  for  the  receipts,  and  unable  to  make  disburse- 
ments without  written  authority ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  rites  of  the  Temple  of  Bheema-Kallee  were  con- 
tinued without  interruption,  although  the  priests  were  no 
longer  their  own  purveyors.  The  Wuzeers  now  are  the 
only  persons  under  the  Raja,  who  possess  executive  au- 
thority. They  superintend  the  entire  collections  of  their 
respective  circles.  All  cash  realized  is  carried  straight  to 
the  treasury,  and  placed  under  the  custody  of  an  inde- 
pendent officer.  He,  the  Treasurer,  is  responsible  for  all 
monies  received,  and  he  cannot  make  any  disbursement 
without  a  voucher,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  Raja  and 
at  least  one  of  his  Wuzeers.  The  Ledgers  are  kept  and 
balanced  daily,  one  in  Persian  by  a  separate  Accountant, 
and  the  other  by  the  Treasurer  in  Vernacular*  The 
grain  and  other  field  produce  are  stored  in  granaries, 
from  whence  the  daily  rations  required  for  the  Raja's 
household  and  the  State  establishments  are  served  out, 
and  an  account  kept  of  the  income  and  out-goings. 
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6. — These  two  reforms,  which  were  only  suggested 
in  November  1859,  have  this  year 

The  snocessful  results  of     .  n»    j.      ^^  •   ji        i.       mi. 

these  reforms.  been  effectually  earned  out.     They 

were  simple,  and  grafted  on  the  cus^- 
toms  of  the  country,  and  to  these  qualities  I  attribute 
their  success.  The  taxation  of  the  people  has  been  strict- 
ly defined  and  recorded.  Each  individual  knows  exactly 
what  he  has  to  pay,  and  it  i?  his  own  fault  if  he  is  over- 
charged. Periods  have  been  fixed,  at  intervals  of  four 
months  each  for  the  payment  of  instalments.  One  estab- 
lishment has  been  organized  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  entire  income  and  expenditure  have 
been  brousrht  under  account.  It  wa'S  the  want  of  these 
simple  measures  whioli  encouraged  fraud,  emptied  the 
exchequer,  and  drove  the  people  into  rebellion.  This 
was  the  only  talisman  employed,  which  has  converted  a 
discontented  peasantry  into  happy  and  peaceful  subjects. 
At  this  moment,  there  is  no  tract  in  these  hills  more 
prosperous  or  better  governed  than  Bussahir.  The 
administration  now  scarcely  gives  me  a  thought,  and 
eighteen  months  ago  I  almost  gave  up  the  task  as  des- 
perate. 

7.— That  the  new  system  has  been  as  advantageous 
to  the  revenue  as  beneficial  to  the 

Increaseof  revenue..  ^^^^^^^  the  following  comparison  wiU 

shew.  In  my  last  report,  paras:  18  and  19,  I  quoted 
the  cash  collections  in  Bussahir  during  the  four  preced- 
ing years,  as  follows,  and  to  them  I  will  add  the  cash 
revenuereceived  during  1859-60.    These  figures  do  not 
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on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  I  was  liappy  t^*^ 
form  thoroughly  established.     The  keeper  |^ 
elephant  no  longer  visited  each  cabin  in  ^^.  |-    -'^ 
the  cess  specially  imposed  for  the  IkI"  ^^  f      ^' 
The  master  of  the  stables,  the  pnr'|  &  %  ;'* 
and  the  priests  of  Bheema-Kal^^  J^  C  ^  -* 
exercising  the  same  vexatioup^  ^\  ^   -"    ^^ 
hand,  their  wants  were  not  £\|  f.  "1.  ^.  ^  ' ) 
supplied,  only  in  a  more  le/  ^%^  f*  i\    ^     1 
relief  of  the  people.     "P^  I' f  I  ^  |'  !t    C    ^ 
the  public  store-hou5»  {^^  \%'  t  ^ 
responsible  for  the  ^  1  ^  ^'  g  3   ^ 
ments  without  ^r^i  |  ^  ^ 

ner  the  rites  of ;  J  P    '  -  ^^^  ^^^ 

tinned  withou/^  -    ^^^s  item,  about 

longer  their  /  ^  j  -^  ^ave  a  good  deal  to  say, 

only  per^'  '  ^assahir  during  1859-60  amounted 

thority.  ,  ^hich  is  a  great  improyement  upon  any 

respe^  ^cessors.      Even  in  1850  and  1851,  when  a 

the      -  Superintendent,  Moonshee   Sham  Lall,  now  an 
y  ^tra  Assistant   Commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  adminis- 
^red  the  affairs  of  Bussahir  on  the  spot,  the  cash  reve- 
nue never  exceeded  25,000  rupees. 

8. — ^I  need  not  dilate  on  the  great  value  of  timber 
in  the  Punjab.  Owing  to  the  gene- 
ral  scarcity  of  trees  in  the  plains,  the 
wants  of  the  Punjab  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
forests  in  the  hills,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
water  carriage  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  of  this  region, 
to  float  down  splendid  logs  of  the  deodar,  (Cedrus  Deo- 
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^®  ^oute  of  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  and  the 

^  ruler  of  Cashmere  and  the  Rajah  of  Chum- 

^      "^2^  have  realized  large  sums  of  money  by 


V    -^^     — ^  Crests  to  contractors,'  and  our  public 

^    ^  'ab,  as  well  as  private  residences, 

^    "%)  "^  ructed  of  hill  timber.     The   de- 

v^-  '^  •■^  reases  than  slackens,  and  the 

^   ^    *^.  ^%  *T  year-     It  is  found  that 

^  ^^*    ^  .A     V  ^"^^y  adapted  for  railway 

^     ^      v^     ^W      ^* 

^*    ^    ^  ^^^^>  ^^^^  ^^®  Indus  to 

'>o    %     ^  -  the  requisite  supply. 

.am  and   Chenab  are  almost 

L  uo  the   forests  on  the   Sutlej   have 

neglected.     Speculators  have  come  up  to 

. ,  where  the  deodar*  abounds,  and  have  cut  tim- 

^  *  ^      -^se  the  term  deo-    ^er  just  as  they  pleased,  without  let 

^^J^Su^^^^^^^^^  ">'    hindrance   from   the   Raja,    the 

^®     •'CupredsasTomlosa."      without  any  demand  for  revenue. 

9. — These  forests  have  been  much  wasted,  and  even 

Measures  for   realking    ^^w   I  regret  to  State  that  great 

avenue  therefrom.  ^^^^^  prevails.     Unfortunately  they 

are  situtated  a  long  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  be- 
yond the  termimination  of  the  Hindoostan  and  Tibet 

road,  and  beyond  the    ordinary  li- 

#  See  Map  Appendix  II.  »     -d    i.  t  i.         i.        ;i 

mits  of  my  tour.*  But  I  have  heard 
from  travellers,  and  especially  from  Captain  Houchen,  of 
the  immense  waste  that  goes  on,  partly  from  the  reck- 
lessness of  traders,  and  partly  also  from  the  want  of  any 
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include  the  ralue  of  grain  »nd  other  agricultural  produce 
which  are  separately  accounted  for  : — 

1855r56     20,866    Rs. 

.1856-57 22,324      „ 

1857.58 17,480       „  (The  year  of  rebeU 

1858-59     24,600      „        lion) 

1859-60     33,821       „ 

A  separate  detail  of  the  income  and  expenditure  during 
the  past  year,  (always  excluding  the  grain  and  such  like 
receipts)  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and  in 
part  explanation  of  the  large  increase  of  revenue  during 
the  past  year,  I  beg  to  state  that  6731  Rs.  were  realized 
on  account  of  the  sale  of  deodar  timber  on  the  banks 
of  the  upper  Sultej.  Even  without  this  item,  about 
which  and  the  forests  generally  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 
the  cash  collections  in.Bussahir  during  1859-60  amounted 
to  27,090  rupees,  which  is  a  great  improyement  upon  any 
of  its  predecessors.  Even  in  1850  and  1851,  when  a 
British  Superintendent,  Moonshee  Sham  Lall,  now  an 
Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Bussahir  on  the  spot,  the  cash  reve- 
nue never  exceeded  25,000  rupees. 

8. — ^I  need  not  dilate  on  the  great  value  of  timber 
in  the  Punjab.  Owing  to  the  gene- 
ral  scarcity  of  trees  in  the  plains,  the 
wants  of  the  Punjab  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from  the 
forests  in  the  hills,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
water  carriage  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  of  this  region, 
to  float  down  splendid  logs  of  the  deodar^  (Cedrus  Deo- 
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daraj  by  the  route  of  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  and  the 
Kavee.  The  ruler  of  Cashmere  and  the  Rajah  of  Chum- 
ba  Trans-Ravee,  have  realized  large  fiums  of  money  by 
the  sale  of  their  forests  to  contractors,  and  our  public 
buildings  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  private  residences, 
have  been  mainly  constructed  of  hill  timber.  The  de- 
mand, however,  rather  increases  than  slackens,  and  the 
supply  is  getting  scarcer  every  year.  It  is  found  that 
the  deodar  timber  is  admirably  adapted  for  railway 
sleepers,  and  every  region  in  the  hills,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Sutlej,  is  ransacked  to  provide  the  requisite  supply. 
The  resources  of  the  Jhelum  and  Chenab  are  almost 
exhausted,  and  hitherto  the  forests  on  the  Sutlej  have 
been  entirely  neglected.  Speculators  have  come  up  to 
Bussahir,  where  the  deodar*  abounds,  and  have  cut  tim- 
»  I  u«e  the  term  deo-  bor  just  as  they  pleased,  without  let 
SSb'^Su^^^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^r^^oo  from   the   Raja,   the 

caUed  Keloo-    The  deodar     real  proprietor  of  the  forests,  and 

IS  another  species  known  as  *       ^  '    ••-.^ 

the  "  Cupresaus  Tomiosa/*      without  any  demand  for  revenue. 
9. — These  forests  have  been  much  wasted,  and  even 

Meaenres    for    realising      ^^^    ^    ^^S^^^    *0    State    that  great 

revenue  therefrom.  ^^^^^  prevails.     Unfortunately  they 

are  situtated  a  long  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej,  be- 
yond the  termimination  of  the  Hindoos  tan  and  Tibet 

road,  and  beyond  the    ordinary  li- 

*  See  Map  Appendix  II. 

mits  of  my  tour.*  But  I  have  heard 
from  travellers,  and  especially  from  Captain  Houchen,  of 
the  immense  waste  that  goes  on,  partly  from  the  reck- 
lessness of  traders;  and  partly  also  &om  the  want  of  any 
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organized  system  on  the  part  of  the  Raja.     In  1859,  the 
only  step  I  took  was  to  point  out  this  source  of  revenue, 
and  to  lay  dawn  a  tariflf,  by   which  speculators  should 
be  bound,  who   sought   the  privilege  of  cutting  timber 
in  the  Bussahir  forests.   This  measure  alone  has  brought 
in  6,731  Rs.,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  rupee  per  tree, 
and  further  instalments   are  due,  before  the  trader  can 
float  the  timber  and  carry  it  out  of  the  Raja's  dominions. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the   Raja  and  his  ministers 
should   so    long  have    neglected  their    own     interests. 
Much  valuable  timber  has  been  irrevocably  lost  to  the 
State,   for  the   trade-  has  been  going    on  for  the  last 
fifteen   years.       Accustomed  to   see  the  whole   country 
clothed  with  primeval  forests,   and  to  hold  them  cheap  on 
account  of  their  abundance,   the  ministers  of  Bussahir 
appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  the  value  set  upon  wood  in 
other  parts  less  bountifully  supplied  bv    nature.     It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  absolute  loss  sustained,  but  if 
a  tenth  part  were  recoverable,  the  money  would  make 
the  Raja  the  richest  chief  in  the  hills. 

10. — The  principal  traders   this  year   was  Mr.  Ter 
Arratoon,  an  Armenian,  and  contractor 

Devastation  of  forests. 

for  providing  sleepers  for  the  Punjab 
railway.  Another  speculator  was  Mr.  Walker,  a  house 
agent  at  Simla,  besides  several  natives.  The  sums  realized 
are  advances  paid  by  them  into  the  Bussahir  treasury, 
on  filing  their  applications  to  cut  timber.  The  only  rules 
I  prescribed  in  1859,  were  that  no  men. should  be  allowed 
to  cut  without  authority.    He  must  first  present  a  written 
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application  stating  the  number  of  trees  he  wanted  to  cut, 
upon  which  the  Raja  would  pass  his  orders.  Half  the  reve- 
nue was  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  was  an  improvement 
upon  previous  practice,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  complete 
measure.    Bach  speculator,  armed  with  the  Raja's  order, 
proceeded  to  the  forests,  and  cut  where  and  what  he  liked* 
The  number  of  trees  to  which  he  was  restricted  was  indeed 
specified  in  his  warrant,  but  there  was  no  one  on  the  spot 
to  enforce   obedience,  and  the  consequence  has  been  only 
partial  success.    Some  revenue  has  been  realized,  but  eco- 
nomy and  system  have   still  to  be  initiated.     Travellers 
have  informed  me  that  the  most  reckless  waste  prevails. 
The  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Sutlej  in  that  remote 
part  of  the  Himalaya,' present  some  of  the  grandest  scene- 
ry in  the  world.     Precipices  overhang  the  river,  with  a 
sheer  descent  of  1,000  feet,  and  the  torrents  on  either 
Bide  rush  over  rocks,  in  cascades  and  water-falls,  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  ri\«er.     The  forests  close  to  the  water  edge 
have  long  since  been  cleared  away,  and  it  is  only  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river  bank  that  trees 
are  found.    These  are  felled,  without  any  thought  whether 
they  will  reach  the  river  or  not,  and  then  they  are  hurl- 
ed down  in  the  most  reckless  way,  some  to  be  shattered 
to  pieces  by  collision  with  rocks,  and  others  to  be  sus- 
pended in  clefts,  where  no  hand  can  reach  them.     I  hava 
been  informed  by  Captain  Houchen,  who  yearly  visits 
these  localities,   in  his  capacity  of   Superintendent     of 
roads,  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  wood  cut,  ul- 
timately reaches  the  river.    The  log  has  then  to  run  all 
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the  risks  and  perils  of  a  long  voyage,  througli  rapids  and 

amidst  boulders,  to  the  open  river.     It  is  left  entirely  to 

chance,     A  mark  is  set  on  it  to  identify  the  property,  and 

then  it  is  cast  upon  the   waters.     Captain  Houchen  in^ 

y  forms  me  that,  if  one  log  out  of  five  is  saved  out  of  those 

committed  to  the  river,  the  speculator  finds  his  profit. 

11. — I  was  not  only  impelled  by  my  desire  to  improve 

the  revenues  of  Bussahir,  but  also 

Measures  to    economize      -•  •   i.     r       .1  t    •    ,        , 

the  supply  of  wood.  ^J  anxiety  tor  the  general  mterests 

of  Government,  to  devise  some 
means  of  enforcing  greater  econony  in  future.  With 
this  design  I  drew  up  certain  rules,  the  gist  of  which 
•  I  will  place  briefly  on  record.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  '  Rajah  should  have  a  well  paid  Agent 
on  the  spot,  with  an  adequate  establishment  to  look  after 
his  interests,  and  also  to  keep  the  traders  in  check.  The 
best  man  available  was  a  native  of  Bussahir,  who  had  been 
educated  at'the  Simla  School.  He  knew  English  and 
Persian,  and  was  reputed  honest.  Under  him  was  pla- 
ced a  staff  of  peons,  principally  drawn  from  other  parts  of 
the  hills,  provided  with  badges.  This  Darogha  or  "  Fo- 
rest Ranger'*  was  to  reside  on  the  spot.  The  trader  was 
to  carry  his  warrant  to  him,  and  was  strictly  interdicted 
from  cutting  wood  independently.  The  Darogha  was 
bound  to  point  out  the  locality  where  the  cuttings 
were  to  be  made,  and  even  to  mark  the  trees  assigned  to 
the  trader.  He  was  to  inform  his  Government  if  any 
infraction  of  these  rules  was  attempted,  and  to  put  in 
force  the  punitive  means  at  his  disposal 
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12. — ^The  rest  of  the  rules  relate  chiefly  to  the  mea- 
.  surement  of  the  timber,  the  collec- 
'        ■  tion  of  the  balance  due,  and  to  the 

penalties  of  default.  No  timber  could  be  floated  until  all 
demands  were  satisfied.  A  form  of  registry  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  Darogha's  use,  and  it  was  specially  incul- 
cated on  him,  that  the  account  of  each  year  should  be  ad- 
justed, before  more  cuttings  were  allowed.  Although  the 
same  destruction  will  not  again  happen,  yet  it  will  be 
some  time  before  a  good  system  can  be  organized.  I  am 
not  without  fear  that  these  traders,  emboldened  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  position,  may  be  inclined  to  taks  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  But  I  intend  to  explain  the 
rules  myself  to  Mr.  Ter  Arratoon,  and  while  assuring 
him  and  others  of  every  assistance,  if  they  deal  honestly, 
I  will  state  my  resolution  to  enforce  these  measures,  and 
to  exclude  any  speculator  who  fails  to  conform  to   them. 

13. — In  former  years,  speculators  came  up,  and  not 
being  troubled  with   any    demands 

Confiscation  of  nnclaim-      #.  ,  j  xi.  —    -.i^^ 

ed  ^ood.  for  revenue,  cut  wood  as  they  plea- 

sed. Then  failing  capital,  they  left 
their  cuttings  in  the  forests.  All  such  unclaimed  wood, 
not  bearing  any  specific  mark,  I  have  ordered  to  be  re- 
served as  State  property.  It  will  be  sold  by  auction,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Raja.  I  have  also  directed  the  Wuzeers 
to  appropriate  wood  thrown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river* 
and  not  identified  as  the  property  of  any  particular  owner. 
This  practice  is  followed  by  other  chiefs,  whose  territories 
border  on  the  Sutlej,  lower  down  the  river,  and  yields 
sometimes  a  handsome  sum. 
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14. — I  did  not  embarrass  the  Darogha  with  too  many 
instructions  at  first,  but  I  did  not 

Conservancy  of  forests.       ^^. j.  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  j^.^    ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

sityfor  sparing  the  young  trees,  and  next  yegx,  if  possible, 
I  should  like  to  visit  these  forests,  and  devise  some  simple 
plan  for  renewing  them.  Deodar  forests,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  renew  themselves,  if  protected  from  the  in- 
cursions of  cattle  and  jungle  fires.  Where  the  old  tree 
stood,  the  ground,  when  opened  out  to  the  sun  and  the 
breeze,  is  soon  covered  with  innumerable  seedlings. 

15. — ^My  attention  this  year   was   attracted,   by  an 
CiviT  justice  in  Bussa-    unfortunate  event  to  the  system  of 
^'  civil    justice    as    administered  in 

Bussahir.  One  of  the  principal  zemidars  of  a  pergun- 
nah  had  been  summoned  to  Rampoor,  to  defend  an  action 
for  debt,  brought  against  him  by  a  wealthy  Gooshaeen, 
called  Sookh  Nund  Gir.  The  claim  was  very  old  ;  the 
greater  part  was  made  up  of  interest^  and  had  been  con- 
tracted by  defendant's  father,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
There  was  no  proof,  except  the  entries  contained  in  the 
creditor's  ledgers,  wherein  of  course  he  could  write  what 
he  pleased.  The  case  was  given  against  the  zemidar 
for  the  full  amount  claimed,  and  finding  his  retnonstrances 
unheeded,  he  walked  down  to  the  Sutlej,  which  there  was 
a  foaming  torrent,  and  taking  off  his  clothes,  he  ascended 
a  rock  by  the  river  side,  and  plunged  into  the  water.  He 
never  rose  again,  nor  was  his  body  ever  discovered. 
But  his  suicide  was  the  common  talk  of  the  people,  and  I 
was  desired  by  them  and  by  the  Eaja,  to  prescribe  some 
plain  rules  for  their  future  guidance. 
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16. — I  found  that  some  of  the  principal  money-lend- 
ers never  resorted  to  the  Raja's 
Court  at  all.  They  kept  their  own 
messengers,  sent  for  their  constituents,  impounded  their 
effects,  or  put  them  under  duress  at  their  pleasure. 
There  was  practically  no  limit  within  which  suits  might 
be  heard,  and  no  legal  rate  of  interest.  The  Raja  and 
some  of  his  Wuzeers  were  themselves  indebted  to  usurers, 
especially  to  the  Gooshaeen  above  mentioned.  He  pos- 
sessed consequently  much  influence,  which  he  sometimes 
abused. 

17. — It  was  ruled  for  the  future,  that  no  money-lend- 
er was  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause. 

Rules   for  future  obser-      ^x  •    i  i        lii      t  •  x 

vance.  He  might  settle  his  accounts  ami- 

cably with  his  constituents,  but  in 
the  event  of  dispute,  he  was  bound  to  submit  his  case  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Raja  and  his  Wuzeers.  Twelve 
years  were  fixed  as  the  ordinary  period  within  which 
claims  could  be  heard.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
whatever  the  parties  might  mutually  agree  upon,  but 
where  no  special  rate  had  been  fixed,  fifteen  per  cent,  was 
declared  to  be  the  maximum.  Five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  decreed  was  fixed  upon  as  costs,  to  be  paid  by  the 
losing  party  to  the  State.  The  ordinary  Courts  would  be 
the  Raja  and  his  "Wuzeers  at  the  Capital,  but  power  was 
given  to  the  Wuzeers,  on  their  tours,  to  decide  all  cases 
arising  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

18. — It  will  be  remembered  that,  last  year,  I  arrested. 

The  political  prisoneiB  at    and  Pent  to  Kan gra,  Meean  Futteh 
^«"&^'  Singh,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
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Raja,  and  the  ex- Vakeel,  Puirus  Bam.  This  salutary  mea- 
sure has  had  the  best  eflfect  in  Bussahir.  It  has  removed 
the  principal  inciters  of  disturbance,  and  deterred  others. 
Although  the  Raja  and  his  minister  fully  appreciate  the 
immunity  they  now  enjoy,  yet  they  are  always  preferring 
requests  for  the  pardon  and  release  of  Futteh  Singh. 
They  are  partly  moved  to  this  course,  by  the  female  re- 
latives  of  the  Meean,  who  have  remained  behind,  and 
keep  up  a  constant  agitation.  The  Raja  made  no  re- 
quest in  favor  of  Purrus  Ram,  but  the  one  could  not  be 
excepted  from  any  measure  of  indulgence  granted  to  the 
other.  The  people  also  came  forward  with  a  general  peti- 
tion, praying  for  the  release  of  Futteh  Singh.  I  informed 
them  that  I  would  submit  their  requests  to  Government. 

19.— I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  next  autumn,  Meean 
Proposals  for  theirfuture    ^^t^h    Singk  might  be   sent  for 
"^  ^^^'  from  Kangra,  and  taken  up  with  me 

into  Bussahir.  He  will  then  have  been  two  years  in 
confinement,  and  I  should  hope  thoroughly  subdued. 
On  the  route  I  should  have  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him ;  and  on  reaching  Bussahir,  I  could  arrange  mea- 
sures for  keeping  a  watch  over  him,  and  take  securities  for 
his  good  behaviour.  I  think  the  punishment  he  will  then 
have  undergone,  will  make  him  more  circumspect  for  the 
future. 

20.— Purrus  Ram  is  a  more  subtle  and  dangerous 
character.  Yet  exile  will  have  sobered  his  spirit,  and 
taught  him  also  the  necessity  for  amendment.  He  will 
not  probably  desire  to  liye  in  Bussahir,  nor  indeed  would 
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the  people  tolerate  bis  return.  But  he  might  have  his 
liberty,  on  giving  security  for  good  conduct.  His  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness,  would  soon  gain  him  employment,  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring,  hill  States.  But  it  would 
be  premature  to  release  eithen  prisoner  at  once.  The 
earliest  and  most  appropriate  date  would  be,  I  think,  the 
occasion  of  the  Commissioner's  next  visit  to  Bussahir. 

21. — I  trust  this  report  will  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory.    The  administration  of  Bussa* 
Concluding  remarks.         hir,  in  all  departments,  is  now  on  an 
excellent    footing.      The  Eaja  has 
exerted  himself  zealously  to  carry  out  all  my  measures, 
and  I  beg  that  he  may  receive  the  approbation  of  Govern- 
ment,  for  the  hearty  assistance  he  has  afforded  to  me.  His 
"Wuzeers  have  proved  themselves  all  energetic  and  popular. 
It  would  encourage  them  also,  if  the  Government  would 
express  through  me,  some  acknowledgment  of  the  reforms 
they  have  so  willingly  carried  out  during  the  past  two 
years. 

22. — Bussahir  is  now  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  as 
•See  Rnssell's  Diary,  ^ny  territory  in  the  Himalaya.  Two 
°^^®^'  years  ago,  T>r.  Russell  of  the  Times, 

with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  district,  were  obli- 
ged to  retrace  their  steps,  being  unable  to  get  either  sup- 
plies or  coolees,  owing  to  the  civil  disturbances.  A  few 
laonths  later,  the  Raja  and  his  ministers  were  driven  out 
of  the  country,  and  fire  and  rapine  were  carried  into 
iBvery  pergunnah.    These  commotiona  h^ve  now  subsided. 
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When  the  roads  are  free  from  snow,  travellers  crowd  in- 
to Bussahir,  and  meet  with  nothing  but  civility.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  one  of  ordinary  repose,  and  last 
May,  the  Countess  Canning,  with  a  large  suite,  travelled 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Bussahir,  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience. 

I  have  &c., 

G.   G.   BARNES> 

Agent  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor , 

of  the  Punjab. 
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ACCOUNT  of  the  Bampoor  State,  from  beginning  of  Ka- 
tide,  1916  Sumhut,  to  end  of  Assoitj  1917  Sumbut — 
twelve  months. 


INCOME. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Balance  of  past  years, 

Ke venue  land, 

Sale  of  timber, 

Fines, 

Abkaree  of  Rampoor, 

Realized  from  various 

ministerial     officers 

in  arrears. 
Offerings  on  birth    of 

an  heir, 
Presented  by  the  new 

Raja  of  Gurhwal,... 
Realized  fiom  traders 

in  wool,  4&C., 
Realized  from  Moosa 

Shah  intestate,     .... 
Grazing  tolls, 
Borrowed, 

Returned  by  Govern- 
ment the  fine  for  the 
Ohini  bungalow, 

MiscellaneouB, 


Collected  during  cur- 
rent m&nth  Assoujy 
making  up  the  year, 

Xand  revenue, 

J^iscellaneous, 


Rs. 

56 

21,096 

9,731 

768 

331 


1,129 

221 

20 

307 

624 

87 

143 


600 
329   8 


32,337 


*  Private  expenses  of 
Raja  <&c., 

State  expenses, 

"  Dhurmurth  "  or  Re- 
ligious &  charitable 
expenditure, 

Allowances  to  Ranees, 
Pensioners  <feo.,  ... 

Salaries  of  officers,... 

Government  tribute 
including     arrears, 

Yearly  compensation 
to  Syree  Ranee,  ... 


Expended  during  cur- 
rent month  Assouj, 
to  make  up  the  year. 

Grand  total, — 

Balance  in  treasury, 


Rs. 


7,421 
9,114 


2,481 


P. 


10  0 
6   6 


14  3 


5,016   7i  6 
2,208  12j  9 

5,100 

428 


31,872 


410 

I 
10  9 


1   6 


1,56513  9 


33,437,15 


383!  11 


1,423 
60 


1,484 


Grand  total, 33,821 


10 


6i 


•  This  includes  sums  received  by 
the  Raja  and  deposited  in  a  Trea- 
sure hoard,  kept  at  the  Temple  of 
Bheema  Kallee,  near  Surahun. 
The  Raja  or  his  officers  will  give 
us  account  of  these  hoards.  It  is 
reported  that  three  or  four  lacs  of 
treasure  are  there  stored  away* 


G.  C.  BARNES, 

Agent  to  Lieut,  Oovcmor,  Fufjab, 


HOPE  PBBSS,  Li.H0EK. 
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No.  5.-BEF0KT  OF  FBOGBESS  ON  THE 
LAHOBE  AISTD  FESHAWITB  BOAD. 

COFY  of  a  letter  Jram  the  Chief  JEngimer  Ptmfabj 
to  the  Secretary  to  Government  Pwnjcib^  No.  1,402, 
dated  the  9th  July,  1860. 

In  oontinuation  of  my  letter  No.  896,  of  the  12th 
ultimo,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad 
from  Delhie  to  Lahore,  I  haye  the  honor  to  suhmit  a 
further  report  upon  the  road  now  in  the  course  of  be- 
ing opened  out  between  Lahore  and  Feshawur,  on  the 
reduced  scale  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Government 
in  October  1858. 

2. — The  state  of  this  road  was  last  fully  reported 
seview  of  prern^  pro^    ^P^^  ^  Licutenaut    Colouel  Na- 
"'"^''  pier's  No.  2,766,  of  the  9th  Sep- 

tember,  1,854,  published  as  No.  VII.  of  the  Selections 
from  the  records  of  the  Government  of  India  for  that 
year.  In  that  report  it  was  shewn,  that  an  expen- 
diture of  about  24^  lacs  of  rupees  had  been  incurred 
up  to  the  end  of  January  1854  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
work,  that  of  the  entire  length  (264  miles)  of  the  road, 
160  miles  had,  up  to  date  (August  1864),  been  thrown 
open ;  that  out  of  103  masonry  and  timber  bridges  to 
be  constructed,  33  had  been  built ;  and  that  out  of  489 
PrainA  and  Culverts  required,  242  had  been  completed. 
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The  Kharrian  and  Bukralla  Passes  had  been  opened  out, 
the  roadway  through  the  HarguUa  hill  was  then  in 
progress^  eind  about  60  miles  of  additional  roadway  was 
about  to  become  available  for  the  passage  of  traffic. 

3. — Such,  briefly,  was  the  state  of  this  road  at  thfe 
close  of  August  1854,  when  i^  was  roughly  estimated 
that  a  further  expenditure  of  about  27  lacs  of  rupees 
would  suffice  for  its  completion,  with  the  exception  of 
metalling  those  portions  running  through  the  Sind  Sau« 
gorDoab  atidthe  Peshawur  valley.  The  data  upon 
which  that  rough  calculation  was  made,  were  fully  ex^ 
J>lained  by  the  Ohief  Engineer,  Who  described,  at  the 
same  time,  the  nature  of  the  heavy  works  accomplished  ^ 
and  those  remaining  to  complete  the  costly  und^ak*^ 
ing  of  making  a  first  class  line  of  road  between  La- 
hore and  Peshawur. 

4. — ^That  this  rough  estimate  should  have  proved 
inadequate,  can  hardly  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise, 
and  that  it  had  been  largely  exceeded,  while  the  works 
were  still  in  a  comparatively  backward  state,  has  long 
been  known  to  Grovemment,  who  ultimately  decided 
Buspetman  of  iD6¥h  i%  ^P^^  ^^^  suspeusiou  of  further 
operations^  after  a  total  expenditure 
of  nearly  seventy  (70)  lacs  of  rupees  had  left  much 
stiU  to  be  done  in  the  formation  of  the  road,  the  bridge 
ing  of  important  streams  and  the  consolidation  of  me- 
tal;^for,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  portion  of  the  road 
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iwming  ihiovi^h  the  Peidrnwur  Talley^  where  a  Ifijei 
of  Shingle,  obtained  from  the  Oabul  riyer,  had  been 
given,  the  entire  length  of  roadway  was  still  nnmetalled. 

5. — ^Hiis  suspension  of  work,  after  so  large  an  out- 
lay had  been  incurred,  was  owing  to  the  want  of  cor- 
reet  estiboaates  of  future  esqpenditure  for  completing  the 
road, — to  the  necessity  toj  aa  adjustment  of  past  outlay, 
and  to  scarcity  of  funds. 

The  arrears  isgrere  Imxxg  gradually  brought  up,  a^d  the 

estimates  were  being  submilited  for  the  several  dlvisioiis 

&ihmUiio»  qf  efm^u.    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Captain  Taylor, 

Hon  EtHmates  in  1857.  ji_ci  -j.       j       j.iiM.i_»       -l 

the  Supenntendent,  left  his  charge 
to  join  the  Pield  Force  before  Delhie,  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  further  progress  of  this  undertaking 
was  under  suspense  until  the  present  Officiating  Su- 
i^.aifi>r  opening  out  perfntendent,  Maj«r  Robertson, 
tj^^^i^^a reduced  scale    ^^^^^  forward  Hs  proposal  for 

opening  out  the  road  upon  a  reduced  scale,  leaving  out 
the  more  expensive  works  originally  contemplated,  pro- 
viding temporary  bridges  where  actually  needed,  or  me- 
talled causeways  or  gaps  wherever  they  could  be  intro- 
duced in  substitution  of  drain  bridges. 

seaieo/aeroadat  that  «— The  stato  of  the  road  at 

*^^-  this  time  was  as  follows  :— 

7. — ^The  whole  of  the  road  embankment  in  this 

Lak^  io  Ji^ium  99     divisiou,    had  been  completed  to 
•**^'  the   extent  originally    contempla- 
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ted  ;  but  the  floods  of  1856  had  shewn  the  necessity  for 
giving  additional  height,  and  this  was  provided  for  in 
the  estimate,  amounting  to  rupees  2,17,640,  sanctioned 
in  Lieut.-Colonel  Baker's  letter  No.  6i3,  of  the  16th 
February,  1857.    This  further  raising  was  iu  progress* 

Thirteen  (13)  masonry  bridges  had  been  completed ; 
l^ut  one  of  these,  of  3  arches,  30  feet  span,  over  the 
Bagh  Bucha  Nullah,  was  washed  away  in  the  floods  of 
1854, — and  another  of  one  arch,  30  feet,  over  the  Pedh 
nullah,  was  destroyed  from  a  similar  cause  la  1856« 

The  whole  of  the  drains  and  culverts  then  consi- 
dered necessary  had  been  completed. 

Metalling,  of  kunkur  and  boulder  stone,  had  been 
collected  sufficient  for  about  40  miles.  * 

8. — ^In  this  portion,  about  88  miles  had  been  thrown 
jheiumio  the  chabiat  opcu  for  traffic ;  but  the-Huttee 
Tunnel  and  approaches,  as  well  as 
the  cuttings  through  the  Bukralla  lulls,  and  those  near 
the  Margulla  Pass,  were  incomplete,  and  a  great  deal 
remained  to  be  done  in  finishing  the  road  to  its  fall 
width,  sloping  the  sides  of  cuttings,  &c.,  on  the  portion 
opened  out. 

Ten  masonry  bridges  had  been  completed  out  of  21 
required,  and  4  more  had  been  commenced  ;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  Deena  bridge  had  been  washed  away 
in  the  floods  of  1854. 
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Of  Drains  and  Culyerts,  27  still  remained  to  be 
completed. 

Materials  for  metalling,  chiefly  boulder  stone,  bad 
been  collected  for  about  21  miles. 

ckabiatri^  to  Pe^  9.— TMs  division  of  tho  road 

*^'  was  the  most  backward,  about  24 

miles  only  being  under  trafBlc. 

Bridging  for  5,864,  out  of  a  total  of  6,670,  feet  of 
waterway  remained  to  be  constructed  or  completed. 

106  Drain  Bridges  had  been  completed,  but  44  more 
were  required. 

There  had  been  a  layer  of  shingle  spread  oyer  19 
miles  of  road,  no  other  material  for  metalling  having 
been  collected. 

10. — Captain  Taylor's  estimate  for  completing  the 
road,  while  the  works  were  in  the  state  indicated  above, 
amounted  to  55  lacs  of  rupees,  and,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  Government  sanctioniug  such  an  outlay 
while  restriction  upon  aU  public  expenditure  was  main- 
tained, the  suggestion  for  openuig  out  the  road  on  the 
reduced  scale  was  brought  forward,  and  Government, — 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  rendering  efficient  such 
a  line  of  road,  and  affording  the  means  of  uninterrupt- 
ed communication   between  Lahore    and  the  frontier 
8anceu^gice.toe.tunate    stations,-were  iuduccd  to  ax5cord  a 
'"^^^J'ike^r^^       prompt  approval  of  the  measure. 
^         *  They  therefore  sanctioned,  in  Oc- 
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tober  I8585  the  estimate  submitted  &t  oanjing  out 
Major  Biobertson's  project,  amounting  to  11^  laes  of 
rupees. 

Frogreu  ««{«,  a»dpre.  H.— I  iave  now  to  report  up. 

on  tne  progress  made  m  carrying 
out  the  sanctioned  works  of  this  road,  and  also  upon  its 
present  state. 

12. — ^The  first,  or  Goojrat,  division  extends  from  the 
iBT  B  IT  I  s  1  OK.        ^^^*  hBsiik  of  the  Eavee  to  the  left 
jB4>ad  formation.  bank  of  the  Jhclum  river,  a  dis- 

tance of  something  more  than  99  nules,  and  embraces 
the  1st  and  2d  divisions  described  in  lieutenant  Colonel 
Napier's  report,  before  alluded  to.  The  amount,  (ru* 
pees  2,17,640,)  sanctioned  by  Government  in  1857  for 
raising  the  embankment  and  providing  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  was  originally  contemplated  for  passing  off 
the  drainage  in  this  section,  was  increased  in  Major  Bo- 
bertson's  project  to  rupees  2,29,159, — ^which  was  again 
further  added  to,  upon  an  estimate  amountiug  to  ru- 
pees 22,218,  sanctioned  in  letter,  No.  2,338,  of  the  12th 
April,  1859,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India. 

13.— These  estimates  provided  for  raising  the  whole 
embankment  from  one  to  six  (6)  feet  above  its  former 
level,  the  amount  of  earthwork  being  2,42,99,616  cubic 
feet,  about  half  of  which  has  been  completed,  and  the 
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embankQient  between  the  Ejivee  and  Chenab  finished 
with  the  exception  of  proof  levelliag ; — ^the  heaviest  of 
this  work  being  on  the  section  between  the  Chenab  and 
Jhelum  rivera. 

14.-^Thirteen  (13)  timber  and  masonry  bridges  were 
provided  for,  wilii  a  waterway  of 

in  progress  and  about  half  completed ; — thirty  (30)  me- 
talled gaps,  3,110  feet  waterway,  five  (5)  of  which  are 
completed,  and  six  (6)  more  than  half  finished ;  and 
one  (1)  drain  bridge  of  9^  feet,  which  is  half  done.  To 
the  above  may  be  added  a  few  unimportant  cuts  and 
channels,  which  are  about  half  finished.  The  whole  of 
this  division  is  under  traffic. 

15. — ^The  foUowing  are  the  drains    and    bridges 
which  have  been  completed  in  this 

DrcMU  and  Bridaes,  ..  ^   .1  -, 

portion  of  the  road. 

8  Drains,  1  Arch,  1^  ft.  Span,  giving  waterway  12  ft. 

2  „  1  „       2 

16  „  1  „       3 

2  M  1  »  8i 

2  ,.  1  „  3f 

14i  «  1  ,,  '4 

X  »i  1  »  4»5 

5  „  1  „  51 

8  „  1  „       6 

2  „  1  „  6} 


99 
99 
»9 
9$ 
It 

99 
9J 


4> 

99 

48 

9> 

6^ 

99 

n 

99 

n 

56 

>9 

» 

^ 

ff 

u 

27i  . 

99 

« 

48 

99 

n 

13 

>9 
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1 

»       1 

99 

7i 

99 

99 

1i        9, 

1 

,.   .   1 

9) 

9i 

99 

99 

^I        99 

6 

»,       1 

91 

9i 

99 

99 

67    „ 

2 

»       1 

99 

9  ft.  7  in.  and  9  ft.  8] 

in. 

19^    » 

1 

«       1 

») 

n 

99 

99 

^4        99 

1 

»       1 
2  Drainfl. 

9> 

10 

99 

Wate 

99 

rwa 

10    „ 

Total  7 

Y  340  feet. 

1  Bridj 

»e,  1  Arch, 

12  ft 

.  Span,  giving  Waterway  12  ft. 

1      ,, 

1    » 

17 

99 

99 

17  feet. 

1           M 

1    „ 

18i 

99 

99 

m  M 

1      ,, 

1    „ 

19 

99 

99 

19     „ 

1      ,. 

1    » 

20 

99 

99 

20     „ 

1      » 

1    « 

25 

99 

99 

25      „ 

1      „ 

2    „ 

9 

99 

99 

18      „ 

2      „ 

2    ,. 

10 

99 

99 

40      „ 

1      » 

3    „ 

20 

99 

99 

60      „ 

1      »* 

3    „ 

30 

99 

99 

90      „ 

1      » 

6    „ 

13 

99 

99 

78      „ 

Total  12  Bridges,  Waterway  397  feet. 

In  the  above  is  included  a  temporary,  but  substan- 
tial, bridge,  completed  in  1855,  over  the  Bagh  Bucha,  to 
replace  the  masonry  structure  washed  away  in  the 
floods  of  1854. 

16. — ^The  konkur  and  stone  which  has  been  coUeo- 
ted  in  this  division^  at  an  outlay  of 
about  Es.  79^000^  is  sufficient  for 
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ne^irly  40  miles  of  road^  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  metalling  the  entire  distance  between  the  Ra- 
vee  and  Jhelum  rivers  will  be  about  7  lacs  of  rupees. 
A  portion  of  the  materials  will  be  used  in  the  metalled 
gaps^  the  remainder  being  kept  in  stock  until  the  metal- 
ling  of  the  road  can  be  taken  in  hand. 

17. — ^During  the  rains  of  the  past  year,  the  current 
sp^Bonthehankofthe    «>f  the  Jhclum  rivcr  set  strongly 
towards  its  left  bank,   and  carried 
away  a  large  mass  of  the  road  embankment  on  that 
side.    Temporary  spurs  hare  since  been  run  out,  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  himdred  rupees,  with  the  view  of  divert- 
ing if  possible  the  set  of  the  river,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  road  embankment,  for  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  which,  some  further  measures  will 
hereafter  have  to  be  devised.     The  success  or  otherwise 
of  the  spurs  already  thrown  out  cannot  yet  be  fully 
reported  on,  until  tried  by  the  floods  of  a  second  rainy 
season. 

18. — ^There  is  an  Overseers'  hut  in  the  19th  mile, 
.  ju>ad  duchies  a^skeu    ^  ^^t  Class  road  chowkce  at  Gooj- 
*^''  ranwaUa,  in  the  39th  mile,   and  a 

2nd  Class  chowkee  in  the  10th,  21st,  31st,  49th,  59th, 
7l8t  and  81st  miles,  with  a  temporary  shelter  on  the 
left  "bank  of  the  Jhelum. 

19. — ^There  are    staging   bungalows   for  the  ae- 
sea^ng  :B%ngaiow$.  commodation    of     travellers     in 
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the  39th  and  67th  miles,  at  Goojranwala  and  Goojrat. 
20. — ^The  second  division  extends  from  the  banks  of 
jkeium  Hver  to  Shot,  4&    ^^^  Jhelum  to  the  village  of  Bhat, 
*"*  '■  a  distance  of  49  miles,  and  comprises 

the  third  and  a  portion  of  the  fourth  divisions  of  lieut. 
Colonel  Napier's  report. 

21. — ^The  difficulties  which  the  road  officers  have 
had  to  deal  with  in  this  division  are 
Soad  Formation.  less  thosc  arising  from  local  drain- 

age, or  the  overflow  of  hill  torrents,  than  from  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
which  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  complete  formation 
of  the  road.  The  ridge  on  the  approach  to  the  Bukralla 
nulla  was  to  have  been  pierced  by  a  tunnel,  which,  with 
its  approaches,  would  be  about  1200  feet  long,  and  the 
completion  of  which  would  have  been  a  costly  undertaking. 
These  and  other  works,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
original  project,  were  therefore  avoided  by  Major 
B;obertson,  and  such  temporary  expedients  as  were 
practicable  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  eflFect  the  greatest 
possible  saving  in  opening  out  this  division  of  the  road. 

22. — ^The  following  were  the  works  provided  for  in 
the  estimate  sanctioned  for  that  object : — 

1,720,000  cubic  feet  of  earthwork  in  cuttings  and 
embankments,  many  of  the  former  being  in  rock. 

A  large  number  of  drainage  cuts  and  channels* 
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14  drain  bridges  of  various  capacities. 

6  culverts  of  great  length,  4  to  6  feet  span. 

2  culvert  bridges,  10  feet  and  upwards. 

4  timber  bridges,  1060  feet  waterway.  ^ 

About  one  fourth  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
have  been  completed ;  half  the  drainage  cuts  are  done ; 
3  drains  of  sizes  entirely,  and  one  about  half,  finished ; 
2  of  the  long  culverts  completed,  2  more  nearly  so,  and 
the  remaining  two  are  about  to  be  commenced ;  one  10 
feet  culvert  bridge  is  finished,  and  the  other  (two  spans 
of  15  feet),  about  half  done ;  one  bridge  of  320  feet  water- 
way, (masonry  piers  with  timber  supei'structure),  is  well 
advanced,  about  half  the  masonry  having  been  done, 
and  the  timber  is  being  dressed. 

23. — Porty  one  (41)  out  of  the  49  miles  comprising 

this  charge  are  open  for  traffic,  and 

of  the  remaining  8  miles,  6  have 

been  completed  to  the  authorized  extent,  but  cannot  be 

used  imtil  the  necessary  bridges  have  been  constructed. 

24. — ^The  bridging  of  the  Deena  nullah  has  not  been 
provided  for  in  the  sanctioned 
estimate.  The  foimdations  of  a 
permanent  structure  at  this  spot  had  been  com- 
menced in  1854,  but  the  floods  of  that  season  washed 
them  away ;  and,  as  the  nullah  has  exhibited  the  usual 
characteristics  of  Indian  rivers  in  shifting  its  course,  it 
was  deemed  sufGlcient  for  the  present  to  adopt  measures 
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for  confining  the  water  mthin  one  channel,  by  means  of 
turfing  and  planting,  and  sloped  approaches  have  been 
given  for  convenience  of  traflic.  The  bridges  over  the 
formidable  Bishendour  and  Bykhan  nnllahs  are,  however, 
among  the  works  in  progress.  The  temporary  roads 
now  in  use  have  been  improved,  and  the  sloping  of  the 
great  cuttings  is  being  gradually  proceeded  with. 

25. — ^The  following  are  the  bridges  completed  in 

this  division : — 

Waterway. 
1  Bridge,    1    Arch    of    2  feet  span,    2  feet, 

7      „  3  „  3        „  21  „ 

1       J,  1  M  3^       J>  ^a    »» 

19       „  1  „  4         „  76     „ 

1  „  1  V  H        y>  H    3» 

13  „  1  „  6  „  78  „ 

3  „  1  „  9i  „  281  ,, 

2  „  1  „  10  „  20  „ 
1  „  1  „  12  .,  12 


3> 


1  „  1  „         15  „  15 

1  „  1  „         20  „  20 

3  „  2  „           H  »  57 

1  „  3  „           15  „  46 

1  „  3  „           20  „  60 

•*•  »  ^  »{lof25  i"  ^ 

T  o              C2of30  \  Q. 

'*  "(.lof34  3"  ^^ 


Total,  57  Bridges  and  Drams.  Total  waterway,  604  feet. 
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26. — ^The  boulder  stones  collected  in  this  division 

MetaUing,  for  metalling  wiU  suffice  for  about 

15  miles,  and  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  of 

consolidation  throughout  the  entire  length  of  49  miles 

wiU  be  about  2\  lacs  of  rupees. 

27. — Five  (6)  chowkies  have  been  built  in  the  divi- 
^   .  ^    1^       ^         sion  for  the  use  of  the  road  officers, 

JEtoad    Chowkies  and  ' 

^**^^*'  and  ten  (10)  temporary  buildings 

have  been  provided  for  the  shelter  of  Overseers,  &c. 

There    is    a    Staging   bungalow  for  travellers  at 
making  Bungalows,  Jhclum,  in  the  100th  mile,    and 

another  at  Goojur  Khan,  in  the  137th  mile. 

28. — ^The  third  division  extends  from  the  149th  mile 
3BD  Division.  *^  *^®  Chablat  rivcr,  a  distance 

Shot  to  the  Chablat  riser,    of  nearly  49  mUcs,  and  comprises 
^*'**^**  the    remaining    portion  of   the 

fourth,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  division  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Napier's  report.  This  portion  of  the  road  is  open 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  (1)  mile, 
the  work  upon  which  is  also  rapidly  drawing  to  comple- 
tion, but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  sanctioned  estimate,  in  sloping  and 
widening  the  cuttings  and  embankments. 

29._The  heavy  works  of  this  division  have  been  the 

j^^  nation.  descent  to   the   "Sohan,"   in  the 

neiglibourhood  of  Rawulpindee,  and  the  cutting  m  the 

Margulla  Pass.    The  latter  has  been  completed,  and  the 
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former,  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  sanctioned 
estimate,  is  being  pushed  on  to  completion.  The 
bridging  of  the  Sohan,  and  of  its  feeder  the  Leh  niillah, 
were  not,  however,  iacluded  in  that  estimate,  as  they 
were  considered  works  of  greater  magnitude  than  could 
have  been  introduced  into  a  project  intended  to  provide 
only  for  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  object  in 
view,  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay. 

80. — ^The  works  actually  so  provided  for  were, — 
/     6,300,000  cubic  feet  of  earthwork  in  cuttings  and 
embankments,   much  of  the  former  being  in 
rock  and  conglomerate. 
A  number  of  drainage  cuts  and  channels. 

7  drain  bridges,  of  various  sizes. 
1  culvert,  9^  feet. 

8  timber  bridges,  745  feet  waterway. 

31. — ^About   one  third  of  the  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments have  been  done,  and  one 

JSartkwork,  ^c,  completed. 

twelfth  of  the  drainage  cuts  and 
channels.  Three  (3)  of  the  drain  bridges  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  fourth  is  well  advanced.  The  9J  feet 
culvert  has  just  been  commenced,  and  four  (4)  of  the 
timber  bridges,  215  feet  waterway,  have  been  finished, 
two  more  having  just  been  commenced. 

32. — ^The  following  are  the  masonry  drains   and 
bridges  completed  in  this   dlTi- 

Bridgei  and  Drains. 

sion:— 
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■ 

4  drains, 

1  arch,      2 

feet. 

8   feet 

waterway. 

1     « 

•*-      j: 

.         2i 

»j 

2i 

12     „ 

■*•      a 

3 

>j 

36 

4     „ 

* 

•*-        9i 

.         3^ 

•> 

14 

>i    * 

42      „ 

■*•      J- 

4 

» 

168 

19      „ 

■*•      5: 

6 

*> 

114 

1      „ 

■*•       >! 

9 

)> 

9 

8     „ 

■*•         J! 

.         9i 

» 

76 

2  bridges, 

1      ,j 

12 

»> 

24 

1      „ 

3    ,» 

.          H 

»j 

28i 

Total,  94  drains  and  bridges.        Waterway,  480  feet, 
together  with  the  4  timber  bridges,  of  216  feet 
waterway,  above  alluded  to. 

33. — ^The  materials  for  metalling  this  division  will 

Metalling.  h©   boiilder    stone,    obtained  at 

distances  varying  from  \\  to  4  nailes.     Some  collections, 

sufficient  for  about  6  miles,  have  already  been  made. 

The  cost  of  the  consolidation  of  metal  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  road  will,  it  is  roughly  estimated,  be  about 
3  lacs  of  rupees. 

34. — There  are  four  second  class  Chowkies  in  the 
Bond  ch^hies  and     divisiou,  a  godowu,  ovcrseer's  bunga- 
^^^^''  low  at  Rawul  Pindee,  and  12  tempo- 

rary sheds  or  office  buildings. 

35, — ^A  staging  bungalow  at  Rawul  Pindee,  in  the 
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166th  mile,  and  another  at  Hussun- 

Staging  Bungalows. 

Abdul,  in  the   196th   mile,  comprise 
the  accommodation  available  for  travellers. 

36. — The  fourth  division  extends  from  thp  Chablat 
to  the  city  of  Peshawar,  a  distance 

FOITBTH  nVISIOW. 

/7WI  *  ^  r,  1        «p  of  68  miles,  and  takes  in  the  6th  and 

Chablat  to  Feshawur,  68  ' 

•**^*  7th  divisions  of  lieutenant  Colonel 

Napier's  report.    The  river  Indus  crosses  the  road  in 
the  223rd  mile. 

37. — Of  the  25  miles  comprising  the  cis  Indus  sub- 
division, 6  mUes  have  not  yet  been 

jRoad  Formation. 

thrown  open,  though  2f  nules  of  these 
have  been  completed,  but  cannot  be  rendered  available 
for  traffic  until  the  necessary  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed. There  are  also  5^  miles  of  the  road  in  the 
trans-Indus  section,  which,  though  nearly  completed, 
cannot  be  made  use.  of  from  the  same  cause.  The  bridge 
works  of  this  division  have  been  very  heavy,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  they  are  completed. 

38. — ^The  opening  estimate  sanctioned  in  October 
1858  provided  for  the  following  works :— - 

170,  58,  413  cubic  feet  cutting  and  embankment  in 
shingle  and  clay. 

A  very  large  number  of  drainage  cuts  and  channels. 

Deains  or  niFFEEEKT  Sizes. 

Completing  4  which  ha4  already  been  commenced. 
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Constructing  28  new  drains. 

Constructing  13  new  culverts,  4  to  9^  feet  waterway. 

11  new  timber  bridges,  1810  feet  waterway. 

4  timber  bridges  on  masonry  piers,  420  feet  water- 
way. 

Completing  3  timber  bridges  on  masonry  jiers 
which  had  already  be/en  commenced,  340  feet  waterway. 

Completing  IS  masonry  bridges  already  commenced, 
1169  feet  waterway. 

Constructing  8  new  masonry  bridges,  147  feet 
waterway. 

13  metalled  gaps,  460  feet  waterway. 

Completing. parapets  of  6  bridges. 

38^.— Of  the  above  the  following  work  has  been 
done  :-^ 

Cuttings  and  embankments. — ^A  little  more  than  one 
half  has  been  completed. 

Cuts  and  Channels, — about  one  third  done. 

Draius  of  sizes, — ^the  four  already  commenced  have 
been  completed.  20  out  of  the  28  new  drains  have  been 
built,  4  more  have  just  been  commenced,  and  4  more 
remain. 

Culverts,— 11  out  of  the  13  completed,  1  in  progress, 
and  tlie  1,3th  not  commenced. 

New  timber  bridges.— 1  of  30  feet  out  of  the  11 
has  been  completed,  2  of  340  feet  are  in  progress,  one 
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of  them  having  the  timber  ncJarly  all  ready,  and  the  other 
the  masonry  abutments  completed. 

New  timber  bridges  on  masonry  piers. — 1  of  30 feet 
out  of  the  4  on  masonry  piers  has  been  completed,  a 
second  has  been  commenced,  but  the  remaining  2  have 
not  yet  been  begun. 

New  timber  bridges  that  had  been  commenced.— 2 
out  of  the  3  remaining  to  complete  are  about  half 
finished,  but  work  on  the  third  not  yet  commenced. 

Sixteen    (16)    out    of    the    eighteen    unfinished 

M<uo^  Bridges'  con.    ^^^S^^  havc  uow  bceu  Completed, 
**'*'''''*•  and  another  ia  well  advanced. 

Seven  (7)  out  of  the  eight  new  bridges  required 
have    been  finished,    and  the  8th 

New  Masonry  bridges. 

is  about  half  done. 

Ten  (10)  out  of  13  metalled  gaps  required  have 
been  formed,  and  four  of  them  par- 

MetaUed  Gaps.  ^ 

tially    metalled.      The  remaining 
three  not  yet  commenced. 

One    has    beto  completed,  a  second  is  in  progress, 
con^uHng  Farofsu  of    ^^  materials  for  a  third  is  being 

buildings,  n    Ji.    j 

collected. 

39. — ^The  following    are  the   bridges  which    have 
been    constructed   in  this    Divi- 

JSuudHigs, 

sioxi* 
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16    Bridges,    1    ,Arch,     of    1^  feet> 
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1 

» 
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» 

>» 

25 

125. 
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>» 

7 

» 

»» 

26 

175. 

Total  170  Bridges  and  Drains.  Total  Waterway  2,417  ft. 

4iO. — I  may  briefly  allude  to  the  more  formidable 
of  the  streams  in  this  division  which  still  require  to  be 
bridged. 

41. — ^The  Ohablat  was  to, have  been  spanned  by  a 
stre'a^  gettob.Mdff^    ^^idge    haviug    a    roadway    at  a 

in  the  4ih  division,  -t     •    i  a        i»  fr\  i»     j.      ^  xi  j* 

height  of  50  feet  above  the  ordin- 
ary water  level,  but  the  experience  of  several  years 
has  shewn  that  this  height  can  be  safely  reduced 
to  25  feet,  thus  eflfecting  a  saving  not  only  in  the  cost 
of  the  bridge  but  in  the  road  embankment  on  either 
side.  A  timber  bridge  has  been  provided  for  in  the 
sanctioned  estimate  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  24,000* 

42. — ^A  timber  bridge  has  also  been  provided  for 
the  Herr6t,  at  a  cost  of  Rupees  31,000,  and  will  be  erect- 
ed at  a  point  a  short  distance  below  the  site  selected 
for  the  permanent  crossing. 

43. — ^The  bridging  of  the  Chail  has  been  avoided 
by  running  a  temporary  road  around  the  elbow  of  that 
Nullah,  as  it  has  a  bend'  which  would  render  it  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  stream  in  two  places,  if  the  road  is 
carried  in  a  diredt  line  ;  an  arrangement  that  was  ori- 
ginally thought  better  than  giving  it  the  curve,  now 
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proposed,  over  the  light  sandy  soil  to  avoid  the  Nullah 
altogether. 

4f4. — ^Another  timber  bridge,  of  270  feet  waterway, 
has  also  been  sanctioned,  at  a  cost  of  rupees  21,000,  to  be 
built  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Nowshera  canton- 
ment, to  replace  one  of  masonry,  of  80  feet,  which  had 
only  just  been  completed  in  1855,  when  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  a  flood  which  swept  away  the  piers  and  arches, 
leaving  only  the  abutments  and  wing  walls  standing. 

45. — ^Pinally,  a  timber  bridge  for  the  Barra  river, 
in  the  251st  mile,  has  been  authorized,  at  a  cost  of  rupees 
23,000.  The  erection  of  a  bridge  in  this  locality  has 
been  urged  as  a  matter  of  much  importance,  on  account 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  traffic,  caused  by 
this  river  in  its  present  state. 

46. — ^When  the  provisions  of  the  sanctioned  esti- 
mate have  been   carried  out,  there 

Shingle  for  metalling, 

will  be  about  32  miles  of  this  part 
of  the  road  covered  by  a  layer  of  shingle,  which  makes 
a  fair  roadway,  and  is  procurable  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  division.  It  is  however  estimated  that, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  consolidation  of  metal 
between  the  Chablat  river  and  Peshawur  will  cost  about 
2^  lakhs  of  B/upees. 

47. — I  may  briefly  sum  up  my  remarks  upon  this 
road,  by  stating  that  the  works  al- 

Summary, 

ready    sanctioned,    will   probably 
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talce  fully  2  years  from  the  present  time  to  complete. 

48. — ^That,  of  264  miles  of  roadway,  20  iniles  have 
etill  to  be  opened  out,  8  miles  of  which  are  completed, 
and  awaiting  the  construction  of  bridges. 

49. — ^That  much  raising  is,  however,  required  in  the 
1st  division,  and  much  widening,  with  sloping  of  cuttings 
and  embankments  in  other  divisions. 

50. — ^That  48  masonry  and  timber  bridges,  and  32 
drain  bridges,  have  yet  to  be  constructed  or  completed. 

51. — ^And  that  when  these  works  are  all  done,  many 
of  the  Rivers  and  Nullahs  will  be  but  temporarily 
bridged,  and  that  the  following  will  be  altogether  un- 
provided for — 

Chikoree    Nullah, 
Deenah    Nullah, 
Sohim    River, 
Leh    River, 

and  Shumshabad  Nullah,  and  the  metalling  of  nearly 
the  whole  road  Mdll  still  have  to  be  eflFected. 

52.— On  thie  occasion    of  the  visit  to    Peshawur 
vunt  of  Mu  jExceiiency    ^^  His    Excellcncy  thc   Govemor 

the    Viceroy  and    Oovemor      ^  ^     ii        c>i 

General  *  ,     ijeneral,  the  Secretary  to   Govern- 

ment in  the  Public  Works  Department,  in  his   letter 
No.  699,  dated  7th  April  1860,  requested  the  Bubniis- 
Order9  ^en  to  conpute    ^^^^  ^f  estimates  for  giving   per- 

tlic  road  in  a  more  pemM-  , 

^"^  «'<^-  manent,  in  lieu  of  wooden,  bridges 
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vhere  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  completed,  and 
that  the  completion  of  the  road  should  be  provided 
for. 

53. — ^Tou  wiU    have  received,  under  a    separate 

mtimates  for  permanent    ^over,  the  cstimatcs  for  the  bridges, 

from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

change   will    cause  an    additional    outlay    of  rupees 

7,24,369,     This  estimate  provides  for  bridges  over  the 

Chikoree    Nullah, 

Deenah        Ditto, 

Sohun    River, 

Leh.  „ 

Shumshabad  Nullah, 

Gondul  ditto. 

To  this  may  be  added  about  16  lakhs  of  rupees  for  met- 
alling, for  which  estimates  wiU  follow  hereafter.  We 
may  thus  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  what 
may  be  the  cost  of  the  road  when  completed  on  the 
least  expensive  scale. 

54.-^The  expenditure,  in  round  numbers,  previous 
:E(DpendHi»re.  to  sauctiou  haviug  been  accorded 

to  the  estimate  for  opening  out  the  road  on  a  reduced 
scale,  was  ...  ...  Rs.  70,00,000, 

Amoimt  of  abovementip^ed  estimates,  11,76,000. 

Extra  for  bridging,    ,  .^4  ...      7,24,369. 

Probable  cost  of  metalling    ...  ...    15,00,000. 

Total,        ..,  103,99,369- 
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About  72f  lakhs  have  been  expended  out  of  the 
above. 

55. — ^The  large  Punjab  rivers  already  provided  with 
*  boats  for  cold  weather  bridges  caU  for  no  remark  here, 
but  I  may,  in  alluding  to  the  existing  means  of  com- 
munication   across    these    rivers,     advert     to    Major 

Tunnel  under  the  Indue,  Robcrtsou's  prOJCCt  for  tunueUing 

under  the  Indus  at  Attock,  submitted  with  my  letter 
No.  6280,  of  the  8th  January  last,  which  has  been  so  far 
approved  of  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  as 
to  have  obtained  his  sanction  to  the  experimental  shaft 
being  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  E;S.10,000,  and  which  is 
now  in  progress. 

56. — Index  maps,  to  illustrate  each  division,  are 
Index  mape.  forwardcd  with  this  report,  in  which  the 

bridges  built  are  distinguished  by  color  from  those  now  to 
be  built,  asprovided  for  in  sanctioned  completion  estimate; 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  again  to  Lieut.  Colonel 
Napier's  report,  so  frequently  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
paras.,  for  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  works  which  have 
rendered  this  undertaking  one  of  a  truly  formidable 
character, — and  also  to  Major  Robertson's  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  past  year,  submitted  by  him  to  your 
office  direct,  for  information  regarding  the  satisfactory 
and  economical  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
sanctioned  estimate  are.  being  carried  out. 
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57. — ^Althougli    the    quantity  of  work    executed 

during  the  past  year  has  been  less  than  was  calculated 

upon, — ^that  is,  less  than  a  third  of  the  work  provided 

for  ia  the  11^  lac  estimate,  which,   it  was  proposed, 

should  extend  over  three  years, — still,  the  result  of  the 

system  of  superintendence  and  payment  adopted  by 

Major  Robertson,  and  carried  out  by  his  officers,  must 

be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
■ 

58. — ^The    savings    effected    on    completed    works 

during  the  year  have  been  considerable;  in  very  few 

instances  have  the  estimates  been  exceeded,  and  these 

only  to  a  trifling  amount. 

59. — I  subjoia  a  list  of  the  officers  employed  in 
:E8tabiithment.  cach  divisiou  of  the  road : — 

Ist  Division^  99^  Miles. 

T.  A.  Willson,  Esq.,  4th  class  Ex.  Engineer. 
JRechna  Subdivision^ — T.  W.  Knowles,  Esq.,  Asst.  Engr., 

2nd  class. 
Juch  Subdivi8iony'--G.  B.  Medley,  Esq.,  Asst.  Engr.,  on 

probation. 
'^Sub-Conductor    Q.     Griffiths, 

Overseer. 
Nobin  Chunder,  Asst.  Overseer, 
on  probation. 

r  Hurchurn  Doss,  Asst.  Overseer. 
1 3  Native  Sub-Overseers. 


jRechna    Subdivision^ 


Juch    Subdivision, — 
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2nd  Division,  49^  MiLBB. 
Captain  A,  Bayley,  Ex.  Engineer,  4itli  class. 


1st  Subdivision^ — 


'H.  Scott,  Esq.,  Asst.  Engr.  1st  class. 
Sergt.  Koberts,  Oyerseer. 
^Mr.  Daly,  Overseer. 
t  Sergt.  Nuthall,   Overseer. 
2nd  Subdivision,-  [  ^  ^^^^^^  Sub-Overseers. 

3rd  Division,  48^  Miles. 

Captain  Tovey,  Ex.  Engineer,  4tli  class. 

„       Stainfortb,  61st  N.  I.,  Asst.  Engineer, 
on  probation. 

2nd  Subdivision, —  f  Sergt.  Jenkins,  Overseer. 
(Sergt.  Beckett,         „ 

1st  Subdivision, —  r  Private  Green,         „ 

^3  Native  Sub-Overseers. 

4<th  Division,  68|^  Miles. 

Captain  Sandilands,  Ex.  Engineer,  4th  class. 

L.  B.  Bean,  Esq.,  Asst.  Engineer,  Ist  dass. 

Captain  Marten,  7thEusiliers,  Asst.  Engineer,  on 

probation. 

2nd  Subdivision,—  r  Sub    Conductor,  Wilkinson,    Asst. 

Supervisor. 


I 


trans  Indus.       (  Sergt. W.Montague,  Asst. Supervisor. 
f  Sergt.  Keough,  Assistant  Oversea:. 
^^^C^^lld^''  ]       '*     Eustace,  Attock  boat  bridge. 
V,  3  Native  Sub-Overseers. 
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60.— In  addition  to  the  above,  Captain  Quin  has 
lately  joined  the  1st  division  as  Probationery  Assistant 
Engineer,  and  is  stationed  at  Gtoojranwalla ;  lieutenant 
Brown,  Engineers,  the  4th  or  Attock  division;  and 
Messrs.  Nugent  and  Elynn,  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions, 
as  Assistant  Engineers,  lately  sent  out  from  England  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

61. — Of  these  oflSleers,  Major  Robertson  reports  that 
Mr.  Willson  is  pushing  on  the  work  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  that  Mr.  Medley  is  shewing  great  energy 
and  activity. 

62. — He  considers  that  the  large  saving  effected,  in 
the  2nd  division  is  most  creditable  to  Captain  Bayley, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Scott,  as  he  had  to  organize  every- 
thing for  resuming  work  in  a  spot  where  work  had  been 
discontinued  for  three  years,  and  where  carriage  and 
material  are  very  diBBlcult  to  obtain. 

63. — In  the  3rd  division  the  amount  of  work  has 
been  small,  owing  partly  to  the  great  demand  for  labor 
in  the  station  of  Bawulpindee ;  but  Captain  Stainforth 
having  joined  as  assistant,  he  anticipates  great  progress 
during  the  present  season.  The  saving  on  works  in  pro- 
gress will  be  large. 

64. — In  the  4th,  or  Attock,  division  the  progress  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  amount  of  work  large,— 
as    compared  with  the  other  divisions^  but  the  very 
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sudden  maimer  in  which  work  had  been  stopped  in  this 
division,  leaving  very  many  masonry  works  in  an 
advanced  state  of  progress,  with  materials  collected,  gave 
a  facility  at  starting  not  enjoyed  by  the  .others;  but  he 
considers  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  pushed  on 
most  creditable  to  Captain  Sandilands,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr  Bean. 

65. — ^Th^e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  adopted 
by  Major  Robertson,  of  entrusting  to  oflBicers  only  the 
measurement  of  work  and  payment  of  work-people,  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  results;  and  I  consider  that 
great  praise  is  due  to  the  Executive  Engineers  of  the 
four  divisions,  and  their  assistants,  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  carried  out  his  views ;  but 
more  especially  to  the  zeal  and  energy  evinced  on  all 
occasions  by  the  Superintending  Engineer,  Major 
Robertson,  do  I  attribute  the  efa.ciency  of  the  road 
circle  of  superintendence  which  he  so  ably  administers, 

66. — He  might  possibly  have  shewn  greater  progress 
during  the  year,  had  he  attempted  more  work  than  he 
and  his  oflEicers  could  eflBiciently  supervise ;  but,  by  not 
pushing  on  work  too  suddenly,  and  by  a  proper  system 
of  weekly  payments  by  officers,  he  has  shewn  at  what 
rates  work  may  be  done,  and  he  will  now  have  no  diffi- 
culty  in  extending  his  operations,  as  the  supply  of  work- 
people, induced  by  regular  payments,  becomes  more 
abundant. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  E.  L.  OMMANNET,  Zieut  Col., 

Offg.  Chi^  JEngmeer,  Ftmjab. 
Chief  Engineer's   Office,' 

Lahore,  Qth  July,  1860. 
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SJSPOBT  out  TKE  LAROME  AJH)   PUSHAWUB    BOAD 

FOB  1859. 

A  year  having  now  elapsed  since  the  estimate  for  opening  the  Lahore 
and  Peshawnr  road  was  sanctioned,  I  heg  to  suhmit  a  report  shewing,  1st, — 
what  has  heendone,  2nd, — the  result  of  the  system  of  Bnperintendenoe 
and  payment  adopted, — and  3rd, — ^the  confidence  which  may  he  placed  in  . 
the  estimate  not  heing  exceeded,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  work 
already  accomplished. 

2. — The  quantity  of  work  execute  has  been  comparatiyely  BmalL 
but  the  great  difficulty  and  delay  which  occurred  in  providing  a  staff  of 
officers,  and  the  time  occupied  in  completing  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  labor  and  material  for  a  work  which  had  been  suspended  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  will  fully  account  for  this  short-coming  in  the  past  year. 

8. — ^It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  estimate  for  opening  the  road, 
amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to  11^  lacs  of  rupees,  was  not  a  general 
estimate,  but  gave  each  work  to  be  done  separately  in  detail,  with  esti- 
mated cost,  so  that  the  result  shewn  on  works  completed  may  be  taken  as 
a  guide  by  which  those  still  to  be  executed  may  be  tested. 

4. — Fd\ir  statements  accompany  this  report,  shewing  the  work  done 
in  each  division, — the  estimated  cost,  the  actual  cost,  and  the  actual 
saving.     I  have  also  added  a  general  statement,  embodying  the  totals  of 
the  divisional  statements,  and  exhibiting  the  following  results,  viz. : — 
Actual  cost  of  work  executed,  ...  1,43,871  rupees. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  work,  ...  1,98,011      „ 

Saving  on  work  executed,  ...  64,140     „ 

or  about  27  per  cent. 

5. — The  rates  adopted  in  the  estimate  were  such  as  were  derived 
from  experience  on  work  previously  executed,  and  the  very  large  saving 
now  effected  in  carrying  out  the  work  I  think  due  to  the  system  followed, 
of  entrustiDg  to  officers  only  the  measurement  of  work  and  payment  of 
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work-peopley  aad  to  other  general  airangements  of  job  work,  weeklj 
payments,  &c.  Bnt  such  arrangemexLta  must  have  been  Talueless  had 
they  not  been  carried  out  bo  ably,  and  with  such  hearty  good  will  by  all 
the  officers  under  me,  and  to  them  the  credit  of  this  large  saving  is  due. 

6. — In  the  Ist  division  very  little  work  has  been  done.  The 
Executive  Engineer  of  this  division,  Captain  Pollard,  was  removed  just  as 

arrangements  were  being  made  for  opening  the  work,  and  it  was  not 
until  August  last  that  an  officer  was  placed  at,  my  disposal  for  this  divi- 
sion ;  the  post  being,  in  the  interim,  filled  by  an  officer  of  too  little 
experience  to  undertake  such  a  duty.  Mr.  WiQson,  the  recently  appointed 
Executive  Engineer,  is  pushing  on  the  work  in  a  most  satis&ctory 
manner,  and  I  hope  much  will  be  done  to  bring  this  part  of  the  road  into 
a  good  state  during  this  season. 

7. — Mr.  Willson  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Knowles  in  the  Rechna  subdivi- 
sion, and  Mr.  Medley  in  the  Juch.  Mr.  Medley  has  only  recently  been 
appointed,  but  is  shewing  great  energy  and  activity.  The  cost  of  work 
executed,  including  some  earthwork  done  in  1858,  but  all  provided  for  in 
the  estimate,  has  been  Es.  20,022,  and  the  saving,  Bs.  4471. 

8. — ^The  work  done  in  the  2nd  division,  though  very  considerable  in 
quantity,  does  not  exhibit  a  large  money  expenditure,  as  it  has  been 
principally  in  rock  and  clay  excavations.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  road,  and  the  rough  and  broken  nature  of  the  work 
has  entailed  great  labor  in  making  correct  returns  of  measurements.  The 
total  cost  of  work  executed  has  been  Bs.  89,867,  shewing  a  saving  on  the 
estimated  amount  of  Bs.  25,847 ;  a  result  most  highly  creditable  to 
Captain  Bayley,  the  Executive,  and  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Scott.  This- 
division  was  formed  on  the  estimate  being  sanctioned,  and  Captain 
Bayley  nominated  to  the  chaise,  and  he  had  to  organize  everything  for 
resuming  work  at  a  spot  where  everything  had  been  at  a  stand  still  for  3 
years,  and  in  a  district  where  carriage  and  material  are  ygtj  difficult  to 
obtain. 
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O.-^In  the  3rd  diviBion  the  amount  of  work  has  been  small.  Captain 
Tovey,  the  Exeeutive  Engineer,  was  without  assistance  until  October 
last,  and  the  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  station  of  Bawulpindee  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  barrack  work  was  being  most  vigorously 
pushed  on,  threw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  labor 
for  the  works  in  this  division.  Labor  is  now  more  abundant,  and  Captain 
Stainforth  having  joined  as  Assistant,  I  anticipate  great  progress  during 
the  present  season.  The  work  executed  has  been  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  21,676, 
or  a  saving  on  the  estimate  of  Es.  2,298.  The  saving  on  works  in  pro- 
gress will  be  large,  though  not  now  shewn  in  Captain  Tovey's  return. 

10. — In  the  Attock  division  the  progress  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
and  the  amount  of  work  is  large  as  compared  \^dth  the  other  divisions ; 
but,  in  justice  to  the  other  Executive  Engineers,  it  must  be  stated,  that 
the  very  sudden  manner  in  which  work  was  stopped  in  this  division, 
leaving  many  nuisonry  works  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress,  with 
materials  collected,  gave  a  facility  at  starting  not  enjoyed  by  the  others ; 
but  the  judicious  and  energetic  manner  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of 
all  such  facilities,  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  pushed  on,  is 
most  creditable  to  Captain  Sandilands,  the  Executive  Engineer,  and  his 
Assistant,  Mr.  Bean.  Captain  Marten,  Assistant  in  the  trans-Indus 
subdivision,  was  suddenly  recalled  to  regimental  duty  in  August  last, 
and  this  threw  much  heavy  work  on  the  hands  of  Captain  Sandilands, 
who,  in  addition,  had  the  very  onerous  duty  of  the  superintendence  of  the 
Attock  bridge  and  ferry,  but  the  work  has  been  pushed  on  without  check. 
Captain  Marten  has  again  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  is  about  to 
lesume  his  duties,  and  the  progress  during  the  present  season  will,  I  feel 
confident,  be  great.  The  cost  of  work  executed  has  been  Bs.  62,303, 
and  the  saving,  21,562. 

11. — The  rate  of  saving  on  the  estimate  effected  in  the  several  divi- 
sions  has  been  as  follows  : — 
In  the  1st  division,  18  per  cent  on  the    estimated  amount  induding 

contingencies. 
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In  the  2n(l  dhHsion,  39  per  cent  on  tlie  estimated  amount  ineliulinj;^  con- 
tingencies. 
In  the  3rd  division,  10  do.  do.  do. 

In  the  4th  division,  26  do.  do.  do. 

12. — In  the  estimate  n6w  in  course  of  execution  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  following  works,  for  reasons 
fully  stated  in  the  divisional  reports. 

In  the  Ist  division,  the  Chickoree  Nullah. 

In  the  2nd  division,  the  Deenah  Xullah. 

In  the  3rd  division,  the  Sohan  and  Leh  Nullahs. 

In  the  4!th  division,  the  Gondul  and  Shumshabad  Nullahs. 

The  Attock  Low  Bridge  and  Ferry  Eoads. 
13. — I  will  not  now  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  several  works 
above  referred  to,  but  I  think  it  would  be  highly  ad^dsable,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  estimate,  to  continue  work  on  the  same  scale  of 
expenditure  as  at  present,  until  every  obstruction  was  removed,  and  the 
road  made  passable,  as  a  soil  road,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  without,  of 
course,  dealing  with  the  Kavee,  Chenab,  Jhelum,  and  Indus  rivers.     The 
metalling  of  the  roads  throughout  to  a  width  of  16  feet,  which  Is  estimated 
to  cost  about  21  lacs  of  rupees,  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  occasion, 
fchough  I  may  state,  that  as  labor  is  now  better  organized,  gnd  the  com- 

)letion  of  the  soil  road  will  make  wheel  carriage  available,  I  think  this 
lum  may  materially  be  reduced. 

I'L — Making  a  very  rough  estimate,   I  think  the  probable  qpst  of 
he  above  works  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 

Chickoree  Nulla  Bridge,             ...             ...  Rs.     60,000. 

I      3>eenah  Nullah  Bridge,              ...             ...  60,000. 

Sohan  Bridge,             ...             ...             .„  2,60,000. 

Leh  Bridge,                 ...             ...             ...  80,000. 

Shumshabad  Nullah  Bridge,      ...             ...  40,000. 

Gondul,                    „                   ...             ...  30,000. 

Attock  Ferry  and  low  Bridge  Road,         ...  70,000. 


5,90,000. 
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A  total  of  Rs.  6,90,000,  and  if  Grovemment  approves  of  it,  I  will  at 
once  prepare  and  submit  estimates  for  these  works,  with  a  report  on 
work  in  detail.  I  assume  a  width  of  roadway  of  20  feet  for  these 
bridges. 

15. — ^ABSuming  that  the  metalUng  could  be  done  for  15  lacs,  which 
I  think  practicable^  the  sum  required  to  complete  the  road'  from  Lahore 
to  Peshawur,  with  metailingy  bridges,  &C.,  on  completion  of  the  present 
estimate,  would  be  about  21  laos. 

16. — The  approaches  to  the  Attook  ferry  and  low  bridge  are  almoin 
in  the  state  found  when  the  Punjab  was  annexed,  and  are  almost  impav- 
able  for  wheel  traffic,  and  the  loss,  damage,  and  delay,  at  all  times,  ii 
most  serious.  The  forming  a  road  at  this  point,  if  a  tunnel  or  bridge  ut 
not  at  once  to  be  constructed,  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  necessity,  and  I 
trust  an  estimate  I  am  now  preparing  will  at  once  be  sanctioned. 

17. — ^I  may  add,  that  the  cost  of  the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  road  ^ 
to  1858,  when  the  present  estimate  was  submitted,  had  been,  in  loaod 
numbers,  70^  lacs  of  rupees. 

(Signed)  A.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Major, 
Offg.  Supt.^  L,  and  P.  Hood. 
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No.  1372. 
From 

The  Seceetary  to  Gtovt.  Punjab, 
To 

The  Offg.  Chief  Engineer,  Punjab. 

Lahore^  the  2l8t  July^  1860. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  your  letter. 
No.  1402,  dated  19th  instant,  reporting  on  the  state  of 
the  Lahore  and  Peshawur  road. 

The  Hon'ble  the  Lieut,  Governor  regards  this  report 
as  highly  satisfactory.  His  Honor  also  considers  that 
much  praise  is  due  to  Major  Robertson,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  his  subordinates  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
your  letter. 

2.    The  report  will  be  printed  for  general  infor- 
Illation. 

I  have,  &c., 
B.  H.    DAVIE  S, 
Secretary  to  Govt.  "Punjah. 
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No.  VII.— Memoranda  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  in  Kashmir. 


Memorandum  drawn,  up  by  the  order  of  Colonel  A.  Scotl 
trough,  Engineers^  Surveyor  General  of  India, 
F.B.8.,  p.R.a.s„  ^{?.,  on  the  progre^  of  the  J^ashmir 
eeries  of  the  G.  T.  Survey  of  India,  with  observations 
on  the  late  conquest  of  GUgit,  and  other  incidentdl 
matters,  by  Captain  S.  G.  Montgomerie,  Engineers, 
F.E.a.8.,  ^c,  in  charge  qfthe  series. 


During  the  field  season  of  1860  the  triangulationof 

the  Kashmir  series  has  made  good  progress  up  the  river 

•  jt^^^T :  Indus,    and   the    position    of 

Latitude,     .   .   .   34-9-30.*'    Leh,*  the  Capital  of  Ladak, 

Longitude,  .    .    .    77-36-42. 

Height  above  sea,     11,278  ft.     has  been  finally  fixed.   Messrs. 

Johnson  and  Beverley  had  to  carry  their  work .  over 
some  very  difficult,  rugged,  and  confined  ground, 
no  where  under  18,000  feet,  that  separates  the  more  open 
valley  of  the  Indus,  to  the  south-east  of  Leh,  from  the 
table  land  of  Rupshu  and  Haule; '  This  was  effected  in 
a  most  skilful  and  praiseworthy  manner,  though  it  twice 
involved  the  ascent  of  a  station,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
19,979  feet,  aAd  by  Mr.  Severley,  of  another,  19,968 
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feet  above  the  8ea>  besides  numerous  other  stations,  all 
oyer  17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

A  trigonometrical  mark  has  been  erected  on  a  point 
21,483  feet  above  the  sea,  but,  unfortunately,  there  was 
not  sufficient  space  to  put  a  theodolite  on  it. 

Several  points  in  China  have  been  fixed,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  well  known  Gya  peak  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
dudedt  The  height  of  this  peak,  which  I  saw  last  year, 
appears  to  be  from  23  to  24,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  obselrvations  have  been  taken  to  the  group  of 
peaks  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  Shayok  direction. 
They  average  considerably  over  26,000  feet  in  height. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  with  the  triangulation 
of  Zanskar.  In  this  work  a  very  rugged  and  confined 
piece  of  ground,  over  17,000  feet,  has  been  crossed  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  the  more  open  valley 
of  Zanskar^ 

On  the  upper  course  of  the  Shayok  river,  (in  the 
Nubra  district),  the  triangulation  has  been  commenced, 
and  a  good  many  peaks  fixed. 

The  topographical  work  waa  first  taken  up  in  the 
Kishengunga  valley,  which,  although  drained  by  a  large 
river,  is  really,  for  the  greater  part,  little  better  than  a 
chasm  in  the  mountains.  Throughout  it  is  very  pre. 
dpitous;  and,  as  Ahmed  Khan,  the  chieftain  of  Kuma, 
said  to  me  in   reference   to   its   rocky  surface,    *'a 
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trareller  must  put  on  grass  shoes  if  he  wishes  to  viait 
the  Kisheugujiga  valley.''  It  is,  indeed,  all  but  impos- 
sible for  eyen  the  best  pedestrians,  without  loads,  to 
follow  the  river  from  Kuma  to  Gurais,  and  any  one 
wishing  to  do  so,  would  prefer  going  actually  along 
the  northern  ridge  of  the  Kashmir  valley. 

The  Kishengunga  valley,  so  difficult  a  piece  of 
country  at  the  best  time  of  the  year,  had  to  be  taken 
up  when  the  snow  was  heavy,  even  at  9,000  feet.  This 
added  very  much  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work ;  but, 
as  the  Maharajah's  troops  were  shortly  to  cross  the 
valley,  en  route  to  Gilgit,  it  was  necessary  to  finish  early. 
The  wotk  was  fortunately  completed  in  very  good  time, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Surveyors  were  then  transferred  to 
f^sh  ground  in  Litl^e  Thibet  and  Ladak.   ' 

Buring  the  season  topographical  sketches  were  made 
of  ttie  whole  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Skardo,  the 
capital  of  Little  Thibet,  or  Bulti,  to  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladak;  as  well  as  the  whote  of  the  Sooroo  and  Dras 
vallies,  the  plains  of  Deosai,  and  a  large  part  of  the: 
Shigax  valley  north  of  Skardo,  idth  a  portion  of  the 
Nubra  or  Shaydk  valley.  This  krge  tract  of  country, 
(in  aU  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  miles),  had  beeu. 
triangulated  in  previous  seasons,  and  wa»  found  to  ten* 
brace  all  sorts  of  ground,  from  an  altitude  of  27/)0O 
feet,  down,  in  a  few  cases,  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sto  r 
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In  Lieut.' MeiviUe*i")  iq.  mUet.      thouffh  Seldom  Under  10,000 

Sections,  f      198.  ».        .. 

Ar^a  meaw^ed.    )  f^^^.    It  included,  at  least,  350 

''^S'^te^^'^'^l  ^^^  square  miles  of  ^glaciers,  for 

Da  in  other  ">     ^  the  most  part  of  the  larger 

Sectionfl,]  r 

—    .     kind.    Those  glaciers  already 

Total,        898.  ®  •  .       "^ 

surveyed,  to  the  north  of  the 
Shayok,  have  proved  to  be  quite  as  large  as  the  ones 
previously  measured  in  1858  and  1859,  by  those  very 
able  and  energetic  topographical  Surveyors,  Captain 
Austen  and  Lieut,  Melvilleif  the  Kashmir  series,  near 
the  Kun  and  Nun  peaks,  in  the  Wurdwan  and  Sooroo 
districts. 

Captain  Austen's  ground,  in  one  paxt,  rose  to 
n^ajrly  ^27^000  &et,  and  one  of  the  glaciers,  in  the  highest 
ground,  is  about  11  miles  in  length,  a|id  from  f  to  2 
miles  in  breadth.  In  Lieut.  Melville's  work  the  peaks 
ran  up  to  nearly  24,000,  and  under  Kun,  the  highest 
peak,  one  of  the  glaciers  is  about  IjO  miles  long,  and 
from  i  to  l-J  miles  broad.  Glaciers  are,  in  fact,  in  this 
section  of  the  Himalayas,  very  much  larger  and  more 
numerous  iiian  in  any  part  of  the  Himalayas  previously 
surveyed.  .  Possibly  this  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
latitude,  as  all  these  glaciers  lie  between  latitudes  38  and 
36  degrees  north ; — but  it  must  also  be  partly  the  result 
of  liie  innnense  heights  of  the  peaks  generally,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Nepil,  they  exceed  ajl  other 
parts  of  the  Himalayas  that  haye^  as  yet^  been  measured* 
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The  glaciers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nanya 
Parbut  and  K2  hiave  not,  as^  yet,  been  explored.  Thej 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  large,  and  those  of  the  latter,  at 
any  rate,  are,  from  all  that  has  been  seen  and^  heard, 
likely  to  proTO  even  larger  than  the  ones  already 
measured.  From  8  to  4  inarches  are  occupied  in  cros- 
sing the  glacier  at  the  head  of  Braid's  branch  of  the 
Shigar  river. 

T?he  whole  of  the  coimtry  sketched  was  of  a  very 
difficult  character,  testing  both  the  physical  and  artistic 
powers  of  the  Surveyors  to  the  utmost,  both  in  moving 
about  and  in  delineating  the  country.  Circumstances 
permitting,  the  whole  of  the  glaciers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Nanya  Parbut,  and  of  K2  will  be  explored 
during  the  next  field  season,  as  well  a^  those  of  Zanskar 
and  other  places. 

There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Indus  without  glaciers,  but  they  are  largest  and  abound 
most  near  the  great  Himalayan  and  Karakoram  ridges. 

The  plains  of  Deosai  are,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
topographical  feature  of  the  country  sketched  during 
the  season.  These  plains  consist  of  about  580  square 
miles  of  gently  undulating  ground,  averaging  at  least 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
ragged  mountains  running  up  to  from  16J000  to  17,000 
feet.  The  drainage,  escaping  through  a  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished gorge  near  the  Katasiri  station,  falls  into  the 
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Braa  river  abore  Eirkitcbjoo.  This  tributary  of  the 
Dras  riter  is  called  tbe  Shigdir^  and  Sometimes  the 
Shi^go  river ;  it  brings  do^m  gold  mth  its  water^  and 
gold  wafehing  is  carried  on  just  below  the  junction.  The 
Indus  itself,  and  several  other  of  its  tributaries,  are  also 
known  to  produce  gold*  The  gold  washing  is.  said  not 
to  be  valuable,  but  it  does  spmetimes  give  as  much  aa 
1  or  2  smaU  rupees  a  day  to  a  man,  though  a  most  bar- 
barous method  is  employed  in  washing  the  earth.  This 
earth  is  taken  from  the  detritus, .  which,  I  think,  now 
generally  lies  above  the  highest  flood  line.  After  tw^ 
or  three  washi;ngs,  a  black,  heavyish  kind  of  sand  is  left, 
with  the  pieces  of  gold  scattered  here  and  there. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I  should  say  it  was 
not  a  profitable  busiiess,  for,  after  half  an  hour*s  wash- 
ing, I  only  got  five  very  tiny  nuggets,  hardly  worth  an 
anna,  and  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  the 
assistance  of  an  Australian  gentleman.  This  gentleman^ 
however^  thought  that  something  might  be  done  by 
investing  in  a  cradle  and  apparatus.  He  said  that  a 
substance  like  the  black  sand  mentioned  above  had 
proved  valuable  in  Australia. 

When  crossing  the  Himalayan  range  the  plains  of 
Deosai  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
triangulation ;  for,  although  the  depressipn  qf  the 
Himalayas  in  that  part  gave  a  i^ost  extended  view 
from  very  high  poinis,  stilly  there  being  no  hahit«iAon3 
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for  the  distance  of  7  or  8  marches,  and  no  village  of  any 
size  for  11  or  12  marches,  the  operations  were  carried  on 
tmderyery  great  difficulties.  In  the  plains  the  only 
firewood  to  1)0  had  is  got  by  digging  up  the  juniper 
roots,  and  from  very  thin  stunted  willows ;  but,  on  the 
mountains  above,  there  was  absolutely  no  firewood  to 
be  had  of  any  kind,  the  stations  being  all  from  16  to 
17,000  feet  in  height.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
reside  for  several  days  on  these  stations^  Proyisions 
had,  at  aU  stations,  to  be  brought  from  places  4  to  7 
marches  distant.  The  people  of  the  country  were,  more^ 
over,  not  very  willing  to  enter  the  plaias  from  the 
Kashmir  side.  The  operations  could  only  be  carried  on 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  at  that  time  there  are  but 
few  breaks  ia  the  clouds,  which  rush  through  this  de* 
pression  in  the  Himalayas  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
and  across  the  Karakoram  mountains.  With  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  signal  men  who  worked  the  helio- 
tropes and  lamps  sat  the  various  stations  were  fed,  and 
on  two  occasions  the  main  party  were  fairly  starved  out, 
and  had  to  retreat,  in  consequence  of  protracted  cloudy 
weather. 

Stations  over  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  are  not  the 
most  agreeable  places  for  residence  at  the  best  of  times, 
but  when  enveloped  in  clouds,  they  are  unmistakably 
unpleasant,  though  there  is  some  slight  compensation 
in  the  grandeur  of  a  break  up,  or  when  the  upper  level 
of  the  clouds  falls,  as  I  haye  seyeral  times  seen  it  fall,  be^ 
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low  the  station  on  which  I  was  pitched/leaving  the  camp 
on  an  island  surrounded  with  a  level  sea  of  clouds,  from 
which  the  peaks  of  the  various  ranges  stood  like  other 
islands,  and  the  waves  of  clouds  surged  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  lower  ridges  between.  In  clear 
weather  the  views  were  reaUy  magnificent,  and  propor- 
tionately appreciated  after  the  cloudy  weather.  The  at- 
mosphere was  at  such  times  wonderfully  clear  at  those 
elevations.  It  was  across  the  plains  of  Deo'sai  that 
I  took  the  first  observation  to  the  peak  K2,  (28,287 
feet  above  the  sea),  at  a  distance  of  186  miles,  the  side 
of  one  of  our  largest  triangles.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties,  the  triangulation  wflB  successfully  carried 
over  the  plains  during  one  season,  without  relaxing  any  , 
of  the  rigorous  rules  of  the  G.  T.  Survey  of  India. 

With  reference  to  my  last  memorandum  on  the  great 
flood  of  the  river  Indus,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  any  further  information^  as  to  its  origin, 
though  the  expedition  against  Gilgit  has  succeeded  as 
I  anticipated  it  would. 


to   be     I 
^cotint    J 


The  Maharaja  has  directed  every  enquiry 
made,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  giye  a  correct  accotint 
of  the  origin  of  the  flood  when  I  return  to  the  Maha- 
raja's territories  next  year.  Meantime  the  expedition 
has  confirmed  several  important  points  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  near  Gilgit,  and  a  short  account  of 
the  expedition  itself  may  be  interesting. 
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The  enclosed  rougli  plan  is  tlie  genert^  result  as  to 
the  geography  of  the  conntry  anne3:ed^  a^^  also  shews 
a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

TheMahai^ja  laid  in  a  large  supply,  of  food  at  the 
forts  of  Astor  and  Boonjee  during  the  summer  of  1859. 
Hitherto,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  making  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  Gilgit  has  been  the  di£S.culties  of  get* 
ting  supplies.  The  natiyes  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
old  expression  to  the  effect  that  a  small  force  going 
against  Gilgit  was  sure  to  be  defeated,  and  a  large  force 
to  be  starved.  To  obyiate  this,  a  hundred  ponies  were 
put  at  each  of  the  17  halting  places  between  Kashmir 
and  Boonjee,  via  Gurais  and  Astor,  and  whilst  the 
weather  permitted  100  loads  of  grain  were-  deliyered 
daily  at  Boonjee. 

In  June — July  of  this  year  several  detachments  of 
sepoys  were  moved  upon  Gilgit,  mustering  finally  at 
Boonjee  to  about  4000  men,  under  Colonel  Devi  Singh 
and  Colonel  Dooloo  Singh.  The  whole  body  then  ad- 
vanced upon  Gilgit,  crossing  the  Indus  by  means  of  a 
boat ;  further  on  they  crossed  a  tributary  river  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  No  opposition  was  met  before  reach* 
ing  Gilgit  itself,  and  there  the  GilgitieS  got  inside 
their  fort  and  held  out  for  a  short  time,  during  which 
there  was  a  little  fixing  on  both  sides,  ending  by  the 
Gilgities  surrendering :  the  .Maharaja's  force  losing 
one  man  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  the  Gilgities  leav- 
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{ng  one  dead  man  in  the  fort,  supposed  to  hare  died  a  Ba^ 
iural  death  during  the  siege. 

Having  settled  affairs  at  Gilgit,  the  force  advanced 
further  up  the  valley  to  Shimi  (or  Shirtrat)  fort,  where 
there  was  some  slight  resistance,  ending  as  before  in 
capitulation.  The  force  then  advanced  on  Yasseen, 
which  is  on  the  Gilgit  river,  and  not  on  a  separate 
tributary  of  the  Indus.  Tasseen  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  force,  and  the  son  of  the  Goraman,  who  had  held 
Gilgit  in  addition  to  Tasseen,  made  his  escape  over 
the  mountains  to  the  west  and  on  into  Badakhshan. 
The  Goraman  himself  died  during  1857.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and  Gabtil,  and  was  generally  called  an  Adamkhor,  or 
man  eater,  from  a  habit  that  he  had  of  catching  all 
strangers  that  he  could  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
them  for  the  large  dogs  so  much  prized  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  Goraman  and  his  son  had  till  this 
year  held  Yasseen,  and  for  a  short  time  Gilgit  also, though 
once  or  twice  driven  out  from  the  latter  by  the  Dogras. 
In  addition  to  the  main  body  of  the  Dogra  force  ad- 
vancing from  the  south,  an  armed  body  of  Baltis  ad- 
vanced through  Shigar,  and  thence  by  the  Nagar  and 
Hoonza  vallies  threatening  Gilgit  on  the  east. 

Another  force  was  to  have  advanced  from  the  west 
under  the  instructions  of  an  agent  from  Dheer  and  Chit- 
raul,  but  it  was  not  apparently  in' time,  though  possibly 
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the  mere  talk  of  it  made  the  Goramaa's  son  unhappy  at 
to  his  line  of  retreat. 

This  conquest,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  made 
without  loss  of  life,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Maha- 
rajah, and  his  officers  who  planned  and  carried  it  out- 
The  eflfects  are,  in  some  respects,  likely  to  be  very  salu- 
tary. In  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  of  having  a  force 
in  Gilgit  overawes  and  keeps  in  check  the  robber  clans 
of  Nagar  and  Hoonza,  who  have  for  years  infested  the 
roads  between  Balti  and  Ladak  on  the  one  side,  and 
Tarkund  on  the  other ; — and,  latterly,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  those  roads  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods, 
though  the  shortest,  have  been  ahnost  completely  closed 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  merchant.  Keeping  pos- 
session of  Gilgit  during  the  cold  weather,  when  all 
communication  with  Elashmir  is  closed,  has  always  been 
the  most  difficult  business.  The  Maharajah  hasi 
however,  left  nearly  3,000  men  in  the  valley,  and^^  con- 
sequently, in  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  hold 
th^  own,  and  that  the  traffic  from  Skardo  direct  to 
Yarkund  will  again  be  resumed. 

In  the  second  place,  this  successful  expedition  has 
had  a  very  wholesome  eflfect  on  all  the  petty  tribes 
lying  between  Gilgit  and  the  Cabul  territories,  and,  ulti- 
mately, may  be  of  assistance  in  keeping  the  Swat  valley 
in  check,— Swat  being  still  one  of  the  recusant  tribes  on 
our  north-west  frontier. 
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At  the  Durbaxs  of  the  Maharajah  dttring  this  season, 
men  from  Chitraul,  Dheer,  Swat,  Kholi,  Palus,  &c., 
were  in  attendance/as  well  as  those  from  Ohilas,  Nagar, 
and  Hoonza,  who  have  been  constant  attendants  for 
some  years. 

At  the  last  durbar  held  by  the  Maharajah,  Colonel 
Devi  Sing  made  his  salaam,  having  just  returned  from 
the  Gilgit  expedition.  Some  of  the  Tasseen  men  were 
.introduced  at  the  same  time.  One  long  brass  gun,  of 
about  3  lbs.  bore,  accompanied  the  Colonel,  his  sepoys 
having  taken  it  from  the  Goraman's  son.  This  gun 
seemed  to  be  well  cast,  and  had  a  Persian  inscription  on 
it,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  made  in  Budakshan,  or  had 
belonged  to  that  place.  Among  the  minor  results  of 
the  expedition  was  a  great  influx  of  presents  to  the 
Maharajah,  from  all  the  chiefs  between  Gilgit  and 
£afiristan.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Curator  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum,  would  have 
been  a  splendid  live  male  specimen  of  the  Markhor,  the 
greatest  prize  of  Himalayan  sportsmen.  This  animal 
was  introduced  into  the  full  durbar,  guided  by  four  men 
with  guy  ropes.  It  was  really  a  handsome  animal,  of  a 
light  fawn  color,  with  a  capital  pair  of  horns,  and  a  fine 
long  beard.  The  top  of  the  Markhor's  head  was,  perhaps, 
5^  feet  from  the  ground,  the  horns  towering  up  above  all 
the  men  ia  attendance.  The  keepers  of  this  animal 
evidently  held  him  in  the  greatest  respect^  though  he 
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had  been  a  captive  for  at  least  two  months.  This 
Markhor  was  a  present  from  the  chiefs  of  Khbli,  FalnSi 
on  the  Indus. 

The  Chilasses  sent  in  some  very  fine  half  domesticated 
goats,  a  part  of  which  the  Maharajah  distributed 
amongst  the  European  visitors  to  Kashmir.  One  of 
these  goats,  now  in  mj  possession,  has  a  very  fine  pair 
of  horns  of  the  Markhor  kind. 

The  country  on  either  side  of  the  Indus,  between  the 
British  district  of  Huzara,  and  the  Maharajah's  vaUey 
of  Astor,  has  hitherto  been  all  but  impassable.  With 
Chilas,  Kholi,  and  Palus,  all  under  the  orders  of  the 
Maharajah,  a  veiy  slight  pressure  ought  to  open  out  the 
remainder,  down  to  the  Huzara  district,  which  might 
tend  to  bring  the  Akhoon  of  Swat  to  reason.  At  the 
same  timo',  opening  out  the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus 
is,  in  itself,  no  smaU  advantage,  if  it  wiU  enable 
travellers  to  pass  along  in  safety. 

Traffic  will  undoubtedly  increase,  and,  moreover,  the 
Punjab  Government  will  have  the  means  of  getting  full 
information,  in  case  the  Indus  should  again  be  blocked 
up  in  any  part  of  its  course.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
conquest  of  Gilgit,  with  Tasseen,  Hoonza,  and  Nagar,  is 
reaUy  very  valuable,  as  it  places  under  a  friendly  Native 
State  the  only  great  tributary  of  the  Indus  concerning 
which  the  British  Government  has  hitherto  been  imable 
to  get  wdj  reliable  information.    TMs  tributary,  more- 
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oyer,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  one  on  whidt  the  late  great 
flood  of  the  Indus  was  generated. 

If  these  countries  are  in  thorough  subjection  to  the 
Maharajah,  such  a  calamity  as  the  cataclysm  of  1858 
ought  not  again  to  befall  British  subjects  on  the  Indu% 
without  their  having,  at  any  rate,  full  warning,  even  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  prevent  or  mitigate  it  by  the 
scientific  application  of  labor,  as  it  most  probably  would 
be* 

In  my  former  memorandum  I  said  that  I  thought 
floods  might  be  generated  in  many  parts,  both  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  Captain  Austin,  has  just 
forwarded  me  the  following,  which  fully  confirms  that 
opinion : — • 

"  Camp  Gol,  on  Indus^ 
29th  August  1860, 

"  A  flood  occurred  at  Gol  about  6  years  ago,  in  the 
month  of  Jime,  Very  muddy  water  came  down  the 
ravine,  slowly  at  first,  and  the  people  who  saw  it  ran  up 
the  hin  sides.  Twelve  old  men,  who  could  not  run 
away,  were  drowned,  twenty  houses,  and  about  500 
apricot  trees  were  washed  away.  There  was  but  Uttle 
snow  on  the  hills  at  that  time,  and  the  ravine  is  by  no 
means  a  large  one.  The  villagers  go  up  it  constantly, 
and  yet  were  not  aware  of  its  being  in  any  way  dammed 
up,  though  the  water  must  have  been  in  considerable 
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quantity,  as  the  flood  altered  the  coujse  of  the  Indus* 
It  is  a  mystery  to  me  ^  where  sufficient  water  could  hard 
been  collected."  This  account  was  given  by  Wiufszir 
Hussain,  of  GoL— (Signed)  H-  H-  G-  A." 

The  Balti  force  that  went  from  Shigar,  via  Nagar  to 
Gilgit,  had  to  cross  a  very  large  glacier.  The  route 
obtained  by  Captain  Austen  (attached  to  this),  shews 
that  it  takes  a  man  a  whole  day  to  cross  it. 

With  reference .  to  the  Society's  discussion  about 
Kyangs — ^known  gaierally  as  wild  horses — a  great  many 
Kyangs  have  been  seen  by  myself  and  others.  I  have 
Wiatched  a  herd  for  a  long  time  at  a  short  distance  with 
a  telescope.  lyhave  not  heard  them  calling ;  but  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  caught  a  foal  this  year,  says  that  they 
bray,  and  the  natives  with  my  camp  say  the  same.  I 
saw  a  very  large  skin  of  a  Kyang,  shot  by  Mr.  Johnson 
this  season,  in  Rupshu.  There  was  a  black  mark  aU 
the  way  down  the  back,  but  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
stripe  on  the  shoulders.  The  skin  of  the  tail  was  about 
13  inches  long,  and  the  whole  tail  not  more  than  2^  feet 
in  length ; — ^but  this,  I  think  exceptional,  as  some  of 
those  in  the  herd  I  examined  had  tails  reaching  nearly 
to  the  groxmd.  The  ears  and  tail  struck  me  as  being 
like  those  of  a  mule,  and  I  thought  them  generally  very 
high  in  the  withers,  and  very  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  wild  asses  of  the  salt  range  that  I  have  seen,  though 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  them. 
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The  season  of  IQ^O  has  not  been  a  fayorable  one,  as 
far  as  the  weather  was  concerned  j  it  waSj  indeed,  pe- 
culiarly unfavorable  for  the  triangulation  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vallies  of  the  Indus.  The  late  very  heavy 
falls  of  snow  in  March  were  never  thoroughly  melted 
away.  Before  the  triangulation  party  left,  the  whole  of 
the  smaller  streams  remained  hard  frozen  during  the 
day. 

The  kyangs,  and  even  the  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
waterfowl,  all  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chomoire 
lake  as  early  as  the  end  of  August.  It  was  so  cold,  that 
even  at  the  end  of  July  I  crossed  over  some  snow 
bridges  in  Ladak,  that  in  ordinary  seasons  disappear 
before  the  end  of  Jxme. 

The  extremity  of  the  Machaboy  glacier  projected 
further  than  usual  into  the  Dras  valley,  and  its  ex- 
tremity did  not  recede  much  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
Bad  weather  set  ia  early  in  September,  and  soon  after 
all  survey  work  was  forcibly  brought  to  an  end. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  no  more  such  seasons. 
With  favorable  weather  I  think  we  may  succeed  in 
carrying  both  the  triangulation  and  topographical  work 
up  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  triangulation  may, 
possibly,  advance  a  little  further,  even  as  matters  now 
stand ;  and,  if  the  present  war  with  China  results  in 
friendly  relations,  extending  to  all  the  provinces  of 
that  empire,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  large  traffic  spring 
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up  between  Hindoostan  and  the  easteyi^  part  of  Central 
Asia. 

The  triangulation  of  the  G.  T.  survey  may  be  joined 
on  to  that  of  Russia^  and  thus  accomplish  the  project 
of  Colonel  Everest,  the  late  Surveyor  General  of  India, 
who  wished  to  measure  the  arc  between  Cape  Comorin 
and  Nova  Zembla,  an  arc  including  nearly  70  4egrees 
of  the  earth. 

To  accompUsh  this  there  at  present  remains  a  gap  of 
little  over  5  degrees  of  Chinese  territory ;  the  operations 
of  the  Kashmir  series  extending  beyond  Latitude  36 
degrees,  and  the  Government  of  Tobolsk  now  doming 
down  below  Latitude  42  degrees.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
war  makes  the  Chinese  officials  on  our  north-ejist 
frontier  friendly,  we  may  succeed  hereafter  in  fixing 
the  geographical  positions  of  some  of  the  great  cities  of 

Central  Asia. 

T.  G.  MoNTGOMERiE,  Copt.,  Engineers, 

lai  Asst.  G.  T.  Survey, 

In  cho/rge  Kashmir  Seines. 
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ROUTE    FEOM    SKARDO    via    SHIGAR   AND    NAGtJR 

TO  GILGIT. 


} 


No.  of 
Marches 

Distance 
in  Miles. 

Names  ef 
Halting  places. 

Bemarks. 

1 

1 

Skardo  to 

1 

18 

Shigar. 

A  large  village.                    1 

2 

16 

Kushumal. 

A  village. 

3 
4 

16 
20 

Chutrau. 
Arundu- 

Literally  hot  water  firom          i 
a  hot  spring.                     ! 
Village. 

5 
6 
7 
8 

Each  of  these  mai 
occupies     nearly 
whole  day. 

Tak  Kote. 
Hai  Hutun. 
Hisper. 
Hoper. 

Very  bad  road,  crosses  a 
pass,  and  goes  over  a 
very  long  glacier. 
A  bad  road. 

A  village,  march  long^ 
than  usual. 
A  village. 

1 

9 

•    ft 

3 

Nagar. 

Do.                                  , 

10 

Pakher. 

Do.  a  long  march. 

11 

NiUit. 

Do.            Do. 

12 

Chaparote. 

Do.        Do.  in  Gilgit. 

13 

Naomul. 

Do.        Do.        Do. 

14 

ailgit. 

Do.        Do.        Do. 

N.B. — The  Hoonza  river  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  Shigar.  There  are 
three  roads  from  Hoonza  to  Tarkand ; — one  that  takes  12,  another  8,  and 
another  no  more  than  4  dajns ; — ^the  last  being  only  known  to  the  natives  of  tlie 
oonntiy,  and  not  to  the  merchants  who  go  to  Yarkund.  The  man  who  gmva 
the  above  said  he  had  gone  by  the  Nagar  and  Gilgit  routes. 
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EOUTE    FROM   KASHMIE    TO    GILGIT   via  GUBAIS 
AND  ASTOE. 


No.  of 
Marches. 

Distance 
in  Miles. 

Names. 

Bemarks. 

Srinugar. 

1 

Sinbul. 

2 

Bundipoor. 

3 

Trakbal. 

4 

Jotkusu. 

Cross  the  Kashmir  ridge. 

5 

6 

Gurais. 

12 

Aitor. 

(     Cross  Himalayan  water 
\  shed  during  8rd  march. 

16 

Boonjee. 

22 

Gilgit. 

Cross  the  Indus  by  boat 
close  to  Boonjee. 

Total,  22  Marches. 


T.  G.  MONTGOMERnS, 

^(?,  Sfc,  8fc. 
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R.  H.  Davies,  Esquiee, 
Secretary  to  Qovemment  Pmydb. 

Camp  Kui/LALwaxa,  6th  March  1861. 


\ 


Sir, 


I  have  herewith  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  that  I  promised  to  send  the  Govern- 
ment. It  more  especially  refers  to  the  progress  of  the 
Kashmir  series  during  the  last  field  season ;  but,  as  it 
was  drawn  up  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  it  contains  other 
miscellaneous  information,  besides  a  short  account  of 
the  last  expedition  against  Gilgit,  and  some  remiarks 
connected  with  the  Indus  catacly&m  of  1858, 

The  lieut.  Governor  spoke  to  me  about  the  Kashmir 
and  Ladak  road  into  Central  Asia.  1  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  rival  to  the  Cabul  road,  but  as  another  useful 
opening  road  towards  Central  Asia,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  eastern  part  of  it,  (it  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  a  rival  to  the  Eastern  Provinces  even  now), 
to  which  it  is  the  most  direct  route.  The  only  thing 
that  would  give  the  Ladak  road  a  chance  of  rivalling' 
the  Cabul  one  is,  that  in  the  former  British  in- 
fluence can  be  exercised  right  up  to  the  frontier  of 
Yarkund  and  China  generally— no  independent  state 
such  as  Cabul  intervening/ 
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A  small  traffic  is  even  now  carried  on  notwithstanding 
the  existing  difficulties  and  restrictions.  The  traffic  is 
with  Kashgar,  Yarkund,  Khoten,  and  other  large  and 
small  towns  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  with  Thibet  and 
the  North-west  of  China  generally. 

Kafilas  come  every  year  to  Ladak,  both  from  Yarkund 
and  Lassa. 

The  Kashmir  and  Ladak  road  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
road  by  means  of  which  the  Himalayan  Borax  may  be 
carried  down  profitably  to  the  sea.  Laden  ponies  can 
go  along  it  even  now.  On  all  other  roads  on  which  the 
carriage — ^through  our  own  hills — ^is  by  coolies,  sheep, 
and  goats,  it  has  not  been  found  worth  sending  to 
England,  though  the  Borax  is  to  be  had  in  Ladak  at  1 
rupee  per  maund,  and  sells  in  England  at  about  Rs.  33 
per  maund,  (£95  per  ton.) 

A  great  quantity  of  Pushmeena  is  sent  down  from 
China  by  the  Ladak  road ;  but,  being  a  more  valuable 
article,  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  roads  is  not  so 
apparent, 

I  have,  &c., 
T.  G.  MoNTGK)MEiiiE,  Captain^  JSngineerSy 
1st  Assistant  G,  T.  Survey y 

In  charge  Kashnir  Series. 

\  , 

PRINTED  AT  THB  GOVEENMPNT  PBEBS,  LAHOBE. 
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Beport  on  the  re-organixation  of  the  Bhawulpoor   State,  for  the    year    ending 

30th  June  1867. 

On  the  20th  July  1866  Mr.  Ford,  Political  Agent  and  Superintendent, 
assumed  charge  of  the  State. 

The  following  persons  were  attached  to  the  Court  in  various  capacities : 

Mahomed  Nizam  Khan,  Wazeer. 

Imam  Shah,  1 

Mahomed  Shah,  >         Ministers. 

Juttoo  Mull,  j 

Ali  Gohur  Khan,  ^  Attached  to  the  Court.     No  special  duty, 

>     though  the    latter  was    nominally    a 
Jemadar  Hadjee  Khan,  J     jemadar  of  Bazgeers. 

The  services  of  Syud  Moorad  Shah,  native  agent,  were  placed  at  the 
Political  Agent's  disposal. 

Mr.  Ford  describes  Juttoo  Mull  as  a  timid  Hindoo,  without  much  real 
capacity,  but  cunning  and  a  favorite  in  the  palace. 

toGovernment  Punjab,  para,    ig  ^  resident  of  Bhawulpoor.    Mahomed  Shah  is 

described    as     meanly  corrupt ;  he  embezzled   a 

nuzzur  sent  by  his  own  Court  to  Mr.  Ford,  when  Commissioner  of  Mooltan, 

Iff    n  J  i.  ^  o^xi  o    i.       which  the  Wukeel  made  him  disgorge.       Both 

No.  9  dated  24tli  Septr.,  °     ° 

1866,  to  Secretary  to  Govt,    these  officers  Mr.  Ford  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of, 

rimjab. 

as   obstructive     and   intrigaing  against   iheWuzeer 

l8Sto'8t^t4'to  Q^^l    Nizara  Khan,  aoid  their  dismissal  was  sanctioned  by 

^*"»j«i>-  Government,  Ali  Gohuf  ^han  and  Jemadar  Hadjee 

Khan  being  appointed  in  their  room. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Political  Agent  was  to  reorganize  the 
Customs  and  Commissariat  Departments.  The  farmer  Department  was 
in  charge  of  one  Megh  Eaj,  who  mismanaged  it,  and  was  much  given  to 
intrigue.  Mr.  Ford  therefore  advised  the  Durbar  to  dismiss  him,  which 
was  done,  and  the  department  was  x>laced  under  charge  of  Syud  Moorad 
Shah,  native  agent.  With  regard  to  the  Commissariat  Department,  Mr. 
Ford  thus  writes— "The  Commissariat  office,  besides  feeding  horses, 
^'  bullocks   &e.,    also  provides  assignments  of  grain  and  money,  so  as   to 
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"  branch  off  into  a  pension  department  and  a  department  for  paying  wages, 
"  both  in  grain  and  money.  In  fact,  the  department  had  become  so  corrupt 
^^  and  its  accounts  so  intricate,  as  to  baffle  all  management  by  the  State. 
"  I  put  ft  therefore  under  the  supervision  of  Moorad  Shah,  native  agent. 
"  The  expenses  of  this  department  amounted,  as  charged  to  the  State,  to 
"  Ba.  3,000  per  diem  (Ahmedpooree  Eupees  at  10  annas  each).  The 
**  charges  at  once  fell  to  Rs.  2,000  per  diem,  and  with  proper  inquiry,  I 
"  believe  expenditure  will  be  reduced  to  about  Rs.  1,200  per  mensem.'* 

The  next  point  was  to  divide  the  State  into  3  Divisions  or  Nizamuts, 
which  again  were  subdivided  into  9  Eardarships  and  Peshkarees. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  persons  in  the  State  to 

undertake  the  responsible  duty  of  Nazims,  two  Tehseeldars  of  the  Mooltan 

Division,  Laljee  Pershad  and  Meer  Mahomed,  were  appointed  Nazims  on 

the  pay  of  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner ;    and  the  third  Nizamut  waa 

made  over  to  Moorad  Shah,  native  agent,  who  was 

No.  6  dated  2l8t  Septr.,  a      -T    x     a 

1866  to  Secretary  to  Qovt.     subsequently    appomted     as    Assistant    Supenn* 

ru„j.b.par».13.  ^^^^^ 

On  this  subject  Mr,  Ford  thus  remarked — "  There  is  a  capital  subor- 
**  dinate  executive,  it  is  in  the  higher  class  of  appointments  that  persona 
**  are  not  forthcoming.  This  has  probably  been  caused  by  the  extreme 
**  corruption  and  jealousy  of  the  Dadpotra  dynasty :  any  man  who  excelled 
^\  was  a  man  to  be  watched,  imprisoned  or  summarily  cut  off;  again,  none 
^^  of  the  existing  ministers  have  had  the  sense  to  take  to  our  Government 
^^  system  of  administration ;  Emam  Shah,  one  of  the  ministers,  told  me 
*^  that  his  respectability  suffered  jfrom  working." 

AH  the  Bitrdars  and  most  of  the  Peshkars  were  retained  in  office,  but 

a  Naib  Kardar  selected  from  British  territory  was 

No.  6  dated  2l8t  Septr.»    appointed  to  assist  each  of  them  and  introduce  a 

1860  to  Secretary  to   Govt.  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  .   ,  .        , 

Punjab,  para.  16.  regular  system  of  accounts,  which  previously  was 

scarcely  thought  of. 

The  Nazims  were  invested  with  the  fall  powers  of  a  Magistrate,  and 

powers  in  the  Civil  Department  to  try  cases  up  to  Es.  5,000,  preparing 

cases  in  excess  of  their  powers  for  the  Political  Agent.    The  Wuzeer  had  the 

No.  6  dated  2l8t  Septr.,     ^^^^  powers  as  the  Nazims,  but  if  he  sits  ydth  a 

isea,  para,  20.  Minister  of  State  in  the  trial  of  a  case  or  with  the 
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Na^iins,  liis  powers  are  extended  to  7  years  in  Criminal  cases,  to  Rs.  10,000 
in  Civil  department ;  cases  in  excess  of  those  to  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  Political  Agent. 

Kardars  and  Naib  Kardars  were  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  Sub- 
Magistrate  Ist  class,  and  to  try  Civil  cases  up  to  Rs.  1,000,  and  Peshkars 
had  the  powers  of  a  Sub  Magistrate  2nd  class,  and  in  Civil  cases  up  to 
Es.  300. 

OvL  the  18th  November  1866  I  relieved  Mr.  Ford  of  the  charge  of  the 
superintendence  of  this  State,  he  retaining  the  Political  charge ;  and  all 
the  subsequent  measures  in  carrying  out  reorganization  were  made  by  me 
after  consulting  Mr.  Ford,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment. I  propose  therefore  to  take  up  each  department  separately,  and' 
show  exactly  what  has  been  done  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1866-67. 

The  instructions  for  my  guidance  were  laid  down  in  Commissioner 
and  Agent  to  Lieutenant  Governor's  letter  No.  270  of  15th  December  1866, 
and  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab's  letter  No.  896  dated  10th  Decem- 
ber 1866,  and  were  to  the  following  effect.— That  I  was  to  direct  my 
serious  attention  to  the  finances  of  the  State,  the  means  of  our  adminis- 
tration mainly  depending  on  the  punctual  payment  of  the  army  and  the 
civil  establishments,  no  servants  of  the  State  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  Modikhana  are  to  be  paid  until  a  list  has  been  submitted  for  my 
formal  sanction,  and  no  one  is  to  draw  pay  or  rations  from  the  Modikhana 
whose  names  are  not  entered  in  the  list  revised  by  Mr.  Ford  or  without 
his  special  sanction.  No  fresh  Pathan  element  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
State,  and  no  appointments  of  any  kind  made  without  my  orders.  No  sums 
to  be  disbursed  without  my  express  orders,  and  a  tight  hand  to  be  kept  over 
Nizam  Khan  the  Wuzeer  in  this  respect. 

The  Superintendent  of  Bhawulpoor  will  act  under  the  Commissioner 
of  Mooltan  and  Agent  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  KSi  proposed  capital 
sentences  should  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  his  sanction,  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  the  semi-independent  States  in  political  subordination  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Umballa,  Jullunder  and  Umritsur.  In  no  other  res- 
pect does  it  appear  advisable  that  the  Agent  should  take  any  prescribed 
part  of  the  Judicial  duties,  through  by  virtue  of  his  general  powers  of  con- 
trol^  he  will  have  authority  to  make  such  enquiries  and  call  for  such 
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information  in  all  matfprs  as  lie   niny  deem  expedient ; — the  Superinten- 
dent being  entrusted  with  the  final  decision  of  Judicial  matters  generally. 

I. — Palace  Expenses. 

One  of  the  first  duties  devolving  on  me  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  palace  expenses  and  maintenance  of  the  Begums  and  Shahzadahs 
confined  in  the  Fort  at  Dilawur.  The  Queen  Mother  refused  positively  to 
give  me  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  Begums  and  Shahzadahs  at 
Dilawur.  The  table  expenses  of  the  young  Nuwab  were  fixed  by  the 
Durbar  at  Rs.  28-2-9  Ahmedpoor  Es.  per  diem,  and  that  of  the  Begums 
p-t  Dera  Ahmedpoor  at  86-1 -2^  Ahmedpoor  Es.  per  diem,  making  a  total 
of  nearly  3,000  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  per  mensem.  The  cost  of  making  up  the 
clothes  for  the  Nuwab,  Begums  and  their  attendants,  including  articles  for 
the  toilet,  cosmetiques,  antimony,  slippers,  &c.  was  calculated  at  about 
3,000  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  per  mensem,  and  required  a  number  of  persons  to  be 
continually  employed  in  making  them  up,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  wanted. 
In  the  Modikhana,  the  sum  of  Rs.  127-13-0  per  mensem  was  allowed  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  guests  of  the  palace,  and  1,270-10-0  for 
charities.  Several  applications  had  also  been  made  for  funds  to  spend  in. 
charity  at  the  several  Mahomedan  festivals,  and  on  the  Arwabs  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  the  several  Nuwabs  and  celebrated  saints* 
It  was  therefore  decided  after  much,  discussion  that  the  sum  of  Rs.  25,000 
Ahmedpoor  Rs.,  equivalent  to  Company's  Rs.  16,000  per  mensem,  should  be 
paid  to  the  Queen  Mother  to  meet  all  such  expenses  connected  with  the 
palace  at  Dera  and  Dilawur,  of  which  15,000  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  were  to  be 
paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  kind.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  Sahibzadas,  princes  of  the  Nuwab's  family 
detained  as  Political  prisoners  at  Dilawur,  and  of  the  Begums  and  their 
attendants,  is  as  follows  : — 


Saliibzadalis,    . . 
Servants, 
Their  families, . . 
Servants, 

205 
45 

120 
76 

3 
7 
8 
8 

9 
6 
6 
3 

Begums, 
Attendants, .  • 

2,720 
1,488 

5 
9 

6 

Total,  .. 

458 

13 

Total,    . . 

4,208 

14 

9 
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and  that  of  the  Killadar,  Servants,  Mahars,  pensioners  at  Dilawnr,  amount 
to  Rs.  2,570-13-0  more,  making  a  total  of  Rs.  7,238-7-9  for  all  expenses  at 
Dilawur ; — ^to  meet  which,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  above  mentioned,  all 
the  revenues  of  Dilawur  arising  from  grazing  dues,  revenue  collections 
&c.  is  taken  by  the  Queen  Mother,  and  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  20,000 
Ahmedpoor  Rs.  a  year,  and  therefore  afber  paying  all  expenses,  the  Queen 
Mother  cannot  have  less .  than  9,000  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  over  to  meet  the 
claims  for  festival  expenses,  grants  to  Fukeers  &c.,  but  she  is  still  dissatis- 
fied, and  wishes  the  amount  raised  to  30,000  Ahmedpoor  Rs,  per  mensem, 
which  at  present  the  State  cannot  aflFord.  The  palace  attendants  receive 
their  pay  from  the  the  Commissariat  establishment  in  kind,  but  a  number 
of  the  attendants  receive  an  allowance  in  cash  besides,  amounting  in  all  to 
Rs.  2,860-12-0  per  mensem.  A  list  is  attached — ^Appendix  No.  1.  The  whole 
of  these  servants  are  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  Queen  Mother,  but  the 
Wuzeer  is  required  to  report  any  changes  she  may  find  it  necessary  to 
make,  for  convenience  of  accounts.  All  these  persons  have  been  paid  re- 
gularly from  November  1866  to  date.  Arrears  of  salary  prior  to  that  date 
and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  late  Nuwab  are  entered  as  debts 
against  the  State,  and  will  be  liquidated  as  soon  as  funds  are  forth- 
coming. 

n.— MODIKHAKA   OB   COMMISSARIAT. 

This  department  has  been  completely  remodelled  under  Mr.  FordV 
personal  supervision.  At  the  death  of  the  late  Nuwab  the  amount  paid 
from  this  department  was  estimated  at  45,406-7-6  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  per 
mensem,  but  was  increased  after  his  death  by  the  Wuzeer  Nizam  Khan 
to  54,085-0-6,  and  as  remodelled  by  Mr.  Ford  is  32,630-5-8  per  men- 
sem ;  but  of  this,  1,398-7-6  was  struck  out  and  included  in  the  allowance 
made  to  the  Queen  Mother,  and  owing  to  lapses  by  death,  savings  in  value 
of  grain  &c.  the  present  monthly  expenditure  is  29,100-9-0. 

The  grain  and  cash  requirements  for  this  department  are  distributed 
over  the  several  Kardarees,  core  being  taken  that  the  grain  is  sent  from  the 
nearest  stations  to  save  cost  of  carriage,  and  instead  of  being  the  curse  of 
the  country  as  formerly,  its  working  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  rations 
are  regularly  distributed. 
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III. — Military  Departmekt. 

I  attach  a  Statement  (Appendix  No.  II)  showing  the  strength  and  cost 
of  the  troops  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Ford,  being  the  number  in  the  service  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Nuwab,  and  may  be  briefly  shown  as  follows : — 


Bazgeers, 

Infantry  and  Artillery,  . . 

1,005 
2,797 

•  • 

•  • 

13,008 
17,712 

4 

13 

9 

9 

• 

Total  cost  per  mensem. 

30,721 

2 

6 

Of  these  all  the  Bazgeers  and  Infantry  and  Artillery  stationed  at 
Dera  and  Dilawur  have  been  regularly  paid  by  the  Queen  Mother  from 
the  Dilawur  Treasury.  The  regiments  on  detached  duty  in  the  State  and 
the  Artillerymen  employed  on  postal  duties  have  been  paid  by  me  from 
the  general  revenues  of  the  State.  I  have  insisted  on  vacancies  not  being 
filled  up  amongst  the  Infantry  and  Artillery,  with  the  view  of  savings  of 
pay  thus  accruing  being  allotted  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  remainder  ;  at 
present  the  sepoys  only  get  5  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  a  month,  which  is  equivalent 
to  3-2-0  Company's  Rs.,  and  this  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on.  They 
are  all  weavers,  wood  cutters  and  mochees,  and  eke  out  their  living  by 
their  trades.  I  have  made  up  suits  of  summer  and  winter  clothing  for 
each  man,  at  a  cost  of  Company's  Rs.  16,000,  which  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  State.  I  have  organized  two  Batteries  of  3  guns  each,  one  horse  and 
the  other  with  buUocks,  one  to  remain  at  Dera  and  the  other  to  accom- 
pany  the  Nuwab  wherever  he  may  go.  I  have  also  built  stables  and  sheds 
for  the  bullocks,  and  am  repairing  the  Artillery  lines.  The  lines  for  the 
Infantry  also  reqxiire  to  be  properly  constructed,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
department  requires  reorganization  if  the  men  are  to  be  of  any  use.  The 
Bazgeers  are  supposed  to  be  Cavalry,  mounted  on  State  horses,  but  the 
numbers  have  been  increased  beyond  all  bounds.  The  State  could  not  afford 
to  mount  them  all  in  the  way  it  has  hitherto  been  managed,  and  as  mat- 
ters stand  an  enormous  sum  of  money  is  wasted  on  the  feed  of  cattle 
which  are  hardly  worth  being  maintained.    None  of  the  Jemadars  of  Baz- 
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geers  and  court  officials  will  take  the  trouble  to  took  after  the  horses  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  fed.    The  allowance  for  the  horses  is  simply  em- 
bezzled by  the  horse-keepers,  who,  like  all  other  departments,  are  badly 
paid.    I  have  therefore  tried  to  induce  a  certain  number  of  the  Bazgeers  to 
become  Khoduspas,  receiving  an  extra  sum  of  12  Ahmedpoor  Rs.  a  month 
above  their  pay  as  Bazgeers,  and  to  purchase  the  horse,  paying  by  instal- 
ments ;  they  are  very  willing  to  do  it,  but  the  Queen  Mother  considers  it 
infra  dig :  and  they  cannot  of  course  go  against  her  will ;  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  hardly  a  horse  fit  to  ride,  and  in  six  months  hence  half  of 
them  will  be  dead  from  starvation,  while  they  cost  nearly  4,000  Ahmedpoor 
Es.  a  month.    It  has  hitherto  been   customary  for  every  person  of  any 
consequence  in  the  State,  to  be  provided  with  a  horse  kept  at  the  Nuwab's 
expense.    Mr.  Ford  revising  the  establishment,  sanctioned  the  cost  of  532 
horses  being  paid  by  the  State.    Of  these,  14  were  allowed  to  the  Artillery, 
48  to  the  Nuwab's  private  servants,  277  to  Bazgeers,  and  99  to  artificers 
and  moonshees  in  State  employ.    After  repeated  references,  the  Durbar 
prepared  a  list  of  persons  in  State  employ  entitled  to  a  horse,  amounting 
in  all  to  187.    I  therefore  arranged  that  each  person  should  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  horse  made  over  to  his  charge,,  and  that  he 
should  receive  in  cash  or  kind  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  keep  at 
varying  rates^  14-10  and  8  Ahmedpooree  Bs.  a  month.    This  has  been 
carried  out,  leaving  only  the  question  of  mounting  the  Bazgeers  to  be  decided. 

rV.    DURBAB    OpFICEBS. 

With  Mr.  Ford's  concurrence,  the  pay  of  the  Wuzeer  and  Ministers 
has  been  fixed  as  follows  : — 

Wuzeer  Hadjee  Khan:— 

Modikhana, Rs.  889  0  3 

As  Jemadar  of  Bazgeers,     ...         ...          „    180  0  0 

Wuzeer,          „    200  0  0 

Total  Ahmedpooree  Rs.,  769  0  3 

Ali  GoHtTE  Khan,  Minister:— 

Modikhana  allowance,        Rs.    88  6  9 

Allowance  as  Minister,         „    361  9  3 

As  Commandant  of  the  Troops      ...  „    100  0  0 

Total,  Rs.  550  0  0 
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EuAM  ShjlH,  Ministeb, 

Modikhana  Allowance,        Bs.    42  13    0 

Allowance  as  Minister,      „    207    3    0 

Total,  Es.  250    0    0 

The  Ihirbar  officers  were  formerly  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  by 
consignments  on  Kardarees.  A  list  of  employees  is  attached  (Appendix 
No.  ni)  and  may  be  briefly  entered  thus : — 

Wuzeer's  office, 400  Es.  per  mensem. 

Dnftur Mohasibool Mohasib,   ...      80  do. 

Duftnr  office,      401  do. 

Toshakhanah, 200  do. 

Total  A.  Es.,  1,081  per  mensem. 

The  Dnftur  office  is  now  employed  under  Moorad  Shah  in  making  up 
the  accounts  of  1864-65. 

There  were  formerly  12  Wakeels  employed  by  this  State.  These  have 
now  been  reduced  to  3,  viz.  one  attached  to  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  one  with  the  Political  Agent  at  Mooltan,  and  one 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Bhawulpoor. 

Their  pay  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Punjab  Government  as  follows  :— 

Nusseer  Bux,  at  Lahore,  194  Company's  rupees,  including  pay  of  2 
chuprassies  and  guard  and  sarwan  for  looking  after  the  camels. 

Mohomed  Tahb,  at  Mooltan,  78  Company's  rupees,  including  travelling 
allowance,  horse  allowance  and  2  chuprassees. 

EuflFee-ood-deen,  at  Bhawulpoor,  130  A.  rupees,  including  Modikhana, 
horse  allowance,  pay  of  chuprassees. 

V.    Agency  Office. 

Tlie  revised  establishment  was  sanctioned  in  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment's No.  309  dated  8th  April  1867.— For  list  see  Appendix  IV. 

VI.    Kardaeees  and  Eeventtb  Establishment. 

Tlie  State  has  been  divided  into  9  Kardarees,  27  Peshkarees  1st  class 
and  10  Feshkarees  2nd  class. 
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The  establisliment  for  a  Kardaree  was  fixed  as  follows  :— 
1  Xardar*    The  same  pay  as  lie  drew  before. 

INaib    ditto, 60  CSompany's  rupees. 

1  Canoongoe,     ^^  ?» 

ISeahNuvees, 15  ?> 

1  WasU  Bakee  Nuvees, 15  yj 

IJudidal  MohTUTir,     15  ,, 

1  Jormana  Nuvees,       15  „ 

1  Mohnrrir  Banda,       15  „ 

1  Jemadar,         10  « 

16  Chnprassees,  @  5  rupees  each,    80  „ 

2  Mirdahs,  ®  5  rupees  each,    ...     10  „ 

The  EstabUshment  for  a  let  Class  Peshkar: 

IPeshkar,         SO  and  40  Company's  rupees. 

1  Naib  Oanoongoe,       15  „ 

ISeahNuvees, 15  n 

1  Wasil  Bakee  Nuvees,  ...     15  „ 

1  Mohurrir  Banda,        12  9» 

8  Chuprassees,  @  5  rupees  each,    10  „ 

2  Mirdahs,  @  5  rupees  each,  ...     10  „ 

Establishment  of  a  2nd  Class  Peshkar: 

IPeshkar,         80  Company's  rupees. 

1  If  aib  Canoongoe,       15  „ 

4  Chuprassees,  ®  5  rupees  each,    20  „ 

2  Mirdahs,  @  5  rupees  each,   ...     10  „ 

The  accounts  at  Kardarees  and  1st  class  Peshkarees  are  kept  sepa* 
rately,  but  those  of  the  second  class  Peshkarees  are  incorporated  in  the 
Elardaree  accounts* 

The  seaha  and  waskhams  of  each  E^ardaree  and  1st  class  Peshkaree  are 
submitted  daUy  to  the  Namms,  by  whom  they  are  checked  and  incorporated 
in  oi^e  statement,  as  per  form  annexed  ( Appendix  No.  V )  and  submitted 
to  this  office.  It  was  found  that  no  real  check  could  be  maintained  in  the 
Superintendent's  office  alone,  as  the  great  point  to  ascertain  was  the  rates 
of  buttai,  and  whether  the  buttai  was  made  in  accordance  with  those  rates, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  the  officer  on  the  spot.    The  Nazims  havei 
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therefore  bee  A  allowed  two  officers  of  account  to  check  the  Kardaree  accotmtSy 
and  forward  for  their  Nizamut  detailed  statements  to  the  Superintendent's 
office.  The  accounts^ are  kept  in  cash,  mannies  andmaunds;  a  mannie 
being  15  maunds  of  grain,  and  includes  wheat,  bajra,  jowar,  Ac.;  only 
indigo  and  cotton  accounts  are  kept  in  maunds.  In  each  Tehseel  and  1st 
class  Peshkaree  are  Tehseeldars  appointed  by  the  Treasurer,  who  also  keep 
accounts  of  grain  received  and  expendedj  which  they  submit  to  the  Trea- 
surer. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  making  the  Accoun- 
tants submit  the  seahas  and  wazkhams  daily.  All  these  offices  are  filled 
by  the  old  servants  of  the  State,  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
accounts  nor  to  work  regularly. 

Formerly  all  orders  were  transmitted  from  the  Toshakhana  and 
Wuzarut  by  perwanahs  on  Klardars,  but  no  account  was  kept  of  payments 
except  an  entry  on  the  back  of  the  perwanah.  The  Kardaree  officials  were 
changed  yearly,  and  the  old  officials  were  detained  at  Ahmedpoor  to  give 
an  account  of  the  previous  years  receipts  and  expenditure,  which  they  were 
never  able  to  give.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Eardars  that  the  true 
state  of  accounts  should  not  be  known,  so  that  they  lent  no  assistance  in 
clearing  up  the  accounts.  The  men  accustomed  to  carrying  on  business 
in  this  way  cannot  now  learn  a  more  exact  method  of  accountB,  so  that 
endless  delays  occur,  and  now.  at  the  .end  .of  August  I  am  able  to 
submit  the  cash  accounts  for  June.  The  old  officials  have  now  had  a 
year's  trial  and  still  are  found  inefficient.  Every  Nazim  reports  on  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  he  is  able  to  submit  the  accounts  of  his 
Nizamut,  and  strongly  recommends  the  entertainment  of  new  men,  at  least 
in  the  Account  department.  Up  to  date,  though  every  exertion  has  been 
made,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  in  the  wasil  bakee  accounts  for  the 
last  khurreef  harvest,  although  I  have  sent  the  sudder  wasil  bakee  nuvecs 
to  every  Blardaree  and  Peshkaree  to  instruct  the  pergunnah  officials.  The 
accounts  are  of  course  a  little  complex,  or  rather  laborious,  as  all  the 
receipts  are  in  grain  of  various  kinds,  which  have  to  be  regularly  accounted 
for, — the  daily  seaha  and  wazkham  submitted  from  each  Kardaree  and 
Peshkaree,  comprising  25  closely  written  pages  and  some  as  many  as  40. 
It  is  during  the  harvest  that  the  accounts  are  so  difficulty  as  at  other 
seasons  the  income  is  small  and  the  expenditure  has  been  so  regulated 
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that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  on  this  score.  It  will  however  be  a  great 
relief  to  every  department  and  a  boon  to  the  zemindars  if  a  settlement 
were  made. 

VI. — CxrsTOMS  Depabtmbnt. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Ford  took  charge,  this  department  was  made  over 
to  Syud  Moorad  Shah,  Assistant  Superintendent,  who  revised  the  establish- 
ment, the  monthly  cost  of  which  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Ford  at  Rs.  2,691-3-3. 

The  old  customs  dues  were  enforced  during  the  year,  and  the  revenue 
for  11  months  and  a  few  days,  viz.  from  27th  July  1866  to  80th  June 
1867,  was  2,94,239-9-0  Ahmedpooree  rupees,  equivalent  to  Co.'s  Es. 
1,83,899-6-7. 

Prom  the  1st  July  1867,  under  Jthe  sanction  of  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment, a  revised  rate  of  customs  has  been  levied — ^viz.  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  8  pies  per  rupee  on  exports  and  10  pies  per  rupee  on  imports,  and  a 
transit  duty  of  3  annas  in  the  rupee  ad  valarem  for  goods  taken  through  the 
State  or  6  pie  for  a  single  stage. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs,  a 
new  impost,  has  been  leased  for  49,013-4-0  Ahmedpooree  rupees,  equivalent 
to  Company's  Es.  31,064;  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  customs  collec- 
tions, by  lowering  the  rates  of  export  and  import  or  .of  the  transit  duties 
as  soon  as  the  returns  for  the  past  year  have  been  prepared,  in  detail,  which 
will  give  data  for  the  submission  of.  a  revised  report  on  the  subject,  and 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  shortly. 

Under  the  head  of  Customs  are  included  all  the  miscellaneous  items 
of  revenue — lease  of  ferries,  fisheries,  sujjee,  saltpetre^  dates,  trinee  &c., 
with  the  exception  of  51,252-8-3  A.  rupees,  equivalent  to  30,780  Com- 
pany's rupees,  the  lease  of  estates  on  Istumrar  tenures  and  fines ;  the  cus- 
toms dues  are  the  only  revenue  realized  in  cash.  Its  retention  is  conse- 
quently a  matter  of  extreme  importance  for  the  present,  as  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  sell  the  grain  taken  as  the  Goverment  share  of  produce,  and  were 
it  not  for  this  item  of  revenue,  the  officials  would  have  to  be  paid  in  kind 
or  greatly  in  arrears. 

The  traders  were  greatly  disappointed  that  the  customs  dues  were  not 
done  away  with  and  an  octroi  tax  instituted,  as  inBritish territories;  and  their 
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discontent  being  fomented  by  designing  persons — who  had  an  object  in 
misrepresenting  the  present  administration  of  this  State — several  petitions 
were  forwarded  to  Government  complaining  of  the  customs  dues.  The 
real  fact  is,  that  the  great  reduction  has  been  made  on  grain,  which  affects 
tlie  community  at  large,  rather  than  the  particular  trades,  which  have 
remained  as  before.  But  under  the  former  regime  influential  merchants 
were  exempt  in  a  great  measure  from  taxation,  and  they  were  often  able  to 
bribe  the  Zekat  Collectors  and  pass  goods  for  a  tithe  of  the  proper  customa 
dues,  and  under  the  present  administration  they  are  unable  to  do  so  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  The  merchants  by  the  new  rules  are  exempt  fix)m 
the  vexatiouH  delays  they  were  formerly  exposed  to,  viz. :  having  to  allow 
their  goods  to  be  inspected  at  every  customs  station  by  taking  out  a 
rahdaree  or  transit  permit.  I  trust  however  in  the  course  of  time  to  be 
able  to  do  away  with  the  transit  dues  and  convert  the  customs  into  octroi 
duties.  When  the  miscellaneous  revenue  is  increased  (the  leases  for  selling 
intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs  will  be  doubled  in  a  year  or  two  as  they 
have  been  purposely  leased  at  very  low  rates)  and  a  settlement  been 
introduced. 

Vni.  Revenue, 
The  old  system  of  collection  was  retained,  and  may  be  classified 
under  three  heads,  viz. :  buttai,  or  collection  in  kind ;  istumrar,  or  money 
lease;  and  dhun,  or  a  lease  at  light  rates  in  kind  granted  to  Dadpotras  and 
generally  3  dhurries  or  6  topas  of  grain  per  beegah*  The  collection 
by  buttai  as  shewn  in  the  treasury  accounts  was  as  foUows  :— 

Mannies^  Maunds. 

Khurreef, 26,234  7,881 

Rubbee,      ..  ...  22,336  „ 

Total,      ...  48,569  7,881 

The  only  authentic  account  of  previous  collections  is  that  of  1864-65, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Moorad  Shah,  and  is 
as  follows  :— 

Mannies.  Matmds. 

Khurreef, 14,379  1,374 

Rubbee,       24,258  181 

Total,      ..•  88,637  1,555 
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showing  an  increase  of  9,982  mannies  6,326  mannds.  This  may  easily  be 
accounted  for.  The  country  was  unsettled  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Nuwab ;  large  numbers  of  people  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion  which 
took  place  during  the  two  years  preceding,  and  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  country,  their  estates  being  confiscated  by  the  Goyemment ; 
an  amnesty  having  been  proclaimed  they  at  once  returned,  and  the  fact  of 
the  State  having  been  taken  under  British  protection  gave  an  impetus  to 
cultivation,  but  as  the  jageers  were  not  restored,  this  gave  an  additional 
item  of  the  revenue. 

Again,  the  arrangement  for  the  Kardarees  was  not  completed  till  the 
end  of  October,  and  consequently  the  proceeds  could  not  be  gfuarded  effi- 
ciently, and  no  doubt  a  large  portion  was  not  taken.  The  amount  of  lai:d 
brought  under  cultivation  for  the  rubbee  harvest  was  very  large,  but  un- 
fortunately the  season  was  adverse  :  there  were  no  spring  rains,  and  a  pesti- 
lential wind  which  prevailed  for  some  days  following  a  severe  firost  damaged 
the  crops  severely  in  many  places ;  on  one  side  nearly  every  head  of  com 
was  blighted,  so  that  at  least  the  out-turn  was  a  third  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  at  a  low  computation,  and  the  amount  realized  must  be  con^ 
aidered  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  increase  of  cultivation ;  the  loss  was 
not  confined  to  this  State  but  general.  In  Dera  Ghazee  Elian  and  Mool- 
tan  the  damage  to  the  crops  was  eVen  greater.  When  the  State  first  came 
under  British  management  there  were  2063  wells  leased  on  istumrareetenure 
for  51,252-8-3  A.  rupees ;  during  the  past  year  26  grants  of  lands  on  these 
tenures  have  been  granted  on  leases  realizing  523-15-0  Company's  rupees^ 
making  a  total  of  51,776-7-3.  A  settlement  has  just  been  effected  in  the 
Bhawulgurh  Kardaree  by  Nazim  Laljee  Pershad  leasing  out  the  waste 
desert  tract  to  settlers  from  Bikaneer,  Sirsa,  Loodiana  and  Ferozepoor. 
The  land  is  baranee,  dependent  entirely  on  rain-fall.  The  land  thus  taken 
up  comprises  1,66,000  beegahs,  which  hive  been  divided  into  40  mouzahs 
and  leased  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  per  beegah,  realizing  16,888  A.  rupees 
per  annxmi,  equivalent  to  10,375  Company's  rupees.  The  settlers  have 
^Iso  agreed  to  pay  a  cess  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  juma  for  a  Putwaree  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  settlement,  and  2  per  cent  in  addition  for  roads  and 
schools.  Owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  the  wasil  bakee  accounts  I  am 
unable  to  state  the  exact  number  of  grants  to  Dadpotras  on  the  dhun 
tenure. 
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The  questidn  Of  Canal  clearance  was  carefolly  attended  to  and  tiys 
result  lias  been  most  satisfactory.  Most  canals  commenced  running  in 
April,  and  though  the  river  was  unprecedentedly  low  till  the  middle  of 
July,  there  was  always  sufficient  water  for  jhullars  ;  from  that  time  the 
canals  have  been  running  magnificently,  and  there  is  now  every  hope  that 
they  will  continue  till  the  middle  of  September.  Comparing  the  canals 
in  this  State  with  those  in  Mooltan  and  Dera  Ghazee  Kian,  they  have 
worked  twice  as  well :  when  we  had  three  and  four  feet  of  water  in  the 
canals  they  were  quite  dry  across  the  river ;  and  some  of  our  canals,  parti- 
cularly the  Hoosain  Wah,  Khan  Wah,  Dewan  Wah,  and  Sirdar  Wah,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bhawulpoor. 

The  'R^flT'  Wah  in  Ahmedpoor  and  the  Elian  Wah  Allahabad,  have 
throughout  the  season  been  in  thorough  working  order.  The  'Khaa  Wah 
in  Allahabad  last  year  failed  completely,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  course 
of  the  stream,  and  a  new  mouth,  6  miles  long,  for  3  miles  100  feet  broad, 
and  the  remainder  75  feet  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  9  feet,  had  to  be 
excavated,  which  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Moorad  Shah  in  six  weeks.  This  canal  has  proved  a  great  success : 
when  the  river  was  at  the  lowest  there  was  always  6  feet  of  water  at  the 
mouth,  and  since  the  20th  July  there  has  never  been  less  than  12^  feet  at 
the  mouth.  In  the  Bhawulgurh  Kardaree  a  new  mouth  was  cut  from  the 
river  into  an  old  bed  of  a  river  which  runs  though  that  portion  of  the  State 
and  formed  a  natural  canal.  This  was  opened  for  a  distance  of  15  mil^ 
and  has  also  worked  very  successfully. 

The  season  was  one  of  extreme  drought :  no  grass  was  proctirable  in 
the  country,  few  blades  of  grass  were  covered  with  dust  which  brought  a 
disease  on  the  cattie,  thousands  have  died  from  this  cause  and  partly  frx)m 
starvation ;  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  famine,  when  a  change  took 
place,  a  timely  fall  of  rain  continuing  for  days  and  general  throughout  the 
State  has  occurred.  When  rain  falls  in  the  desert  grass  springs  up  abun- 
dantly, and  the  cattle  are  at  once  taken  there  for  pasturage.  The  tanks 
are  soon  filled  and  there  is  plenty  of  grass  and  water.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  forts,  cultivation  of  jawar  and  bajra  is  largely  carried  out; 
there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  a  scarcity,  and  the  rain  having  fallen  at  the 
most  opportune  time  it  will  ensure  not  only  a  good  khureef  but  help  the 
zemindars  to  prepare  their  lands  for  the  rubbee.    The  prospects  of  the 
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State  are  now  most  cheering,  as  a  full  treasury  and  full  granaries  are  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  successful  management  of  the  State.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  State  is  allotted  in  what  is  called  Kussoor 
grants  to  the  Dadpotras  for  feudal  service.  They  receive  a  certain  share 
of  the  State  produce,  and  are  entitled  to  the  money  value  of  a  portion  of 
the  indigo  sown  in  the  State. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  eight  months  in  preparing  a  state- 
ment of  the  grants  thus  assigned,  with  the  object  of  comparing  tlie  lands 
now  in  their  possession  with  the  actual  grants  as  per  sunud,  but  great  de- 
lays have  taken  place ;  the  Eardars  not  understanding  what  is  required, 
have  sent  in  incomplete  returns,  but  I  hope  to  complete  the  statements 
shortly.  To  prevent  any  hardships  I  directed  the  Kussoor  shares  to  be 
made  over  to  the  Dadpotras  on  security  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  In  1864-65  the  sum  of  19,908  A.  rupees  in  cash,  and  grain 
valued  at  1,95,111  A.  Rs.  were  paid  to  the  Dadpotras. 

I  am  also  engaged  in  an  investigation  into  the  jageer  and  rent-free 
holdings  in  the  State,  which  will  take  some  time  to  complete.  These  com- 
prise grants  of  land  to  the  Queen  Mother,  her  father  Jemadar  Hadjee  Khan, 
some  of  the  Shahzadahs  and  Begums  confined  in  Dilawur,  Dhais  attached 
to  the  palace,  Sujadah  Nusheen  in  charge  of  shrines— such  as  Shumshoodeen 
Shah  and  Nusseeroodeen  of  Ooch,  Mir  Fukroodeen  of  Chachran  Sahibool- 
sair,  the  Mabars  and  others. 

I  have  always  confirmed  possession  when  supported  by  sunuds  and 
long  established  possession,  and  in  only  one  case  as  yet  have  any  resump- 
tions taken  place  as  I  have  directed  further  enquiries  to  be  made  and  time 
allowed  for  sunuds  to  be  looked  for.  The  only  resumption  case  was  that  of 
the  late  Wuzeer  Nizam  Elhan,  whose  tenure  was  that  of  office  and  having 
resigned  his  appointment  his  jageer  expired  with  it.  In  each  case  I  have 
directed  the  boundaries  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  a  map  to  be  prepared  to 
be  filed  with  the  proceedings  to  prevent  future  mistakes.  I  am  also  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  list  of  charitable  grants  as  made  by  the  former 
Government.  The  amount  is  estimated  at  12,000  A.  rupees  per  mensem, 
and  paid  in  kind  at  the  head  quarters  of  each  Kardaree.  The  list  will  be 
submitted  for  the  orders  of  Government  when  completed.  With  Mr. 
Tord'g  sanction,  pensions  amounting  to  723-3  per  mensem  are  paid  from  the 
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customs  collections,  and  when  the  charitable  grants  are  sanctioned   every 
person  having  any  claims  on  this  State  will  receive  his  share  regularly. 

I  submit  (in  Appendix  No.  VI)  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expen- 
diture of  this  State  for  the  whole  year,  on  which  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

There  was  a  balance  of  78,46  i  A.  rupees  in  the  State  treasuries  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  also  3,680  mannies  of  grain,  and  80  maunds. 
During  the  year,  i.  e.  up  to  the  end  of  June,  38,388  mannies  and  7,881  maunds 
of  grain  were  received;  and  since  then  the  remainder  of  the  harvest,  amount- 
ing to  10,183  mannies  has  been  realized,  making  the  total  grain  collections 
of  the  year  48,571  mannies  and  7,881  maunds  of  grain.  The  actual  Jcash 
shown  in  the  accounts  as  realized  during  the  year  is  6,98,343  A.  rupees.  Of 
this,  a  portion  is  the  sale  proceeds  of  grain,  and  the  balance  sums  realized  on 
zubtee  and  istumrar  leases,  fines  &c.,  but  the  accounts  for  the  earlier  months 
do  not  clearly  show  the  heads  imder  which  each  item  of  revenue  should  be 
credited.  In  future  no  such  confusion  of  accoimts  can  take  place,  aseachitem 
is  at  once  credited  to  its  proper  head  of  account,  but  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  accounts  during  the  earlier  months,  when  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  any  accounts  could  be  obtained  at  all.  The  actual 
grain  disposed  of  was  12,453  mannies.  Allowing  25  A.  Bs.  as  the  average 
value  of  a  mannie,  this  gives  3,11,326  A.  Es.  as  the  sale  proceeds  of  graiD, 
and  3,87,018  A.  Es.  as  the  cash  collections  of  the  State.  The  total  income 
for  the  year  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

48,571  mannies  @  25  A.  Bs.  per  mannie,    . .  . .         12,14,275 

7,881  maunds  @  varying  rates,         ...  1,01,714 

Cash  collections  as  shown  above,      . .  . .  ...  3,87,018 

Customs  collections, ..  ..  ...  2,98,974 

Total  Income,     . .         20,01,981 

To  compare  this  with  the  collections  of  1864-65  : — 

1864-65  1866-67  Difference. 


Collections  in  cash. 
Value  of  grain. 
Customs  collections. 
Collections  in  cattle, 
Total, 

. .      6,34,921 
..  14,06,470 
. .     3,06,749 
18,458 
..    22,61,598 

3,87,018 
10,15,989 
2,98,974 

20,01,981 

1,47,903 

90,481 

7,747 

13,458 

2,96,617 
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The  cash  collections  show  a  large  decrease,  and  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  fines  and  forfeitures.  Formerly  this  was  left  to  the  Kardars, 
who  were  allowed  to  realize  a  large  income  by  these  means.  Now  no  fines 
can  be  inflicted  except  as  a  judicial  award  on  a  written  order,  liable  to 
appeal,  and  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  zemindars  are  not  oppressed  in 
this  way.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  grain  is  also  a  good  sign ;  the  aver- 
age value  per  mannie  in  18G4-65  was  84  A.  Rs.  instead  of  25  A.  Es.  now. 
The  price  was  fictitious  to  a  certain  extent,  being  caused  partly  from  the 
demand  for  grain  for  the  Modikhana,  and  partly  from  the  Kardars  being 
allowed  to  sell  the  grain  to  merchants  at  their  own  price,  which  was 
slightly  above  the  selling  price  at  the  time.  The  customs  collections 
weire  made  for  11  months,  which  would  account  for  the  slight  decrease 
shown.  The  detailed  account  will  be  prepared  in  October,  when  the  wasil 
bakee  accounts  for  each  Peshkaree  and  Kardaree  shall  have  been  received, 
but  I  have  given  the  above  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  collections  of 
the  year,  and  would  thus  make  the  total  revenue  20  lakhs  of  Ahmedpooree 
Rupees,  or  12  and  a  half  lakhs  of  Company's  Rupees. 

The  balance  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  July  was : — 

A.  Rs.  Mannies.  Maunds. 


2,548 


Since  realized, 
Total 


1,05,574  19,428 

81,000  10,183 

1,86,574  29,611  2,548 

which  at  the  above  rate  gives  as  the  value  of  cash  and  grain  in  store 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  9,39,089  A.  Rs.,  independent  of  the 
estimated  collections  from  customs,  fines  &c.  The  actual  income  and 
expenditure  up  to  30th  June  is  simply  as  foUows  : — 


Balance  in  hand,        

Kemved  during  the  year  in  the  ) 
several  Kardarees,      ( 

Do.  Ahuiedpoor  Kotwalee,  the  \ 
accounts  of  which  were  kept  / 
separately, J 

Customs  collections,    

Grand  Total,     ... 


A.     Rs. 


78,464 
6,98,343 

2,382 
2.98,974 


10,78,163 


Mantes. 


3,680 

38,388 


42,068 


Maunds. 


80 
7,881 


7,961 
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Expended  under  orders  from  the 
Durbar  prior  to  the  reorga- 
nization,     

Do,       Modikhana,      

Do.  under  my  sanction  sub- 
sequent to  reorganization, 

Total  expended,     ... 
Balance  in  hand,       


1,03,984 


2,39.744i 


6,28,861 


9,72,589 


1,05,574 


2,230 


4,765 


15,545 


847 


6,066 


19,428 


..[     2,5 


,548 


IX. — Judicial. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  Judicial  powers  with  which  the  several 
officers  of  the  State  were  invested,  which  are  briefly  the  Wuzeer  and  Na- 
zims  as  Magistrates  with  fuU  powers,  and  trial  of  Civil  cases  up  up  5,000 
Bs.,  The  Kardars  and  Naib  Kardars  as  Sub-Magistrates  1st  class,  and 
trial  of  Civil  suits  up  to  300  Bs.,  and  Feshkars  as  Sub-Magistrates  2nd 
class  and  trial  of  Civil  suits  up  to  100  Es.  It  was  found  however  that  the 
trial  of  Civil  cases  took  up  too  much  time  of  the  Revenue  officials.  With 
the  sanction  of  Government  it  was  then  arranged  that  only  suits  connected 
with  land  should  be  tried  by  the  Revenue  officials,  and  a  separate  agency 
for  the  trial  of  Civil  suits  was  then  established  by  the  appointment  of  one 
of  the  Ministers  as  Dewan  Adawlutee  for  the  State,  and  Boards  of  Honorary 
Civil  Judges  for  the  trail  of  Civil  suits  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
State. 

Nuwab  Ali  Gohur  Khan  was  selected  as  Dewanee  Adawlutee,  and  the 
Honorary  Boards  were  established  in  the  towns  of  Khairpoor,  Bhawul- 
poor,  Khanpoor,  Ahmedpoor,  Lumba,  and  Kote  Subzul.  At  the  same 
time  an  institution  fee  of  10  per  cent  on  the  litigated  property  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Government  to  cover  the  cast  of  establishments  required  for 
these  Courts,     I  attach  a  statement  (Appendix  VII)  of  the  number  of  cases 
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decided  by  the  several  Courts  in  the  State  during  the  year,  as  also  (Appendix 
YIII)  of  the  fees  realized  and  payments  made  for  the  establishments. 

The  cases  decided  by  the  E^ardars  were  previous  to  the  present  ar- 
rangement being  earned  out.  The  Courts  up  to  the  end  of  June  had  been 
working  for  a  short  time  only,  so  that  the  present  statement  can  afford 
no  criterion  for  judging  of  their  success  or  otherwise,  but  I  have  thought 
it  as  well  to  show  what  has  been  done  during  the  year,  and  I  believe  that 
they  will,  if  properly  looked  after,  be  a  great  boon  to  the  people,  and  wiU 
relieve  the  officials  of  a  heavy  charge.  Nuwab  Ali  Gohur  S^an  however 
has  decided  a  large  number  of  cases  and  shown  great  interest  in  the  work, 
and  Nazim  Lalljee  Pershad  has  also  taken  a  large  share  of  the  work.  I 
also  beg  to  submit  a  statement  (Appendix  IX)  of  the  Criminal  work,  showing 
1,494  cases  instituted,  of  which  1,461  cases  were  decided,  leaving  33  cases 
pending  on  the  1st  July.  This  is  exclusive  of  case^^  tried  by  the  Wuzeer, 
whose  report  has  not  been  received.  2,529  persons  were  arrested,  of  whom 
1,893  were  convicted  and  punished,  626  were  acquitted,  40  transferred  to 
other  Courts,  and  50  persons  under  trial  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  Police 
Force  was  organized  in  January,  prior  to  which,  there  were  no  Police 
arrangements  except  in  the  towns  of  Ahmedpoor,  Bhawulpoor,  and  Khair- 
poor,  and  consequently  the  statement  of  property  stolen  and  recovered, 
showing  30  per  cent  recovered,  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  para :  from  Mr.  Ford's  report  No.  203  A, 
dated  27th  June  1866,  para  :  13 — "  During  my  stay  at  Ahmedpoor  and 
**  Bhawulpoor,  I  observed  that  there  was  every  disposition  to  carry  out 
**  orders  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  department  when  once  given,  but 
'^  crime  seems  to  go  \mchecked  with  great  impunity :  during  my  stay  at 
**  Bhawulpoor,  two  cases  of  violent  wounding  took  place ;  in  one  instance, 
'<  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  offender  for  some  time,  and  then 
**  only  on  my  pointing  out  to  the  vukeel  how  dangerous  it  was  to  allow 
**  men  committing  such  offences  to  go  unpunished.**  It  is  this  willing- 
ness to  obey  orders  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  department  that  has 
enabled  me  to  carry  out  these  reforms  so  effectually.  As  far  as  I  have  seen 
all  the  old  officials  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  fallen  at  once  into 
the  new  way  of  things,  and  worked  heartily  with  us ;  one  bad  murder  case, 
which  occurred  near  Kote  Subzul,  was  prosecuted  to  conviction  in  the 
Seisions  Court  at  Shikarpoor  by  the  Thanadar  Ameer   Shah,  who  showed 
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great  intelligence  in  prosecuting  the  case.  This  case  in  itself  will  have  a 
great  effect  in  checking  crime  on  that  border,  as  formerly  parties  came 
over  from  British  territory  and  comnitted  depredations  with  impunity, 
knowing  that  the  Durbar  officials  would  never  think  of  prosecuting  them. 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Captain  Trevor,  Deputy  Collector  of  Eoree,  who 
has  given  us  great  assistance  in  checking  crime  on  that  border.  Pojdar 
Klan  and  Goolam  Mohaioodeen  Khan,  Surpurst  Thanajat,  have  given 
great  assistance  in  reorganizing  the  Police ;  and  of  the  Thanadars  Ameer 
Shah  and  Sekunder  BLhan  deserve  special  notice,  though  all  the  others  have 
worked  weU.  We  shall  never  have  an  efficient  Police  until  the  Khoduspa 
force  of  which  it  is  composed  is  reduced  in  number  and  the  pay  of 
the  men  increased,  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected.  In  every  division  there  is  a  responsible  officer  who  is  on  the 
spot  to  make  local  investigations,  there  are  some  first  rate  trackers  in  the 
State  who  have  done  excellent  service  in  following  up  foot-marks  and 
tracing  offenders,  and  the  case  is  tried  by  the  Kardar  and  Naib  Kardar  on 
the  spot.  A  record  of  the  case  is  kept,  and  the  parties  have  the  right  of 
appeal,  which  they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  if  they  have  any 
ground  for  doing  so. 

X. — Miscellaneous. 

The  Eevd.  Mr.  Teates  of  Mooltan  has  established  a  school  at  Bha- 
wulpoor,  half  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  half  by  the  State.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  Native 
Christian  named  Chukrobatty  as  head  master,  assisted  by  4  assistant 
teachers,  viz.  3  Persian  and  TJrdoo  and  one  Hindee,  three  of  whom  former- 
ly kept  small  schools  in  the  town. 

There  are  now  174  pupils  in  attendance,  of  whom  51  learn  English 
and  Vernacular  and  68  TJrdoo  and  Persian,  and  55  Hindee.  A  school 
committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of  the  Kardar  and  three  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  Bhawulpoor  community,  by  whom  all  questions 
regarding  the  school  are  decided. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  establishing  two  dispensaries,  one 
at  Bhawulpoor  and  the  other  at  Ahmedpoor,  as  soon  as  a  Civil  Surgeon 
and  two  Native  Doctors  have  been  appointed.  In  the  meantime  an  old 
Nuzool  building  is  being  repaired  and  put  into  thorough  order  for  the 
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dispensary.  Six  wards  have  been  built  for  in-door  patients,  and  a  large 
supply  of  medicines  and  instruments  has  been  received  from  the  medical 
store-keeper,  the  Supreme  Government  having  most  kindly  sanctioned 
their  issue  at  once  and  the  cost  to  be  paid  a  year  hence  when  the  State 
revenues  will  be  well  able  to  meet  the  charge  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  a  Civil 
Surgeon  is  appointed  the  dispensary  can  be  opened  at  once.  In  the  town 
of  Bhawulpoor  a  good  school  room  has  been  built  as  well  as  the  dispensary, 
and  also  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  town  committee. 

The  old  palace  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  officers  in  command  of 
the  escort  has  been  repaired  and  made  habitable.  Lines  are  in  course 
of  construction  for  the  use  of  the  Cavalry  portion  of  the  escort,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  completed  in  October.  The  house  occupied  by  the  Poli- 
tical Superintendent  is  also  being  thoroughly  repaired,  the  temporary 
roof  having  fallen  in,  fortunately  without  any  accident  occurring.  As 
soon  as  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced,  all  the  roads  in  the  State  will 
be  placed  in  thorough  repair,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  make 
a  properly  bridged  road  between  Ahmedpoor  and  Bhawulpoor,  and 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  the  Eevenue  and  Police  establishments 
throughout  the  State. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  bring  to  notice  the  services  of  the  following 
officials  who  have  given  me  most  efficient  assistance  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  State,  and  subsequently  in  carrying  on  the  administration.  In  the 
first  rank  I  must  place  the  services  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Moorad 
Shah,  who  has  throughout  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  who 
has  reorganized  every  portion  of  the  State.  The  notes  taken  by  him 
when  Native  Agent  have  been  invaluable  in  bringing  to  light  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs  prior  to  reorganization.  After  him  the  exertions  of 
Nazim  LaUjee  Pershad  deserve  special  commendation ;  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  hot  weather,  he  has  been  employed  in  making  a  settlement 
in  the  desert  plains  of  Bhawulgurh  in  addition  to  the  current  duties  of 
his  office,  and  is  still  engaged  in  a  settlement  of  the  lands  newly  brought 
under  cultivation  by  the  opening  out  of  the  Pordwah  Canal.  Of  the  mi- 
nisters, Nawab  Ali  Gohur  Khan  and  Syad  Emam  Shah  have  given  me  most 
support,  the  former  as  Dewan  Adalutee  has  done  excellent  service,  and 
both  have  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  late  Wuzeer 
Nizam  Khan  and  keep  matters  straight.     The  officiating  Wuzeer  Hadjce 
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Klian  at  first  endeavoured  to  aid  me^  but  has  latterly  fallen  oS,  and  I  hare 
been  obliged  to  take  serious  notice  of  his  conduct  latterly.  Of  the  Kardars, 
Phoolloo  Mull  deserves  most  notice :  he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in 
the  State,  and  when  the  new  mouth  of  the  Khanwah  was  excavated  he 
gave  the  greatest  assistance  and  has  been  specially  selected  on  this  ac- 
count for  the  charge  of  the  Bhawulgurh  Kardaree,  where  a  project  for 
the  extension  of  the  E!hanwah  is  in  contemplation.  Of  the  others,  Maho- 
med Hoosain  Ehan  and  Goolam  Bussool  Khan  deserve  most  credit. 
The  former  was  selected  for  the  difficult  charge  of  Khanpoor,  and  the 
latter  has  cleared  the  canals  in  the  Bhawulpoor  Eardaree  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  him,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ehanwah  in  Allahabad  are  by  far  the  best  cleared  in  the  whole  State. 
Sham  Singh,  in  charge  of  the  Modikhana,  has  performed  his  duties  most 
satisfactorily.  Of  the  Naib  Kardars,  Zenool  Abdeen  Shah  is  by  far  the 
best ;  and  of  the  Peshkars,  Shore  Mahomed  E3ian  and  Allah  Bux  have 
done  the  best  service,  and  I  have  increased  their  pay  from  SO  to  40  Es. 
a  month  in  consequence.  Of  the  Surpurst,  Thanajats  Fojdar  Khan  and 
Goolam  Mohyoodeen  Elian  have  done  good  service,  and  the  latter  gave 
the  greatest  assistance  in  the  excavation  of  the  Khanwah  mouth,  working 
from  morning  till  night.  Amongst  the  Thanadars  Ameer  Shah  and 
Sekunder  Khan  were  conspicuous,  and  deserve  mention,  as  also  Kotwal 
of  Bhawulpoor. 

(Sd.)        C.  MINCHIN, 

PoUiical  Sxiperinlendad. 
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Appendix  No.  I. 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  cost  of  tlie  Palace  attendants  who  receive  an 

allowance  in  cash. 


Palace  Attendants. 

22 

Khidmutgars,          

204 

35 

Bhistie8,       

182 

9 

9 

6 

Hookaburdars, 

HO 

8 

3 

13 

Abdars,         

29 

9 

Coacbmen, 

100 

6 

Cooks,           

42 

21 

Farrashes, 

42 

14 

3 

34 

Kuhars,         

107 

2 

Tailors,         

18 

3 

Putolies,       

45 

2 

NalbundH, 

11 

1 

Hulwaee, 

3 

1 

Grazier,        

30 

12 

Bo.,          

76 

2 

Washermen, 

12 

6 

Hawk-Keepers, 

30 

55 

Syces,           

229 

3 

Barbers,        

14 

1 

Jemadar,  Poorbiah, 

24 

Sepoys,         

113 

50 

Kunjkees, 

421 

87 

Gareebans, 

99 

15 

Ruthbans, 

60 

42 

Sliootur  Sowars, 

622 

bo 

Graziers  of  Camels, 

161 

11 

9 

6 

Bullock  Keepers, 

26 

20 

Do.         Artillery, 

100 

20 

Mohars  at  Ahmudpoor, 

179 

1 

Khotana,      

3 

... 

Total  Rupees, 

2,860 

4- 

(Sa.)  C.  MIXCIIIX,  Captain, 

Poll 

^icc 

a 

Superintei 

tdcnf. 
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Appendix  No.  II. 

Statement  showing  the  strength  and  cost  of  the  troops  of  Bhaioulpoor  Stale. 


Detail. 


CAVALEY. 

Bazgeebs. 

DufTa,     Khassa, 
„        Kubeeree, 
„        Hadjee  Khan's, 
„        Taj  Mahomed  Khan's  ) 

son  of  Hadjee  Khan,  \ 
„       Mukdoom  Goolam,        \ 

All  Shah's,  j 

„       Hamidyar  Khan's,  son  I 

of  Nizam  Khan,         J 
„       On  Magazine  duty, 
„       On  duty  at  Dilawur, 

under  Mosun  Khan 

Kohilla, 
„       Miscellaneous,  ... 

Total, 

INFANTRY. 

Captain  Nanuckram's  Regi- 
ment, 
,,       Hussun  Khan's, 
„       Yusuf  AliShah'.s, 
„       Goolam    Russul  Khan's, 
„       Unmole  Sing's,  ... 
Poorun  Sing's,  ... 
Miscellaneous, 

ARTILLERY. 

Captain  Gunesh  Sing's, 
On  duty  at  Bhawulgurh, 

Total, 

Gband  Total, 


160 
561 
508 
331 
359 
334 
28 

474 
42 

17,712 

13 

2,797 

3,802 

30,721 

2 

(  Sd.  )         C.  MINCHIN,  Captain, 

iPoUHcal  Supei'intendent. 
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Appendix    No.    III. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  cost  of  Durbar  Officers  in  the  BhawuJpoor  State* 


1 

Toshak 
Surpmftt,  .„            t.*            .. 

2 

Moonshee, 

3 

Do 

4 

Do 

6 

Do 

6 

Do 

7 

Siirraf,      ... 

8 

Orderlies,... 

Geaitd  Total  Rs. 


70 
25 
25 
25 
20 
15 
10 
10 


200 


1,001 


(  Sd.  )    C.  MINCHIN,  Captain, 

FoUHcal  Superintendeii  t. 
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Appendix  IV. 

lAsiofthe  sanctioned  esiallishment  far  the  Office  of  the  Political  SuperitUendtni 

of  Bhawulpoor. 


1 

Second  Clerk, 

Persian  Office. 

75    ... 

225    .. 

i- 

1 

Reader, 

100   ... 

... 

1 

Mobafiz  Duftur, 

60   ... 

. . . 

1 

Naib         ditto, 

15    ... 

... 

1 

Wasil  Bakee  Nuvees, 

40    ... 

. . . 

1 

Naib         ditto, 

15    ... 

1 

Roobkar  Nuvees, 

25    ... 

... 

1 

Purwanah  Nuvees, 

25    ... 

. . . 

1 

Naib         ditto. 

15    ... 

... 

1 

Izhar  Nuvees, 

30    ... 

1 

XJhulmud  Zukat, 

20    ... 

. . . 

1 

Uhulmud  Modikhana, 

•      20   ... 

... 

3 

Ubulmuds  Miscellaneous  @  15  each, 

45     . 

1 

Nazir, 

Treasury  Department, 

85    ... 

435 

1 

Treasurer,     ... 

60    ... 

. .  • 

1 

Jumakhurch  Nuvees,  ... 

40    ... 

. . . 

1 

Naib        ditto, 

Servants. 

20    .. 

120 



1 

Jeniadar, 

]2    ... 

10 

Chuprassies,  @  6  each, 

60    ... 

... 

1 

Duftree, 

10  ... 

... 

1 

Furrash, 

6    .. 

1 

Khullassee,  ... 

8    ... 

1 

Bhistee, 

6    ... 

1 

Sweeper, 

Kazim's  Estahlisliments, 

6    ... 

".         108   . 

2 

Misl  Khans,  @  30  each, 

60    .. 

4 

Mohurrirs,      @  15  each, 

GHAi?rD  Total  Rs., 

60    .. 

.!.          120 





...       1,008 



(Sd.)        •  C.  MINCHIN,  Captain, 

Political  SuperiniendefU. 
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Appendix    No.    VII. 

Staiement  of  Civil  cases  decided  in  the  Bhawidpoor  State  for   the  year  commencing 
1st  August  1866  and  ending  30^A  June  1867. 


Name  of  Officers 

'■S 

DlSPOSEC 

►   OP 

1 

{ta 

i 

'a 

1 

and 
Department. 

U 

a 

24 

S 
o 
o 

J 

s 
o 

5 

1 

1 

5 

30 

5 
2 

Remarks. 

1 

Political     Superintendent, 
Captain  Miucliin, 

4 

1 

4 

u 

2 

Nazim  Lalljee  Pershad, ... 

105 

28 

2 

30 

37 

1 

3 

Kardar  Golam  Riissool 
Khan  and  Sham  Singh,... 

97 

24 

2 

25 

40 

4 

Committee  Bhawulpoor, . . . 

32 

12 

... 

13 

3 

Appd.       in 

6 

Kardar  ^lahonied  Iloosain 
Khan  and  Noor  Ahmud, 

67 

13 

28 

24 

April  1867. 

6 

Committee  Khyrpoor,    ... 

82 

20 

••• 

5Q 

1 

Appd.       in 

7 

Kardar  Knrm  Chund  and 
Kureemdad  Khan, 

13 

6 

»•• 

5 

1 

March  1867. 

8 

Assistant  Superintendent 
Moorad  Shah, 

8 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Kardar  Ali  Akbur  Khan, 

16 

... 

•  •• 

9 

1 

10 

Minister  Ali  Golmr  Khan, 

90 

30 

•  1 

48 

4 

Ditto. 

11 

Nazim  Meer  Mahomed,... 

10 

2 

... 

5 

2 

12 

Kardar  Xoor  Almiud  and 
Mohamed  Iloosain  Khan, 

30 

9 

1 

4 

10 

13 

Committee  Khanpoor,    ... 

45 

5 

24 

4 

1 

April  1867. 

14 

Kardar  Lntif  Bari  Bux 
and  Meer  Khan, 

18 

3 

6 

4 

5 

15 

Committee  Kot  Subzul,  ... 

11 

1 

4 

... 

... 

5 

June  1867. 

16 

Kardar  Dass  Ram, 

23 

9 

5 

3 

1 

17 

Committee  Ahmudpoor 
Lumba, 

Total, 

7 
678 

168 

46 

3 

... 

.    ,  ' 

June  1867. 

• 

243 

149 

45       3 

654    24 

( Sd. )        C.  MTNCHIN,  Captaiji, 

Political  Superinteiident. 
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Appendix    No.    VIII. 

Statement  showing  the  Iiicome  realized  from  institution  Fees  in  Civil  Courts  of  tlte 
Bhawulpoor  State^  and  expenditure  in  the  several  Courts. 


Month. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Bemases. 

February,   .. 

667 

10 

9 

20 

... 

... 

Houses  are  reqtiired  for 
the  use  of    the    several 
Committees,  the  cost  of 
which    will  be  defrayed 

March, 

583 

6 

... 

127 

7 

6 

from  the  savings. 

April, 

662 

7 

6 

80 

... 

May, 

699 

10 

... 

136 

• 

... 

... 

June, 

1,879 

12 

... 

284 

... 

Total,     . . 

4,392 

14 

3 

647 

7 

6 

(  Sd. )         C.  MINCHIN,  Captain, 

Political  Superintendents 
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Appendix 

Statement  sJiowing  the  numler  of  Criminal  casts 


l/JiilAllj    UJ{     UUiJlLU;. 

< 

1 

■*» 
a 

1 

u 

1 

3 

'5 
o 
33 

1' 

3 

be 
c 

J 

7 

1 
66 
22 
27 
65 
49 

4 
31 
11 
52 
22 
15 

2 

3 

2 

■s 

1 

r- 

7 

1 

24 

12 

54 

30 

42 

31 

105 

21 

44 

15 

7 

2 

1 

cr 

V 

3 

1 

a; 

3 
K 

3 

r 

& 

OS 

e 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

< 

1 

1 

'5 

S 

S 

1 

1 

=3 

i 

u 

%^ 
o 

1 

a 
o 

s 

1 

1 

a 
5 

>> 

s 

1 

1 

1 

s 
X 

1 

Political  Superintendent,... 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Nazim  of  Bhawulpoor,     ... 

„       ofKhanpoor, 
Tahsil  Bhawulpoor, 
Bbawul'^urb 

60 
6 
181 
106 
224 
160 
127 

47 
210 

45 
147 

74 

62 

11 

3 

.13 

7 

11 

3 

21 

1 

1 

3 

6 
2 

12 
6 
5 

1 
4 
1 
2 

3 

5 
4 

53 

13 

6 

4 
3 
9 
3 
h 

1 

5 
3 

6 

1 

1 

3 
3 

8 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
2 

7 
1 
5 

I 

3 
3 

3 
1 

6 
3 

11 

3 
27 

8 
10 
2 
83 
6 
2 
1 

1 
16 

1 

1 

„       Khairpoor, 
„       Abraedpoor  Sbuskea, 
Allahabad. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

... 

3 

„       Ooch, 

„       Ehanpoor, 

n       Ahmedpoor  Lumba, 

„       Kot  Subzal, 

2 
3 

4 

1 

1 

... 

1 
3 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Peahkaree  Futtehpoor,    ... 
„          Khanwab, 
„         Shahpoor, 
„         Dhudder, 

... 

... 

... 

1 

3 
6 

... 

... 

1 
1 

„         Nowrunga,      ... 

... 

Total, 

1,494 

22 

23 

1 

8 

3 

^ 

377 

396 

27 

16 

13 

' 

104 

21 

1 

' 

11 

43 

m 

16 

J 

BHAWULPOOR, 
SuperitUendenVt  Office 
The  ZlMt  Augutt  1867. 
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IX. 


decided  in  the  Bhawiilpoor  State  for  the  year  1866-67. 


1 

I 

o 

be 
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if 
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to 
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S5 
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.2 
a. 

5 

SI 

\' 

■R  i 

...1  7 
...    3 

4  202 
1  14 

p 
.S 

.s 

i 

1 

-3 

1 

c 

1 

1 

'i 

1 

1 

1 

.11 

1 

1 

1 

.1   s« 

2 
10 

91 

6 

492 

21 

... 
15 
46 

11 

1 

5 

45 

3 

336 

92 

280 

117 

211 

58 

201 

76 

188 

80 

78 

9 

5 

17 

7 

10 

5 
17 

5 
3 
8 
1 

1 

41 
3 

150 
26 
78 
73 
38 

58 
13 
99 
18 
16 
8 

2 

8 

91 
6 
486 
136 
858 
190 
249 

68 
259 

89 
292 
101 
102 

18 
5 

20 
7 

13 

1 

4 

I-*- 

6 
171 

96 
224 
160 
127 

47 
210 

45 
142 

71 

59 

11 
3 

13 
7 

11 

9 
2 
1 

4 

2 

5 

1 
23 
2 
5 
6 

2... 
»8 

9 
6 
0 

5 

101 
21 

193 
38 

131 
32 
83 
26 

115 

36 

25 

3 

14 
10 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

« 

1... 
7;... 
2  1 
1  5 

9  2 

! 

10   15^1 

1f> 

4 

3 

1 
2 

... 

... 

358 
190 
219 
58 
259 

15'  2  70 
23|  3  50 
19...  61 
18...'  6 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

."* 

6 
53 
18 
24 

2 

6111 
1  42 

...1  20 
...|  25 
...  28 

89 
5   SOS 

1 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

V 
5 

7 

10 
12 
5 
1 
4 
2 
3 

2  2 

1 
1 

... 

... 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

109 

110 

21 

5 

20 

7 

13 

8 

8 

1 

17 

6 
5 
3 

7 
10 

f; 

?i 

2 

12 

... 

1 

1 

22 

" 

41 

14 

86 

1 
1616 

1 

29 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1,461 

1 

33 

2,529 

260 

670 

827 

1 

38 

1,813 

40 

626 

2,479 

50 

Statement  showing  the  properfy  stolen  and  recovered.  fi.  MINCIIIN,  Captain^ 

Stolen.       Recovered.     I'er-cent, 
From  Augfc.  1866  to  June  1867,    26,821-14-0  8,045.14-0         30  JPoUlical  Superintendent. 
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Appendix  No.  X. 

Letter  No,  94,  dated  9th  September   1867,  from   Captain  C.   Minchin^  PoUtkai 

Superintendent  Bhatoulpoory  tt)  WiUiam  Ford  Esquire^  C.  S.  /., 

Agent  to  Lieutenant  Q-ovei-nor  Punjab  for  the  affairs  of  Bhaundpoon 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  67,  dated  5th  June  laat,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  operation  of  the  CoHtoms 
Department  in  this  State,  from  the  28rd  July  1866  to  the  22nd  of  July  1867, 
with  an  abstract  showing  the  total  receipts  for  the  whole  year. 

2.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  1,88,607  maonds  yalued  at 
16,58,276  Ahmedpooree  Es.  were  imported  from  British  territory  and 
Blkaneer,  and  2,00,023  maunds  valued  at  12,03,144  Ahmedpooree  Bs.,  were 
exported  to  British  territory  and  Bikaneer  as  foUows : — 


Impobts. 

ExroBTB. 

TOTAT.. 

Name  of  District. 

1 

.a 

1^ 

4 

1 

1^ 

1 

.a 

Mooltan  Division,     ... 

1,20,457 

10,90,411 

24,750 

8,81,108 

1,46,207 

14,21,519 

Bikaneer  &  Jessulmere, 

16,439 

1,90,708 

1,19,102 

4,76,944 

1,85,541 

6,67,652 

Sirsa  Division, 

32,772 

1,40,442 

6,044 

22,117 

87,816 

1,62,559 

Sukkur, 

6,703 

91,435 

51,122 

8,72,884 

67,825 

4,64,319 

Afghanistan, 

7,236 

1,45,279 

6 

91 

7,241 

1,45,370 

Total, 

1,83,607 

16,68,275 

2,00,023 

12,08,144 

8,83,680 

28,61,419 

The  chief  imports  are  from  the  Mooltan  Division  in  grain,  67,357 
mannds,  and  saccharine  produce  27,058  mannds ;  and  the  chi^  exports  are 
sent  to  Bikaneer,  grain  80,659  mannds,  and  drugs  and  spices  (kirana) 
23,033  maunds ;  and  to  Sukkur,  grain  31,461  maunds,  and  indigo  1,058 
maunds. 

The  sales  of  grain  and  goods  passing  through  the  customs  an  account 
of  the  local  trade  is  as  follows : — 

5,72,827  maunds  valued  at  25,99,895  Ahmedpooree  Bs. 

and  as  these  goods  may  have  paid  the  tax  two  or  three  times  over  when 
taken  from  village  to  village,  no  exact  data  can  be  obtained  of  the  local 
produce  from  this  statement. 

I  attach  therefore  three  statements  which  will  show  the  estimated 
population,  area^  and  average  produce  of  this  State^  and  which  taken  in 
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additioll  to  the  CastoniB  rekims,  will  give  a  Mr  idea  of  the  commercial 
and  political  condition  of  this  State. 

The  statement  of  population  has  been  prepared  by  the  revenne  officials 
for  their  own  districts,  and  is  based  on  the  number  of  houses  and  shops, 
which  have  been  counted,  and  a  rough  enumeration  of  the  population  has 
been  prepared,  which,  though  not  pretending  to  correctness,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  cultivating  and  non-cultiva- 
ting persons,  and  of  the  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
total  number  thus  given  is  8,64,502,  of  which  10,000  may  be  put 
down  as  the  residents  of  the  forts  and  villages  in  the  desert,  and  3,54,602 
as  the  number  of  residents  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  The  State  is 
exactly  SOO  miles  long,  and  from  the  river  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  desert 
on  an  average  8  miles  broad,  makmg  the  area  2,400  square  miles ;  and 
dividing  this  over  the  estimated  population,  gives  an  average  of  147  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

I  have  calculated  the  area  of  the  State,  excluding  the  desert  portion, 
as  31,78,138,  or  15,89,069  acres,  (a  beegah  as  used  in  this  State  being 
exactly  half  an  acre,  as  follows — By  the  village  measurement  a  beegah  is  10 
khanas  x  8  khanas,  each  khana  being  16^  feet,  that  is,  21,780  square  feet) 
which  would  give  2,483  square  miles  as  the  area.  Of  tiiis  amount,  by  the 
XIardaree  reports  it  appears  that — 

6,87,406  beegahs  are  irrigated  by  canals. 
2,16,361  „  wells. 

5,20,754  „  river  inundation  (sylaba  lands). 

14,23,620  beegahs  cultivated. 
8,62,401  culturable  waste. 
8,92,215  non-culturable  waste. 

81,78,136  Grand  Total. 


In  the  statement  of  lands  irrigated  by  canals,  an  approximate  estimate 
is  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  produce  grown  on  these  lands.  On  the 
lands  irrigated  by  wells,  the  produce  is  either  wheat,  tobacco,  and  turnips, 
and  on  the  lands  irrigated  by  river  inundation  the  entire  crop  is  wheat 
or  vetehes,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  The  Government  share  of 
produce  for  the  past  year  was  48,571  manees  of  grain  of  different  kinds, 
and  allowing  this  to  be  an  average,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  produce  of  the 
State,  it  is  in  reality  much  less  on  account  of  jageer  leases  &c.  This 
■would  give  the  entire  out-turn  at  2,50,000  manees,  or  31,25,000  maunds  or 
bushels,  English  measure. 

I  enclose  a  small  map  of  the  State  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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Statement  of  the  Customs  dues  of  the  Bltaioulpoor   State,  for  the 


Imposts. 

E  X  F  0  B  T  S. 

Names  of  articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Customs 
dues. 

Qjantity. 

Value. 

Customs 
dues. 

Qrain  of  aU  kinds. 

93,730 

2,77,338 

27,252 

1,15,753 

8,29,682 

23,016 

Bice, 

2,964 

15,000 

734 

26,465 

1.06,168 

6,305 

96,694 

2,92,338 

27,986 

1,42,218 

4,35,850 

28,321 

Miscellaneous  articles, 

41,899 

3,97,680 

16,409 

47,419 

2,46,157 

13,588 

Ghee, 

1,905 

66,437 

2,484 

4^273 

1,15,953 

5,860 

OU, 

4,298 

47,053 

2,803 

1,514 

14,069 

830 

Sugar    and    Saccharine 
produce. 

82,089 

2,89,789 

12,480 

121 

983 

58 

Cotton, 

8,985 

73,426 

8,723 

1,720 

17,269 

565 

English  cloth. 

2,337  . 

8,66,777 

9,090 

415 

80,610 

1,983 

Country      do.. 

217 

16,042 

557 

212 

19,421 

660 

Silk, 

90 

1,01,782 

2,377 

89 

80,636 

1,728 

Indigo, 

93 

4,673 

373 

2,012 

1,92,129 

8,498 

Gold  and  SiWer, 

... 

2,278 

42 

-.. 

67 

1 

86,913 

13,65,937 

50,338 

57,805 

7,67,291 

28,766 

Total  of  Grain  and  Mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

1,83,607 

16,68,275 

78,324 

2,00,023 

12,03,144 

67,087 

Sale  of  cattle. 
Ferry  collections. 

2,088  in  No. 
**• 

18,654 

743 
4,096 

13,128  in 
No. 

99,552 

6,985 
3,581 

Miscellaneous  collections, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total  sale  of  cattle,     ... 

Ferry  dues  and  miscel- 
laneous collections,  ... 

2,088  in  No. 
••• 

18,654 

743 
4,096 

13,128  in 
No. 

99,552 

6,965 
8,581 

GsAin>  Total, 

1,83,607 
2,088  in 
No. 

16,76,929 

83,163 

2,00,023 

13,128  in 

No. 

13,02,696 

67,653  1 
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pear  commencing  from  23rt?  July  1866  to  22nd  July  1867. 


ColOiBBCB  WITHIK  THE  LIMITS  OP  THB  StATB. 

Total. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

CuBtoms  dues. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Customs  dues. 

3,65,679 

10,10,606 

45,971 

5,75,062 

16.17,626 

96,239 

45,283 

1,65.123 

7,296 

74,712 

2,86,291 

13,335 

4.10,862 

11,75,728 

63,267 

6,49,774 

19,03,916 

1,09,574 

1,22,009 

4,50,515 

19,871 

2,11,327 

10,94,352 

49,868 

11,718 

3,74,213 

11,137 

17,891 

6,66,603 

19,481 

4,153 

47,610 

2,680 

9,965 

1,08,732 

6,313 

17,434 

1,55,128 

6,065 

49,644 

4.45,900 

18,698 

4,649 

70,251 

2,116 

10,354 

1,60,946 

6,404 

664 

87,795 

2,557 

8,416 

6,35,182 

13,630 

500 

40,906  . 

1,306 

929 

76,369 

2,523 

89 

39,053 

846 

218 

2,21,471 

4^960 

786 

67,071 

2,152 

•     2,921 

2,53,873 

6,023 

18 

*1,01,626 

1,514 

18 

1,03,970 

1,667 

1,61,965 

14,24,167 

60,243 

3,06,683 

35,57,398 

1,29,347 

6,72,827 

25,99,895 

1,03,510 

9.66,457 

64,61,314 

2,38,921 

14,827  in  No. 

83,334 

8,310 
46,164 

30,043  in  No. 

2,01,540 

11,038 

7,667 

46,164 

14,827  in  No. 

83,334 

3,310 

30,043  in  No. 

2,01,540 

11,038 

•tt 

•*t 

46,164 

... 

... 

63,831 

5,72,827 
14,827  in  No. 

26,83,229 

1,52,984 

9,56,457 
30,043  in  No. 

66,62,854 

8,08,890 

(Sd.)        C.  MINCHIN,     Captain, 

Political  Suj^ntendent, 
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Statmeni  of  the  LanJk 


NUMBER  OP  WELLS  AND  JULLAES 
WATERED  BY  THE  CANALS. 
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(Sd.)        C.  MINCfflN,  Captam, 

Political  SitperinfenderU, 
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Statemetit  showing  t'he  actual  ttiame  of  the  Cusloins  Department  in  tJu  BJiatOulpoof 
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Statement  shoioing  tU  actml  income  of  the  Ouahm 
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Departmeni  in  the  Bhawulpoor  Stale. — (Continued.) 
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Statement  showing  tJie  actual  income  of  the  Customs 
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Depariment  in  the  Bhawulpoor  State. — (Continued;) 
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Statement  skotoiug  the  actual  income  of  the  Oushmi 
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(Kurana.) 
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Deparime  ni  in  the  Shawulpoot  State. — (Continued.) 
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